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Art  I.  The  Paraphrase  of  an  anonymous  Greek  fPrlter^  ( hitherto  puh^ 
tskhl  under  the  Name  of  Andronicus  Rhodsus  )  on  the  Nieomachean  Ethice 
ef  Aristotle.  Traislatrd  from  the  Ga*ck,  by  William  Brid;;^niin, 
F.  L  S.  royJ  ito.  pp.  478.  Price  1/.  11/.  (id,  Boardi.  Paynci  White, 
6lq. 


'pHE  time  has  been,  when  the  potent  name  of  Aristotle  could 
»nctiiy  the  most  glaring  absurdities  in  science,  and  silence 
the  rational  incpiiries  of  tlie  most  enterprising  spirit.  His  asser¬ 
tions  were  considered  as  the  dictates  ot  oracular  wisdom.  Men 
seemed  agreed  in  believing,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  every 
ifcret  of  nature  which  lay  within  the  scope  of  the  human  facul¬ 
ties;  and  to  think  of  unfolding  a  ra^’stcry  which  had  balRed 
the  bLagyrite,  argued  the  hij^cst  vanity,  presumption,  and 
folly.  Ir  tlic  constantly  accumulating  experience  of  the  world 
hid  forced,  upon  their  notice,  truths  wdiicli  were  not  to  be  di- 
trcily  foun  i  in  the  pages  of  Aristotle  ;  they  were  at  least  dedu- 
oble by  inference  from  some  part  or  other  of  his  works.  If  an 
trror  sotnetimes  pre.sented  itself,  so  manifest  that  the  most  bi- 
Ijnted  prejudice  could  not  refuse  to  see  and  acknowledge  it, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  ascribe  this  alien  blemish 
^  the  carelessness  of  the  copyist  or  the  ininry  of  time.  If  a 
Jlue^tion  was  discussed,  too  obscure  for  the  intr-licctual  powers 
•n  their  most  vigorous  and  cultivated  maturity  to  solve,  it  was 
Aristotle  who  attempted  to  explain  a  didiculty  whicli  tran- 
•t^nded  the  human  faculties,  but  the  reader  who  could  not 
follow  him  in  his  profound  and  unerring  speculations.  If  a 
pHsage  was  unmeaning  or  incomprehensible,*  it  was  not  Aris- 
Ms  who  wrote  nonsense',  hut  the  reader  who  could  not  perceive 
*  fontiexion  too  wide  for  the  grasp  of  his  mind.  In  short, 
•»nidst  the  variety  of  causes  which  conspire  to  pr«)diicc  dullness, 
*^oberc!»ce,  or  nonsense  in  a  work,  the  fallilnlity  of  the 
set'dis  never  to  have  been  thought  of.  Our  humble 
unavsuming  fon*faihers  took  all  the  blame  upon  themselves, 
they  were  even  more  good  natured  or  respectful  to  ArisuMlc,. 
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than  to  Homer  himself.  The  author  of  the  Iliad  was  now  md 
then  fomul  iioddinp,  but  the  spirit  of  infallibility  did  not  for. 
sake  the  Stagy  rite  for  a  moment. 

During  tlie  long  and  undisturbed  reign  of  this  philosophic^ 
dictator,  it  would  have  been  high  treason  publicly  to  question 
the  propriety  of  his  edicts.  Had  we  been  born  under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  we  should  no  doubt  have  felt  the  same  loyal  attachment  to 
his  sway,  as  others.  Like  dutiful  vassals  we  should  litre 
owiK'd  allegiance  and  done  inicllectual  homage.  At  such  i 
time,  the  translation  of  the  Paraphrase  ascribed  to  Andronicui 
would  have  produced  an  examination  of  a  very  dilferent  nature 
from  the  present.  Allowing  the  high  importance  and  utility 
of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  Nicomachean  Kthics,  we  should 
havccontined  our  remarks  to  the  manner  in  which  the  task  wai 
performed.  Put  Aristotelian  despotism  being  now  no  more, 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  emancipation  as  well  to  question 
the  expediency  of  the  present  translation,  as  to  otfer  a  few 
observations  on  the  performance. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  translator  is  to  encourage  and  (ki* 
litate  the  attainment  of  moral  science.  With  entire  approbi- 
tion  of  so  noble  an  aim,  we  must  be  allowed  to  state  our  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  translator  has  chosen  a  most  unlikely  method 
for  accomplisliing  his  purpose.  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  art 
totally  unconnected  with  religious  considerations.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  clear  to  us,  that,  since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
the  separation  of  morals  from  religion  is  grossly  absurd.  Even 
if  we  restrict  our  notion  of  moraity  within  tlie  bounds  di 
personal  and  social  duties,  and  call  out  obligations  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being  (thougli  we  know  not  why)  by  another  name, still, 
in  a  Christian  code  of  ethics,  tlic  authority  which  imposes  du¬ 
ties,  and  the  motives  which  ioipel  to  virtue,  must  be  of  a  religi¬ 
ous  kind.  The  disciple  of  Aristotle  is  taught  not  to  look  &• 
yond  the  present  state;  the  only  motive  or  inducement  which 
IS  proposed  to  him,  is  the  temporal  happiness  wliich  an  attei^ 
tion  to  his  rules  will  procure;  and  such  a  code  of  raonlsU 
drawn  up,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  w  riter,  is  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  largest  portion  of  present  enjo^’ment.  The  avfwed 
design  of  this  elaborate  work  is  to  discover  the  chief  good,  or 
the  greatest  happiness,  of  which  man  is  capable  in  this  life,  ^ 
to  point  out  the  readiest  way  to  acquire  it.  But  the  Chriitiw 
morality  is  designed  for  beings  placed  on  earth,  not  chiefly  to 
enjoy  pleasure,  hut  as  on  an  awful  scene  of  preparation  for  ano¬ 
ther  state  of  far  more  solemn  importance  ;  for  beings  dcstink 
to  he  the  immortal  inhabitants  of  a  celestial  world.  The  rule* 
of  conduct  adapted  to  characters  of  so  didereiit  views  and  cx- 
fK'ctations,  must  of  course  l>c  widely  different.  On  the  one 
ikauiJ,  men  arc  taught  to  consider  the  prescut  world  as  ef  Uttkot 
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no  importance :  on  the  other,  thev  regard  the  events  and 
circumstances  ot  this  lile  as  all  in  all,  and  everv  thing  must  be 
sacrificed  to  present  pleasure.  In  consistency  with  the  narrow 
and  limited  aim  ot*  the  Aristotelian  morality,  worldly  wisdom, 
or  th:it  sort  of  practical  discretion  which  murks  the  conjunc- 
tun's  in  our  lives  that  may  he  turned  to  present  account,  and 
allows  no  circumstance  to  escape  unimproved  which  may  be 
favourable  to  our  views  of  secular  advancement,  is  described 
with  most  careful  minuteness,  enforced  with  peculiar  earnest* 
ness,  and  exalted  into  a  virtue  of  the  first  magnitude.  On  the 
lamc  principle,  riches,  beauty,  high  birth,  numerous  friends, 
dutiful  children,  and  all  that  goes  to  constitute  worldly  prospe* 
rity,  are  regarded  aseomponent  parts  of  the  chief  good,  which 
is  the  only  spring  of  action,  and  the  nltimaU'.  object  of  pursuit. 
This  Nanction  of  moral  obligation  is  tlie  weakest  andmost  inef¬ 
ficacious  that  was  everofiered  to  mankind.  'The  promised  re¬ 
ward  is  ill  a  high  degree  trifling  and  precarious.  Nothing 
could  be  more  evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  than  that 
temporal  happiness  is  distributed  with  auuncqiiuland  undistin- 
gnisliiiiff  hand,  and  that  in  the  most  prosperous  characters  it  is 
much  alloved  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow.  Is  that  man’s  virtue  like¬ 
ly  to  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  difficult}',  and  the  lurhuicnee  of 
strong  passion,  whose  only  inducement  for  exercising  resolu* 
tion,or  abandoning  immediate  enjoyment, is  the  future  pros|>ect 
of  some  temporal  advantage  to  which  his  present  prudtmce  may 
possibly  lead  ?  The  principle  of  self  approbation,  or  rather  icff 
adoration,  the  darling  doctrine  of  the  Porch,  w'as  far  better 
adapted  than  this  to  ensure  regard  to  the  duties  of  morality. 

How  much  more  sublime  and  efficacious  are  the  motives  to 
action  proposed  in*  the  New  Testament!  A  Bt'ing  of  infinite 
perfection,  who  hcliolds  us  witii  parenial  regard,  from  whom 
we  have  received  everv  enjoyment,  and  on  whom  we  depend  for 
future  happiness,  appeals  to  our  reverence,  gratitude,  and  love. 
The  present  comfort  and  eternal  welfare  of  men,  which  an  ob- 
lenance  of  Christian  rules  of  conduct  will  promote,  appeal  to 
all  our  social  principles.  T'he  endless  woe  which  is  threatened 
af^inst  the  disobedient,  and  the  glorious  rcw'ard  which  is  pro- 
niised  to  tlie  good,  form  an  appeal  to  that  invincible  regard 
''hich  wc  feel  for  our  own  individual  happiness.  It  is  only  such 
sanctions  as  these,  that  in  every  rank  of  men  can  stein  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  human  passions,  gird  the  mintl  with  that  inflexible 
resolution  which  is  necessary  for  carrying  us  thrnugli  difficult 
duties,  and  endue  it  with  tliat  strength  of  fortitmle  which  can 
bear  up  under  the  he«avy  prc'^sure  of  human  uffliction. 

The  Christian  morality  lies  chiefly  in  tlie  dispositions  and  prac- 
fice  ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  is  unqucstiotiably  re¬ 
quired,  hut  principally  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
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than  to  Homer  himself.  The  author  of  the  Hiaii  was  nowm^ 
then  foniul  nodding,  but  the  spirit  of  infallibility  did  not  for. 
sake  the  Stagy  rite  for  a  moment. 

During  the  long  and  undisturbed  reign  of  this  philosophicil 
dictator,  it  would  have  been  high  treason  publicly  to  question 
the  propriety  of  his  edicts.  Had  we  been  born  under  his  govern- 
mem,  wc  should  no  doubt  have  felt  the  same  loyal  attachment  to 
his  sway,  as  others.  Like  dutiful  vassals  we  should  litve 
owiK*d  allegiance  and  done  intellectual  homage.  At  such  i 
time,  the  translation  of  the  Paraphrase  ascribed  to  Andronicui 
would  have  produced  an  examination  of  a  very  dilferent  nature 
from  the  present.  Allowing  the  high  importance  and  utility 
of  facilitating  the  study  of  tlic  Nicomachean  Kthics,  we  should 
have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  manner  in  which  the  task  wm 
performed.  lint  Aristotelian  despotism  being  now  no  more, 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  emancipation  as  well  toquestioo 
the  expediency  of  the  present  translation,  as  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  performance. 

The  avow'ed  object  of  the  translator  is  to  encourage  and  fki« 
litate  the  attainment  of  moral  science.  With  entire  approbi. 
tion  of  so  noble  an  aim,  wc  must  be  allowed  to  state  our  opi* 
iiion  that  the  translator  has  chosen  a  most  unlikely  method 
for  accomplishing  his  purpose.  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  art 
totally  unconnected  with  religious  considerations.  Nowitap* 
pears  clear  to  us,  that,  since  the  promulgation  of  Christbnity, 
the  separation  of  morals  from  religion  is  grossly  absurd.  Even 
if  we  restrict  our  notion  of  morality  within  tlie  bounds  of 
personal  and  social  duties,  and  call  out  obligations  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being  (though  we  know  not  why)  by  another  name, still, 
in  a  Christian  code  of  ethics,  tlic  authority  which  imposes  du¬ 
ties,  aiul  the  motives  which  impel  to  virtue,  must  be  of  areligi- 
oils  kind.  The  disciple  of  Aristotle  is  taught  not  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  present  state;  the  only  motive  or  inducement  which 
IS  proposed  to  him,  is  the  temporal  happiness  wiiich  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  rules  will  procure;  and  such  a  code  of  morals  U 
draw  n  up,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wTiter,  is  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  largest  portion  of  present  enjoyment.  The  aviwd 
design  of  this  elaborate  work  is  to  discover  the  chief  good,  or 
the  greatest  happiness,  of  which  man  is  capable  in  this  lif^  and 
to  point  out  the  readiest  way  to  acquire  it.  But  the  Christiw 
morality  is  designed  for  beings  placed  on  earth,  not  chiefly  to 
pleasure,  hut  as  on  an  awful  scene  of  preparation  for  ano* 
tber  state  of  far  more  solemn  importance  ;  for  beings  destined 
to  be  the  immortal  inhabiuiUs  of  a  celestial  world.  The  rulei 
of  conduct  ada|)ted  to  characters  of  so  diHerciit  views  and  ex- 
fx'ctations,  must  of  course  l>c  widely  difl'erent.  On  the  one 
ihaud,  men  are  taught  to  consider  the  present  world  as  of  little 
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no  importance :  on  the  other,  thev  regard  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  this  life  as  all  in  all,  and  every  thing  must  be 
sacrificed  to  present  pleasure.  In  consistency  with  the  narrow 
and  limited  aim  of  the  Aristotelian  morality,  worldly  wisdom, 
or  that  sort  of  practical  discretion  which  marks  the  conjunc- 
tiiri's  in  our  lives  that  may  he  turned  to  jiresenl  account,  and 
allows  no  circumstance  to  escape  unimproved  which  may  be 
favourable  to  our  views  of  seciiLr  advancement,  is  described 
with  most  careful  minuteness,  enforced  with  peculiar  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  exalted  into  a  virtue  of  the  first  magnitude.  On  the 
lamc  principle,  riches,  beauty,  high  birth,  numerous  friends, 
dutiful  children,  and  all  that  goes  to  constitute  worldly  prospe¬ 
rity,  are  regarded  as  component  parts  of  lliechiel  good,  wliich 
is  the  onlv  spring  of  action,  and  the  ultimate,  object  of  pursuit. 
This  >aiKtion  of  moral  ohligaliou  is  tlie  weakest  andmost  inci- 
ficacioiis  that  was  ever  offered  to  mankind.  'The  promised  re¬ 
ward  is  in  a  liigh  degree  trifling  and  precarious.  Noiliing 
could  he  more  evident  to  the  most  eursorv  observer,  than  that 
temporal  happiness  is  distributed  with  an  unequal  and  undistin* 
gnishiiig  hand,  and  that  in  the  most  prosperous  characters  it  is 
mucli  alloyed  with  a  mixture  ot  sorrow.  Is  that  man’s  virtue  like¬ 
ly  to  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  difficulty*  and  tlie  turbulence  of 
strong  passion,  whose  only  inducement  lor  exercising  resolu¬ 
tion, or  abandoning  immediate  enjoyment, is  the  future  pros|>ect 
of  some  temporal  advantage  to  wliich  his  present  prudence  may 
possibly  lead  ?  The  principle  of  self  approbation,  or  rather  icff 
adoration,  the  darling  doctrine  of  the  Porch,  was  far  better 
adapted  than  this  to  ensure  regard  to  the  duties  of  morality. 

How  much  more  sublime  and  efficacious  are  the  nuitives  to 
action  proposed  in*  the  New  Testament!  A  Being  of  infinite 
perfection,  who  hcliolds  us  with  parental  regard,  from  whom 
'vehave  received  everv  enjoy m(*nt,  and  on  whom  we  depend  for 
future  happiness,  appeals  to  our  reverence,  gratitude,  and  love. 
The  present  comfort  and  eternal  welfare  of  men,  whicli  an  ob- 
ier\ance  of  (liristian  rules  of  conduct  will  promote,  appeal  to 
all  our  social  principles.  T'lie  endless  woe  which  is  tlireatciicd 
against  the  disobedient,  and  the  glorious  reward  which  is  pro- 
luiscd  to  tlie  good,  form  an  appeal  to  that  invincible  regard 
"hich  wc  feel  for  our  own  individual  happiness.  It  is  only  such 
sanctions  as  these,  that  in  every  rank  of  men  can  stein  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  human  passions,  gird  the  mind  with  that  inflexible 
resolution  which  is  necessary  tor  carrying  us  through  difficult 
duties,  and  endue  it  with  tliat  strength  of  fortitude  which  can 
hoar  lip  under  the  heavy’  pressure  ot  human  affliction. 

The  Cliristian  morality  lies  cliiefly  in  tlie  dispositions  ami  prac¬ 
tice  ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  is  unqucstkoiiably  re¬ 
quired,  but  principally  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
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than  to  Homer  himself.  'Flir  author  of  t!ic  Iliad  was  now  ind 
then  found  iicMldin^,  hut  the  hpirit  of  itifallihiliiy  did  not  fur- 
iako  till!  Stagy riu:  for  a  moment. 

Huriiig  the  long  and  undisturlied  reign  of  this  philoviphical 
di«‘tator,  it  \s«)uld  liavc  hern  high  treiUM)!!  puhlicly  to  fjiiestturi 
the  prr>priety  of  his  edieti.  Had  we  hern  horn  under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  we  should  no  doubt  have  felt  the  same  loyal  attachment  to 
his  sway,  as  others.  Like  dutiful  vassals  we  should  have 
cuviM'd  allegiance  and  done  intellectual  homage.  At  such  a 
time,  the  translation  of  the  Paraphrase  nsi:rihe<l  Ui  Andronicui 
would  have  pnaluced  an  examination  of  a  very  dilVerent  naturo 
from  the  prewnt.  Allowing  the  high  importam  e  aful  utility 
of  facilitating  the  study  of  tin:  Nicoinncheaii  Kthics,  we.  should 
haiecontined  our  remarks  to  the  manner  in  which  the  task  was 
performed,  lint  Aristotelian  despotism  being  now  no  more, 
ue  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  riimncip.ition  as  well  tnrjuestion 
the  ex|»ediency  of  the  present  translatiuny  as  to  oiler  a  few 
ohM*rvations  on  the  performance. 

1'Ik:  avowed  object  of  the  translaUir  is  to  encourage  and  faci* 
litate  the  attainment  of  moral  science.  Witli  entire  approba¬ 
tion  of  so  noble  an  aim,  we  must  be  allowed  to  state  our  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  translator  has  ehoxcii  a  most  unlikely  method 
for  ac  complishing  his  purpene.  The  Nicouiachean  Kthics  art 
totally  uneoiitiec  ted  with  religious  considerations.  Now  it  ap- 
pt  ar»  clear  to  us,  tliat,  since  the  proniulgaticjn  of  Christ'ianity, 
the  separation  of  morals  fnim  religion  is  grossly  absurd.  Kven 
if  we  restrict  our  notion  of  uioraJity  within  the  bcjiinds  of 
|xTsonal  and  sue  iai  duties,  and  call  out  obligations  to  the  Di* 
line  lieing  (though  we  know  not  why)  hy  another  name,  still, 
in  a  Christian  cocli*  of  ethics,  tiie  «iuUiority  which  iin{ios4^  du¬ 
ties,  and  the  motives  which  impel  to  virtue,  must  l>e  of  a  religi¬ 
ous  kind.  I  he  disciple  of  Aristotle  is  taught  iuA  to  locik  be¬ 
yond  the  present  state;  the  only  motive  or  induceinent  which 
it  propos4*d  to  him,  it  the  temporal  happiness  which  an  atUrii- 
tiori  to  his  rules  will  pro<.ure ;  and  such  a  code  of  luorals  it 
drawn  up,  os,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  best  adapted  to 
siTure  the  largest  fH>rtiun  of  present  enjoyment.  The  avawed 
design  of  this  elaborate  work  is  to  discover  the  chief  g(HHl,  of 
the  greatest  Imppiness,  of  which  man  is  capahle  in  ihia  life,  an<i 
to  point  out  the  rra/liest  way  to  acquira  it.  liut  the  Christian 
morality  is  (iL*sigrjf*d  for  heings  placed  on  earth,  r»ot  chic*dy  in 
enjoy  pleaiurc, lint  a»  on  an  awful  scene  of  preparation  for  an^i- 
llicr  stale  of  far  in<ire  solt^nin  imtiortance  ;  for  l>eings  destined 

he  the  immortal  iidiabiuiits  of  a  c«dc*stial  world.  '1  be  rules 
of  conduct  adapted  to  characters  «if  mi  dilh-reiit  views  and  ex- 
iK'ctaiions,  must  of  course  Ik:  widely  diHercnt.  On  the  mic 
^iJ,  men  arc  taught  to  consider  ihc  pccscut  world  oa  of  iirtla  or 
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no  :  on  iIm*  oiImt,  rrjMinl  iIm*  rvrnt*  Mn<l 

cin  nt  itii«  lifi*  Mall  in  all,  ami  tiling  iiiiiat  bo 

»arnlif*r<l  to  prckintt  |ilraNiiri*.  In  c  onitvtrtn  y  wiili  tlit*  narttiw 
anil  litiiitcMl  uiin  of  ilnr  Ariitoirliun  inoiality,  worldly  wi»dofti| 
or  tint!  nort  of  jirartiral  di^rriMion  wint'li  niuiii«  tbo  ronjunc* 
tiiri*<i  in  oiir  livni  that  iiiay  h<*  tnrtM*d  to  ))r(*iM*ni  ufToiiiit,  and 
allown  no  circiiin^tHiicM*  t<i  mi'anr  nnnnprovi'd  t%liirli  may  bo 
fnvniirahh*  to  oiir  virw%  of  acfriil^r  adviinrcniKMiti  u  dr^rrdiod 
with  iiio^t  (‘arrfiii  fiiifintoni*Mi,  onforcod  with  pin’tdiar  t'artm^C* 
and  f*xalti*d  into  a  virtnr  of  tin*  fitM  mu^iiitudf*.  On  tho 
•«iini*  |)rititi|ih*,  iif  ln**,  hranty,  hl^h  birth,  tntiiifoout  frirtidii 
dutif  ul  ohihlrtMi,  and  all  that  ^oi  a  to  ron%tiint(«  worldly  |>rot|>r* 
rity,  artf  rr^oirdiMl  an  t  otii|)tin«nit  |iari%of  tin* «  hicf  goml,  whu‘b 
II  tlir  only  ^jiriri:'  of  urti  m,  amt  th<*  iiltiniuti*  ohji*rt  «>f  |itirtiiil. 
Hill  Hanrtion  of  timral  ohli^atioii  ii  tin*  W4*akrit  aodiiioftt  irud* 
ficar.ion^  that  wai  4*v«*r  fifb*i4*4|  to  tnaiikiinl.  'I  In*  |iroiiiiM*fl  ro« 
war<l  in  a  In^h  d«*|i;r<*r  trifling  ami  jirifariouii.  Nothill^ 
could  hi!  inoff!  4*vidi*ni  to  tin*  nnM  rnraory  oharrvcr,  than  that 
t<*Tii|)oral  happiricHti  mdiatributril  with  an  nm'<|ual  ami  undiatiri* 
^tnihitig  liaml,  and  that  in  the*  iin^it  |iroi|n*roiit  I'harainrr*  it  it 
niin;h  alniv  1*4!  with  a  inixinti*  of  xorr«iw.  U  that  man*ii  virtiii:  liko* 
ly  to  be  x'‘<urc!fl  in  the  inid«t  of  diflieulty,  ami  the  ttirhiilerirt*  of 
itrofi^  paxiion,  winoe  only  indin  emenl  f<ir  exercitin^  rrteilii* 
tiori,4ir  uhamlonin^'  iniitn*di.it4*  enjoy fin*nt,ift  the  future  pr(ai|#e(:l 
of  %4irne  t<'iii|Miral  ailvantai^e  t/y  whndi  hit  prei^etit  prinlriirr  nttir 
fKmihly  It'ail  ?  'f'he  principle  of  iM*lf  apprtibittioii,  <»r  rathrr  trlf 
a/loration,  tin*  darling  deirtrine  of  tn<*  Pfiridi,  wim  far  better 
tdapteil  than  tliix  to  enxure  ri'gard  i4>  the  eliitie*  of  morality, 

I  biW  frnndi  more  iiibliifie  and  c;ffn'a('i4iijx  ar«t  tin*  nn»iiyi*t  fo 
aeti/in  pr4i|n>M*4l  in  tin*  N«w  Teftiaiiient!  A  lb’tri)<  of  infiriit# 
p4‘rle(  tiofi,  who  Indnddi  if«  with  par<*iital  regard,  (rum  whom 
weliavi*  re#'i*iV4*d  every  enjoy iin*nt,  ami  on  winifii  we  ileprnd  for 
future  hapj/nn*%i,  appeal*  t/j  4>ijr  revernn  e,  ^ratituile,  and  love, 
d  in*  pre<i4*iit  r mnfort  an^f  eternal  wi*lfare  of  ffn*n,  wbieh  an  ob. 
ter*  aiice  of  ('lirixtian  rtih**  of  comliiet  will  proirnHe,  ap|>ral  to 
all  o4jr  irnrial  priindph**,  d’be  emlh*»*  wr^e  wIin  Ii  i«  tbri.*ati*nrd 
a|/a^n^t  tin*  diioiiedierit,  ami  tin*  {.dfoiout  reward  wfneh  i*  j#ro- 
rrii%<*4l  to  tt44*  ({mnl,  form  an  appeal  to  tbaf  iiivioeible  repfard 
whicli  we  f(«id  hir  our  «iwti  individual  fiap|iinf*a«.  It  it  only  tiirb 
tarn  tiont  aitbeM*,  that  in  every  rank  o!  niefi  ran  ateiii  the  tor- 
rent  of  bnmati  p.v.aioni,  ^ird  tin*  rninil  with  that  irifiexibU 
re««il(jtniri  whif  If  i«  in'ceavaf)  (of  <  arryoiv  ui  tbfoujijb  difbeull 
dutie*,  ami  endue  it  witb  that  alr4  ojjin  of  f<>f  til  tide  wbicb  can 
fn  ar  up  iind*  r  tin*  ln*aiy  preitaure  4/t  btiinao  tiflln  tOin# 

7’he  f  *bri%tian  morality  ln*a  c  biefly  in  tin!  di*[nmtn>#ff  and  pra/** 
lire  ;  ibc  exerc  im;  of  toe  iimlef ftamlirij^  ia  urn|ue«tiiniably  fe- 
cjuirrd,  but  principally  for  the  pur|#o»«  rrf  dif«.overi#ig  wbat 
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dtilic  i  ou^ht  to  be  pfi formed,  and  wbat  sentiments  on^bl  to 
be  ell  'rMieil.  In  the  prescMii  woik  the  observation  mu.abc  rc- 
vci*s'*»l.  According  to  Arisiotlf,  no  virine  is  so  sublime  and  ele« 
vateil,  no!i»*  so  imnnati  ly  ull  eil  t«»  ibe  cliicf  goiKl,  as  pbiiosophi. 
cal  s|)eenlati(»u  ;  none  so  exalts  tlic  human  soul  and  assimilates 
it  to  a  divine  natuie.  W  e  are  st>leu'.u! \  told  that  the  Deity  is  in- 
capalile  of  morality,  and  that  ir.s  inelfable  bliss  arises  Ironi  the 
contemplation  of  the  inmiinerahle.  truths  which  are  ever  manifest 
in  hi  *.  vii  w.  'This  princ  iide  is  carried  so  far,  that  skill  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  arts  and  scieiices,  Itrcause.  they  rei]uirc  mental  ability,  and 
contribute  to  present  pleasure,  is  elevated  into  the  dignity  of 
virtue.  Hy  tins  rule  some  of  lite  n;ost  flagitious  of  the  human 
race,  a.s  they  arc  tieeinrd  on  enminon  notions  of  morality,  may 
put  in  their  claim  for  the  praise  of  moral  excellence,  and  com¬ 
plain  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  world  which  has  done  so 
much  iniuslice  to  their  memories.  I'he  monstrous  Talleyrand, 
tin*  (liunk»'n  Moiland,  the  malignant  and  prolligale  Chur¬ 
chill,  must  he  enrolloil  in  the  li^t  cf  the  virtuous ;  because  the  first 
is  kiM  wn  to  he  l.ighly  exemplary  in  practising  the  virtue  of 
])olitieal  |  ruderte,  the  second  was  eminetuly  virtuous  in 
painting,  and  the  third  maintained  the  estimable  character  of 
a  |H)ign<.nt  and  iriesisiihle  satirist.  One  hardly  knows  how 
to  blame  the  Giceiaii  pliilosoplicr  for  broaching  such  prin¬ 
ciple^  as  these,  when  it  is  considered  how’  highly  intellectual 
nidovvii.ents  were  prized  and  even  idolized  hy  his  cstcntaiioui 
count rvtnen.  It  is  not  much  to  he  wondercil  at,  that  he 
thouUl  imagine  the  possession  of  knowledge  to  h.c  the  noblest 
viitue,  and  if  tint  the  only,  yet  the  best  attribute  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature.  But  that  men,  who  profess  to  credit  a  volume 
that  ilescvihes  the  IVivinity  as  pot  in  enforcing  the  observ- 
an«  e  of  those  relatiotis  whieli  subsist  between  him  ami  his 
rre.ilnres,  rs  faithful  in  the  ^n’rformance  of  'promises,  as 
benevolent  in  accomplishing  plans  of  happiness  for  his  ser¬ 
vant  and  farther  informs  us,  that  reverence  for  the 
tliviuc  authority  and  obedience  to  thr  divine  commands  is 
the  1  ssener  of  virtue — should  represent  the  Aristotelian  sys- 
U;n  t'f  etliic'.  as  the  most  jierfect  ever  devised  by  the  human 
mind  :  nav  iliat  Divinitv  Ihofcssors,  aiur  Houses  of  Convo- 
iMlion  in  religious  universities,  should  make  it  an  itidispcn- 
•able  branch  of  C  hristian  education,  and  exact  for  it  whole 
tlaxs  and  niglits  of  study  ami  contemplation,  to  the  exclu- 
•io!i  of  a  hoaven-ilescemled  morality,  is  a  matter  of  the  ut¬ 
most  astonishment.  It  is  a  reproach  to  their  moral  feelings, 
m  disgrace  to  their  umlers’aiuiings,  and  an  in'peachnient  of 
their  religious  faith. 

One  grand  rxccllenee  of  the  moral  system  developed  in 
iLc  New  Testament,  is  iu  uni\crsa!  appheatiou  to  all  ranks 
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•f  men  ;  it  ailapts  to  undcrstaiulinjjs  o(  every  degree 

of  strofv^tli,  and  to  dispositions  of  every  roinj)lexioii.  Its 
proniiseil  rewards  are  of  certain  attaiiunent,  and  lie  within 
the  reach  of  the  “  higit  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor.*’  Jlut 
the  chief  ^oovl  of  Aristotle  is  confined  to  men  of  talents, 
and  thos?  who  enjoy,  or  expect  to  enji^y,  the  advantage's  of 
a  plent  fill  fortune,  numerous  friends,  dourishing  fandlies, 
and  :i  high  reputation.  If  there  he  any  so  aspiring,  as  to 
desire  a  more  than  usual  portion  of  pure  and  exalte.vl  plea¬ 
sure,  let  tliem,  before  they  give  indulgence  to  sncIi  uuibi- 
tioiis  vie  a:,  inquire  whethe*’  nature  has  endowed  them  with 
a  vast  and  (.onijireiiensive  mind,  (’an  they  discover  the  con¬ 
nexion  hetwet'ii  truths  winch  lie  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
%'i'ul  with  a  spring  of  thought  light  upon  a  conclusion  at  once, 
to  w  Inch  common  minds  must  pass  slowiy  and  by  many  gra¬ 
dations?  Can  tliey  look  beyomi  the  outward  appearance  und 
supertici.d  qualities  of  objects,  and  peiv'tratc  into  the  real 
substance  and  bidden  essence  of  tb''ir  natures  ?  Disregard¬ 
ing  the  visions  of  the  material  w'orld,  1m ve  they  wings  to 
soar  into  the  etberial  regions  of  abstrnstt  spectilation,  and 
float  with  sublime  rapture  on  metaphvsiral  clouds  among 
('Categories,  Pr^dicables,  and  Preilicaments  ?  Perhaps  they 
cannot  do  ail  this.  Panci  qiios  lequus  amavit 

Jupiter. 

Then  they  mtist  not  ambitiously  hope  to  obtain  tiie  highest 
dc  gree  of  happiness.  Hut  what  if  1  can  sulrdiie  the  vehement 
passions  of  my  nature,  and  give  reason  the  sovereignty  in  niy 
bosom  ?  Tlij^u  you  may  promise  yourself  a  subordinate  mea¬ 
sure  of  enjoyment,  provided  you  inherit  glorv,  ]'ossessions, 
friends,  and  some  otlier  rcqtiisites  from  your  parents,  or  find 
yourself  in  the  way  to  ac(juire  those  advantages  by  personal 
qualities  of  your  own,  or  a  favouralile  conjuncture  of  events, 
riiis  is  a  system  suited  to  Aristotle  and  his  all-compieriug 
pupil;  [)nt  we  cannot  iccommenJ  it  to  the  teachers  or  learn¬ 
ers  of  Christianity. 

Some  of  the  particular  rules  of  this  system  aro  as  highly 
deserving,  as  its  gcnei*al  principles,  of  reprehension  by  tltc 
(^bristian  moralist.  'The  ricli  man  is  informed  that  magtiih- 
cence  is  a  virtue,  and  is  exhorted  to  expend  bis  gold  in 
sumptuous  edifices,  public  shows,  and  gorgeous  feasts  But 
the  character  which  Aristotle  Uikos  the  most  pains  to  describe, 
is  the  ma^nanimmis  man.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  philosopher  was  in  this  part  tracing  his  own 
likeness;  and  we  must  therefore  make  some  allowance  for  the 
high-toncvi  panegyric  wh’cli  he  bestows  on  the  virtue  of 
magnanimity.  In  his  view,  it  enhances  and  adorns  every 
other,  and  is  in  itself  the  perfection  of  moral  excellence. 
Adjusting  onr  opinions  and  feelings  by  tiic  standard  of  the 
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Scriptures,  \%c  confc>s  tliai  ’.ve  ilecm  this  magnanimous  man, 
who  at  Athens,  ami  in  the  court  of  Alexander,  was  the  great 
exemplar  of  virtue,  to  he  in  plain  terms,  a  proud,  unsotiahlc, 
unbending,  disdainful,  selfish  being.  But  let  the  reader  judge 
for  himself. 

*  If  the  magnanimous  man  is  pleased  indeed,  it  is  because  men  pay 
him  every  honor  that  they  are  capable  of  ;  and  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
they  ire  able.*  p.  l-I-. 

*  He  rejoices  indeed  when  he  confers  benefits,  but  is  ashamed  when 
he  receives  them.  For  to  confer  benefits  is  the  province  of  one  who 
•urpasses,  but  to  be  benefited  of  one  who  is  surpass’d.  He  also  thinks 
greatly  of  hinisi*If,  and  is  indignant  at  sustaining  the  lesser  part.’  p.  IFF 

‘  To  transcend  those  in  an  elevated  rank  is  both  dithcult  and  venerable, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  adapted  to  the  magnanimous  man  ;  but  to 
surpass  those  of  the  middling  rank  is  easy,  and  contains  nothing  great. 
Besides  it  is  not  ignoble  to  behave  with  dignity  among  the  former,  tho’ 
it  is  foolish  to  do  so  among  tho^e  of  mean  rank.  Just  as  if  any  body 
should  display  the  strength  of  his  body  among  the  infirm,  or  such  as 
are  worn  out  with  disease  anti  old  age.*  p.  1  iJ. 

It  must  bo  coiifossoil,  that  Aristotle’s  definition  of  the  chief 
good  is  admirable;  itiui  in  doNolopiiig  it,  lie  eminently  dis> 
plays  Ids  arguineiiiative  aiiU  discriminating  powers  in  their 
inofct  iiicceNsful  function,  that  of  analysis.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  his  general  tlescrijilion  of  happiness  exactly  cor- 
res{K)nds  to  the  perfect  liliss  of  tiic  cclesiial  stale.  He  af¬ 
firms  the  chief  good  to  he  “  the  best  energy  of  the  soul, 
exercisi'd  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  in  u  perfect  state 
of  heifig."  'I  lic  noblest  energy  of  the  sonl,  is  oi»viously  the 
excicis<‘  of  pure  atul  exalted  love  tow  aril  an  infinitely  per¬ 
fect  Being,  who  coniniatuls  our  admiration  and  affection,  not 
only  hv  the  essential  excellences  of  Ids  character,  hut  by 
displaying  his  perfections  in  promoting  onr  own  happiness. 
I'lie  principles  and  rules  of  virtue  must  invariably  he  ob¬ 
served,  when  the  will  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  who  is 
the  object  of  reverence,  adoration,  aiui  gratitude,  prescribes 
and  ratifics^cvcrv  moral  obligation.  'I  hat  state  of  being  is 
truly  perfect,  wliere  onr  faculties  will  he  enlarged  and  have 
full  scope  for  their  <*xercise  ;  where  we  shall  W  placed  he- 
voiul  the  reach  of  sin  and  misery,  anil  engaged  in  services 
am)  enjoyments  suited  to  the  nature,  anil  adapted  to  satisfy 
the  large  dcNires.  of  an  immortal  and  glorified  spirit.  The 
definition  of  Ansioile,  however,  is  of  no  use  in  Ids  own  sys¬ 
tem,  except  to  show  its  weakness  and  iiullicarv.  The  ex¬ 
plication  which  he  gives  of  it,  in  the  snhseijncnt  detail,  is 
totally  snhversivc  of  its  direct  and  ohvions  meaning.  In 
slun,  the  definition  of  hajipincss,  uniicrstooil  according  to 
his  own  interpretation^  is  a  mere  pomp  of  words,  an  idle 
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embellishment  of  a  deformed  morality.  He  has,  by  means 
of  a  well  conducted  analysis,  arrived  at  a  definition,  which, 
if  properly  explained  and  applied,  is  just,  admirable,  and 
sublime.  But  his  own  description  is  still  mysterious  to  him¬ 
self.  It  is  like  the  general  expressions  of  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  in  Algebra,  which  are  useless  until  some  intelligible 
value  is  given  to  the  symbols. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  inexpediency  of  the  prc« 
sent  translation,  that  but  few  words  must  be  added  on  tho 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  We  cannot  praise  the  ver¬ 
sion.  As  it  was  designed  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
Greek,  such  terms  should  not  be  employed  as  require  a  Lexi¬ 
con  to  explain  them.  Some  words  merely  exchange  the 
Greek  for  the  Roman  character:  Orectic,  Practic,  Doxastic, 
Dianoetic,  Psychical,  Dikaioma,  and  other  expressions  of  the 
same  puzzling  cast,  must  be  incomprehensible  to  those  who 
arc  only  acquainted  with  modern  languages  and  modern  dic¬ 
tionaries.  I'he  style  is  incomparably  cramp  and  stiff,  and 
reminds  the  reader,  at  every  clause,  that  it  is  something dono 
into  Knglish.  It  is  devoid  of  that  freedom,  ease,  and  spirit, 
of  which  even  a  work  of  this  kind  is  capable,  and  which  it 
peremptorily  demands  as  an  antidote  to  tlic  dryness  of  tho 
matter.  With  so  much  censure,  we  can  only  mix  the  faint 
praise,  that  the  sense  of  the  original  is  preserved  ;  which 
the  translator  evidently  understood  well,  and  to  which  ho 
leoins  to  have  given  a  degree  of  attention  that  would  have 
.been  laudably  employed  on  a  worthier  subject. 


Art.  II.  //  Journey  from  Madras^  through  the  Countries  of  Mysore^ 
Canaray  and  Midabary  performed  under  the  Order  of  the  Marquit 
Wellesley,  Go vernor-Gi'neral  of  India,  &c.  By  Francis  Buchanan,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  izc.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  East  India  Com* 
p  iny.  With  a  Map,  and  numerous  other  Engravings.  3  volt,  folio, 
pp.  1530.  Pneeb/.  6j.  Black  and  Parry,  London.  1807- 

'T'HE  quarrels  of  nations,  like  those  of  individuals,  com¬ 
monly  hecGinc  criminal  in  their  progress,  though  at  first 
they  may  have  been  just.  The  domination  of  the  angry 
passions  is  usually  the  cause,  hut  it  is  always  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  war.  'Flic  principles  which  are  called  into  action 
by  hostile  contention  become  evident  in  the  ferocity  of  mi¬ 
litary  proceedings,  and  in  the  merciless  tyranny  of  the  con. 
querors.  Rarely  indeed  liave  the  heroes  of  history,  those 
punishers  of  mankind,  been  visited  with  a  single  thought  of 
converting  their  success  to  benevolent  purposes,  of  using  with 
moderation  what  they  termed  the  Rigiits  of  Concjtiest,  of  bind¬ 
ing  up  the  wounds  they  had  intlicted,  or  of  repairing  the  in¬ 
juries  of  war  by  the  measures  of  generous  policy,  and  the  aru 
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of  peace.  To  ihc  bcneficcf.t  principles  of  Christianity  we  are 
bchohlen  for  whatever  remission  has  taken  pls\ce  in  the  san- 
guinarv  violence  of  combat,  for  the  more  hvimane  treatment 
of  prisoners,  for  the  prevalence  of  avlmission  to  the  privileges 
of  “  parole,”  and  for  the  regaril  which  is  pa»d  to  tiu  we|. 
fare  of  the  coiHjucred.  The  dictates  of  true  political  w  isdom 
invariably  coincide  with  the  principles  of  reliction;  and  we 
glailly  recognize,  in  the  woik  before  us,  an  instance  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  condition  of  provinces,  fallen  into  British  hands  by 
the  events  of  war,  that  tloes  liononr  to  the  prudence  and 
philanthropy  of  the  (Miief  Governor,  from  whom  it  origi¬ 
nated. 

'I'he  efforts  of  'Fippoo  Sail)  to  undermine  and  subvert  the 
British  establishments  in  India,  are  well  known  ;  he  fell  in  the 
attempt;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  provinces  he  had 
governed  was  retained  bv  the  vietr»rs.  But  the  mere  possession 
of  these  proviiiet‘s  was  of  little  advantage  to  ilu?  Bnti.sh  Fast 
India  (’ompany  ;  in  order  to  a|>preciatt!  their  value,  and  form 
just  maxims  of  administrative  policy,  it  w  as  neecssai  y  to  iiiKier- 
stand  the  nature  and  <|naniities  ‘of  their  prodiietioiiH,  their 
actual  stale  of  cultivation,  the  improvemenrs  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  might  he  carried.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  dispositions  of  the  new ly-ar<juircd 
snhjects  should  he  ascerlaiuevi,  and  their  manners  and  eha- 
ractiT  truly  estimated.  To  pioun>te  their  traiupiillity  and 
tiihonlination,  it  was  of  importance  to  convince  them  of  the 
sohn  iiude  felt  by  their  new  governors  for  their  permanent  wel¬ 
fare  ;  ami  to  encourage  the  renewal  of  that  industry  whicli  war 
had  interrupted,  it  was  ex|)edient  tr*  take  every  method  of 
assuriie»to  ilieiu  the  quit  t  enioyment  o!  its  fruits. 

InflueiictHl  by  sueh  views,  ^iil^q^lis  ^^'elies!ey  commissioned 
Dr.  Buchanan  to  visit  and  examme  the  provinces  of  the  My¬ 
sore,  wliich  had  never  been  aeeiiritely  explored  by  Furopeans. 
Dr.  B.  has  execiiied  his  coinimssion  witii  fidelity  and  jnoge- 
inent.  He  has  amassed  .a  copious  store  of  interesting  informa- 
lion,  answering  to  the  intentions  of  h's  einployc'rs.  'Fhe  ge- 
ner.il  readi'r  will  undouhtediv  complain  of  tIu*  diyncss  occa¬ 
sional  I  v  perceivable  in  tliese  Ib’ports,  and  naturally  inseparable 
from  Statistical  details;  but  be  should  recidleet  that  they  were 
not  prineip.iMv  or  priinarils  addresseil  to  the  public  ;  and  that 
he  is  adimtttal  to  enjoy  the  e» aiitication  he  derives  from  the 
Ollier  parts,  by  a  l.berjliiy  tl'at  deserves  aekiiowledgenient  and 


encomium. 


Or.  B.  was  dircetcil  ^)  attend  particularly  to  the  state  and 
praetiee  of  agi  imiUU’ e  in  the  various  districts  tbroiigii  which 
rie  passed  ;  he  wa-  to  exan  ine  aijd  n'port  what  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  were  piculiar  to  the  soil,  or  were  cultivated  for  the 
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•iipuort  of  the  inhabitants  ;  he  was  to  inspect  the  implement^ 
uscil  in  imsl)arulr)',  or  in  the  niinuTons  professions  ilcpemlent 
on  it,  an«(  to  ibnii  an  opinion  on  i!ic  merits  of  the  prevailing  con* 
striKiion  of  liieir  machinery.  Fie  was  to  observe  the  animals, 
especially  tiie  (lon)estic,  the  qualities  of  the  dilTerent  breeds  of 
cattle,  the  tenure  and  state  of  the  farms,  the  order  and  the' 
ctiects  of  climate  and  st^asons,  with  tiie  intinence  of  these, 
and  wnatever  other  causes  he  could  discover,  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  inhabitants.  S|w^cinums  of  such  plants  us  were 
new  and  curious,  wwe.  also  desired  by  the  Governor  General ; 
and  the  Doctor  considered  his  in>truction$  to  include  such  in¬ 
quiries  as  he  ini'.^lit  be  able  to  satisfy,  concerning  the  history 
of  the  tribes,  their  distinctions  of  caste  and  religion,  their 
customs  and  singularities,  together  with  specimens  and  re- 
.  |)reseiitations  of  antiquities.  We  are  obliged  to  him  for  a 
most  iiucresting  picture  of  man,  seen  in  various  aspects,  many 
of  wliirli  are  very  little  removeil  from  the  slate  of  savage 
naturi*,  yet  strongly  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  some,  who  value  themstdves  on  their  refinement,  appear 
to  us  utterly  otlensive  to  nature  itself;  and  what  they  regard 
as  the  very  essence  of  purity,  Wv>uld  he  rejected  witli  disgust 
by  Kuropean  nations,  d'he  higher  classes  of  the  natives, 
ulicrever  he  went,  were  distinguished  by  a  haughty  and  in¬ 
solent  superstition  *,  hy  a  repulsive  consciousness  of  hcredilary 
dignity,  and  an  overweening  sanctity,  which  rejected  industry 
from  among  its  duties,  and  rendered  them,  not  the  members, 
but  the  excrescences  of  the  community.  'I'liis  extreme  of 
imagined  holiness  can  he  scarcely  less  injurious  to  the  public 
wellare,  than  the  other  extreme  of  outcast  degradation.  Too 
wise,  t(K>  contemplative,  too  pure,  to  be  of  use  in  the  world, 
some  forget  the  end  of  their  existence  as  social  beings,  and 
pass  it  ill  total  seclusion;  while  others  wear  out  their  days, 
111  a  condition  barely  elevated  above  the  brutal,  and  divided 
between  ignorant  drudgery  and  sordid  gratifications. 

In  execution  of  his  instructions,  Dr.  B.  quitted  Madras, 
April  23,  18(K),  and,  taking  iiis  course  westward,  passed  Ban¬ 
galore  in  his  way  to  Seringapaiani.  Hence  he  travelled  lo 
the  coniines  of  ilie  Nizam’s  country,  northward  ;  then  hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  Sniiigapatam,  he  travelled  southward,  through 
the  province  of  Karnata  to  Coimhetore,  and  Malabar  ,  chang¬ 
ing  now  his  direction,  he  visited  the  towns  on  the  coast,  tra¬ 
velling  northw'ard  as  far  as  the  company’s  authority  extends. 
He  again  returned  to  Seringapauiin,  and  thence  to  Madras. 
As  the  Doctor’s  lour  was  performed  under  special  protection, 
and  by  order  of  government,  he  enjoyed  many  peculiar  and 
important  advantages.  lie  was  authorized  lo  command  in- 
foriuaiiun  from  the  company’s  officers,  and  fou«d  ready  access 
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to  |>ap(T.%  whicii  couUl  not  otherwise  have  been  opened  to  him 
without  brc.^ch  of  duty.  Wc  therefore  place  entire  confi- 
tience  in  those  volumes :  and  having  thus  given  a  very  concise 
outline  of  their  character,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  more 
particularly  some  of  the  articles  on  which  they  treat. 

(\>nspicuous  among  those  whose  tyranny  defeated  its  pur¬ 
poses  by  an  injudicious  choice  qf  means,  was  the  bigoted 
Mahometan,  I'ippoo  Saih:  a  sovereign  who  liad  beheld  the  be¬ 
neficial  etfccts  resulting  from  his  father’s  more  considerate 
policy,  yet  who  abandoned  those  principles  which  might  have 
secured  his  own  throne,  and  benefited  his  subjects.  He  de- 
stroytMl  tiic  temples  of  the  Hindoos  ;  he  dejirived  their  priests 
of  subsistence.;  he  forbade  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  with 
the  adjacent  states,  because  they  were  not  Maliomeian;  and  he 
boasted  of  making  a  rapid  progress  toward  accomplishing  his 
intention  of  suhjecting  all  India  to  the  authority  of  the  Prophet. 
He  had  already,  in  a  great  measure,  depopulated  some  of 
his  finest  provinces,  and  materially  diiuinishecl  their  revenues; 
it  was  therefore  happy,  we  doubt  not,  for  India,  that,  by  the 
chance  of  war,  his  life  and  his  projects  were  terminated  at  a 
stroke.  Dr.  B.  gives  the  following  account  of  Tippoo’s  last 
moments,  after  having  described  the  assault  of  the  walls  of 
Seringapatam  by  the  British  troops,  who  had  carried  them 
by  storm. 

‘  The  Sultan  had  been  driven  back  to  the  eastward  of  the  palace,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  He  might  certainly  have 
gone  out  at  a  gate  leading  to  tlte  north  bninch  of  the  river,  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  him  from  crossing  that,  and  joining  his  cavalry, 
which,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Futty  Hyder,  and  of  Pumea^ 
were  hovering  round  the  Bombay  army.  Fortunately,  he  decided  upon 
going  into  the  inner  fort,  by  a  narrow  sally-port;  and,  as  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so,  he  was  met  by  the  crowd  Hying  from  the  flank  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  Pith  regimen;;  while  the  troops,  coming  up  behind,  cut  off 
all  me.ins  of  retreat.  Both  parties  seem  to  have  fired  into  the  gateway ; 
and  »onie  of  the  taroj)eans  must  have  passed  through  with  the  bayonet, 
as  a  wound  evidently  inflicted  by  that  weapon,  was  discovered  in  the  arm 
of  the  Sultan.  His  object  in  going  vnto  this  gateway,  is  disputed.  The 
Htndeo4  universally  think,  that,  finaing  the  place  taken  he  was  goin^  to 
the  ftahue  to  put  all  his  family  to  deaths  and  then  to  seek  for  his  own  de- 
struiticn  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Hut,  although  such  is  considered  by 
the  Hindoos  as  the  proper  conduct  for  a  prince  in  his  situation,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  a  Mussulman  would  conduct  himself  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  nor  was  I'ippoo  ever  accused  of  want  of  afl'ection  for  his  family; 
1  think  it  more  probable,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  British  troops  hav¬ 
ing  got  into  the  inner  fort,  and  was  retiring  thitlicr  in  hopes  of  being  still 
able  to  repel  ilic  .ituck.*  *  Meet  Saduc^xltxe  favourite  of  the  Sultan,  fell 
in  attempting  to  get  through  the  gates.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
kilUJ  lu  tJu^nds  of  I'ippoo' i  soldiery  ^  and  his  cor  pise  lay  for  some  time 
ompesej  To  the  insult e  of  tho  populaee,  none  of  whom  piatsea  xvishout  spittinp 
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€n  Uf  or  loading  it  *iu\tk  a  dipper ;  for  to  him  they  attributed  moit  of 
their  tuffcrings  in  the  tyrannical  reign  of  the  Sultan.'  Vol.  I.  p.  8()* 

Tlu*  bed  chuaiberof  Tippoo,  in  this  palace,  exhibited  strik¬ 
ing  tokens  of  the  distrust  and  jeulonsy  tliut  eini>ittered  bis  days. 

It  was  not  only  guarded  by  four  tigers  in  the  antiebuinber,  but  * 
was  entirely  closed  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  received  light 
from  a  small  window  ;  and  this  window  was  so  placed,  that 
his  bed,  which  was  “  suspended  by  chains  from  the  roof,” 
couhl  not  be  seen  through  it.  “  In  this  liammock  was  found 
a  sword,  and  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols.” 

Dr.  H.  draws  incidimtally  a  very  striking  picture  of  Hin* 
(loo  duplicity  and  concealment,  as  opposed  to  Mahometan 
tvranny.  It  is  the  iinddrni  resource  ot  conscious  imbecility 
lor  counteracting  systematic  rapine. 

The  character  and  pretensions  of  tlic  sovereign  wliom  the 
company  reinstated  in  the  throne  from  wbicb  he  had  been 
excluded  by  Hyiier's  intrigues,  and  the  violence  of  'Tippoo, 
have  very  naturally  been  subjects  of  inquiry  in  Kuropo:  Dr. 

H.  gives  the  following  account  of  them.  A  portrait  of  this  . 
young  Prince,  of  no  unamiable  pliysiognomv,  is  prcbxcd  to 
the  work. 


‘  The  old  palace  of  the  Mytore  Rajns^  at  Seringapatam^  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  At  the  time  of  the  siege,  the  family  was  nduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  I  be  old  Raja  Crishna^  who  wms  llrst  confined  by  HycUr, 
died  without  issue,  but  left  his  wife  in  charge  of  a  relation,  whom  he 
had  adopted  as  his  son.  This  young  man  soon  died,  not  without  suspicion 
of  unfair  means.  His  infant  son,  the  present  Raja^  was  under  the 
charge  of  the  old  lady,  and  of  Nundi  Raja,  his  mother’s  father,  a  re- 
spi'Ctiblc  old  relative  who  now  superintends  his  education.  Shortly  be- 
lorc  the  siege,  the  whole  family  had  been  stripped  by  the  merciless  Meer 
Saducy  of  evi*n  the  poorest  ornaments ;  and  the  child,  from  bad  treatment, 
was  so  sickly,  that  his  death  was  ecpected  to  hapjx*n  very  soon.  This 
was  a  thing  prolxibly  wished  for  by  the  Sultan,  the  lamily  having 
fallen  into  such  contcmja  that  the  shadow  of  a  Raja  would  no  longer 
have  been  necessary.  The  family  of  the  Raja^  having  lK*en  closely 
shut  up  in  the  old  palace,  knew  very  little,  during  the  siege,  of  what  was 
going  forward  ;  and,  in  the  confusion  ol  the  assault,  having  hern  left 
by  their  guards,  they  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Sre  Ranga^  either 
with  a  view  of  being  protected  by  the  god,  or  of  being  defended  by  the 
surrounding  walls  from  the  .attack  of  plunderers.  On  the  restoiation  of 
tile  prince  to  tlie  throne  of  his  ancestors,  a  place  for  hit  residence  was  very 
much  w'anted  ;  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  island  of  Seri ngapa tarn  for 
a  military  station,  having  rendered  the  palaces  there  very  until  for  the 
purpose.  Tippoo,  with  his  usual  policy  of  destroying  every  monument 
ot  the  former  government,  had  razed  Nlysore,  an  1  removed  the  stones 
of  the  palace  and  temples  to  a  neighbouring  height,  where  he  was 
building  a  fort ;  which,  Irom  its  being  situated  on  a  place  commanding 
aQ  extensive  fiew,  was  called  Nazarbar.  This  fortress  could  liave  been 
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of  no  pouible  uk  in  defendio^  thr  country  ;  and  was  probably  placnrd 
mcnly  with  the  ▼•cw  of  obscuring  the  fame  of  Afysore,  the  f'lmer  capi. 
tal.  At  a  great  expense,  and  to  the  great  diiircis  of  the  peasants  work¬ 
ing  at  it,  the  Sulun  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  works  i  f  this 
place,  when  he  began  to  consider  that  it  afTorded  no  water.  He  then 
dug  an  immense  pit,  cutting  down  through  the  solid  black  rock  to  a  great 
depth  and  width,  but  without  success ;  and  when  the  siege  of  his  capital 
was  forn'cd,  the  whole  work  was  lying  in  a  mass  of  confusion,  w  ith  a 
few  wretched  tents  in  it  for  the  accor.imotlntion  of  the  workmen.  Into 
the  best  of  these,  in  July  last,  the  yr  ung  l\aja  was  conducted,  .iod  placed 
on  tlie  throne.  At  the  same  time  rhe  rebuilding  of  the  old  palace  of 
Mysore  wis  commenced,  it  is  now  to  far  advanced,  as  to  be  a  com¬ 
fortable  dwelling;  and  I  found  the  young  prii  ce  seated  in  it,  on  a  hand¬ 
some  throne,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Company.  He 
has  very  mucli  recovered  his  health,  and,  though  he  is  only  between  six 
and  seven  years  of  age,  speaks,  and  behaves  wuth  gieat  propriety  and  de¬ 
corum.  From  Indian  r//yue///,he  endeavours  in  pubhc  to  preserve  a  dignified 
gravity  of  countenance ;  but  tire  attentions  of  Colonel  Close,  the  resi¬ 
dent,  to  whom  he  is  greatly  indebted  for  that  officer’s  dlbtlnguished  ef¬ 
forts  in  his  delivery,  make  him  sometimes  relax  ;  and  then  his  face  is 
very  lively  and  interesting.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  ti7.  68. 

Thr  i-xtriu  of  Dr.  H.’s  jounicy  has  rnabletl  him  to  |)resont 
a  grrat  variety  of  information  from  dillortrnt  parts;  for  the 
present,  wo  shall  chiefly  attend  to  his  first  volume. 

The  first  tiling  that  strikes  us,  as  it  did  Dr.  H.,  is  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  natives  in  ronstriicling  the  tanks^  or  reservoirs  of 
water,  wliieli  are  iiuiispens;ihle  to  their  agricnltnral  snccess. 
'Fliey  are  formeil,  where  it  is  possible,  by  slintiing  u|),  with  an 
artificial  bank,  an  ojiening  between  two  natural  ridges,  or  hills 
r>f  grouiul.  .\ii.aceonnt,  with  a  ])late,  of  a  very  extensive  t»nk, 
is  iiitroduceil  at  ilie  commenciniient  of  this  work. 

•  1  he  sheet  of  water  is  said  to  be  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
three  in  widili  ;  in  the  rainy  season  it  receives  a  supply  of  w'  ter  from  an 
."idjacent  river,  and  from  several  small  5ta*ani8  that  are  collectcil  by  a  canal ; 
in  the  dry  season,  the  water  is  let  out  in  small  streams,  as  wanted  for 
cultivation.  It  has  sluices  of  stone,  strongly  fortified,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  overflowing  ;  with  temporaiy  additions  to  raise  tlic  banks 
at  high  as  |K>ssiblc,  when  there  is  plenty  of  rain.*  V’ol.  1.  p.  +. 

Some  of  these  tanks  are  lined  all  round  with  stones  of  cut 
granite,  whieii  descend  lo  the  hottom  in  steps.  A  tank  of  this 
kind  Dr.  13.  mentions,  “  in  one  i>f  the  most  desert  places  of 
the  country, "  p.  II.  'I’lie  first  stu'cies  of  tank,  that  formed 
hy  throwing  a  mound  across  a  valley,  is  called  (in  the  Taymd 
language)  F.ray  ;  that  foriiu'd  hy  digging  is  called  Culam. 
^V  hen  these  are  constructed  hy  an  individual,  the  service  he 
has  rt'ndcretl  to  the  eomiminiiy  adds  this  title  to  his  name. 

•  Very  great  unks  sometimes  cost  ‘20,000  pagodas  (if.  6,746)  and  are 
made  at  the  exj^ence  rt  government.  The  fanuert  contribute  nothing 
toward  the  building  or  repairing  of  unka  ;  but  when,  from  a  great  and 
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•Uiidei  influx  of  water,  one  is  in  dao^r  of  burstlo^y,  they  all  astcnablr, 
iiul  work  to  clear  the  sluice  ( Cody)  and  other  passages,  fur  letting  off 
the  superfluous  water.'  p.  279. 

When  these  valnahle  constructions  are  destroyed  by  any 
calamity,  or  stiiferpil  to  decay,  the  lands  are  left  uncultivated, 
and  dep  );>ulation  follows.  Wliat,  then,  shull  uv  think  of  tha 
barbariiy  of  T'ppoo,  who  or^lered  a  capital  Link  to  be  de- 
itroveil,  from  mere  tuivy  and  caprice,  or  rather  from  emmity 
to  his  Hindt»o  subjects,  because  they  were  Hindoos ! 

It  is  well  known  tliat  rice  forms  the  principal  article  of  food 
in  India;  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  annually  consumed 
among  oursidves.  The  cultivation  of  tills  vegetable,  wc  learn 
from  Dr.  B.,  is  not  confined  to  one  invari.tble  system : 

*  There  are  three  modes  of  sowing  the  seed  of  Rice,  from  whence  arise 
three  kinds  of  Cultivation.  In  the  first  mode  the  seed  is  sown  dry,  on  the 
fields  that  are  to  rear  it  to  maturity.  In  the  second  mode,  the  seed  it 
made  to  vegetate  before  it  is  sown ;  and  t!ie  field,  when  fitted  to  receive 
it,  is  reduced  to  a  puddle  :  this  I  calJ  the  sprouted  cultivation.-^ln  the 
third  kind  of  cultivation,  the  »ccii  is  sown  very  thick  in  a  small  plot  of 
gn^und  ;  and,  when  it  has  shot  np  to  about  a  foot  high,  the  young  rice  it 
transplanted  into  the  fields  where  it  is  to  ripen.'  p.  84*. 

Whether  by  any  hint  derived  from  either  of  these  modes 
of  cultivation,  this  vegetable  might  be  naturalized  in  Britain, 
we  cannot  take  on  ourselves  to  determine  ;  but  it  should 
appear  from  the  remarks  of  our  traveller,  that  not  every  kind 
of  rice  demands,  as  indispensable,  a  greater  supply  of  water 
than  some  parts  of  Britain  utford,  nor  a  greater  proportion  of 
beat;  since  rice  is  grown  among  mountains  where  snow  is  by 
DO  means  uncommon. 

Rice  in  the  husk,  i.e.  PaJdi/y  will  keep  two  years  witliout 
iltcration,  or  even  four  years  without  being  unfit  for  use.  Dr. 
B.  describes  three  ways  of  depriving  this  grain  of  the  husk, 
by  soaking,  hy  boiling,  or  by  beating  it.  The  rice  used  by  the 
Brahmins  is  never  boiled  in  this  stage  of  preparation,  though 
it  is  reckoned  most  delicate  when  so  prepared. 

*  Ground  brought  into  cultivation  for  rice,  it  universally  contiderrd 
at  arrived  at  the  highcit  possible  degree  of  improvement;  and  all  at- 
temnti  to  render  it  more  productive  by  a  succession  of  crops  or  by  fallow, 
would  be  looked  on  as  proofs  of  insanity.  \N  here  there  is  a  supply  of 
water,  the  farmers  in  general  think,  that  the  best  plan  of  cultivation  is 
to  tow  one  crop  of  rice  immediately  after  another  has  been  reaped  ;  and  in 
•ooie  parts,  favoured  with  a  supply  of  water,  three  crops  of  rice  are 
tvery  year  regularly  produced.' 

With  equal  accuracy  the  Dr.  attends  to  the  cultivation  of 
other  vegetables  ;  as  the  sesamum,  the  sugar-cane,  cardamomt, 
pepper,  betel,  palm-trees  of  various  kinds,  and  others  which 
furnuh  food  for  man  or  betst.  We  shall  extract  his  account 
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the  popper  vine  ;  because  the  spice,  which  is  its  fruit,  has 
lonsr  boon  a  considerable  subject  of  commerce  and  consumption 
in  Kurope. 

•  The  cultivators  here  say,  that  the  pepper  vine  dors  not  thrive  when 
planted  close  together  ;  and  therefore  every  man,  in  the  gard*  n  near  hit 
house,  has  live  or  six  tret'S  only,  which  are  intended  as  supports  for  this 
valuable  plant.  The  Manj^o  tree  ( Manglfera )  is  rcckone  i  the  best  for 

tlie  purpose,  and  its  fruit  is  not  injured  by  the  p<*ppcr . The  .\fan^9  tree 

ought  to  be  at  least  twenty  years  old  before  any  ])eppcr  vines  arc  pul  on 
it....  l^twecQ  the  1 1th  of  June  and  the  12th  of  July,  or  at  the  commence, 
nicnt  of  the  rainy  season,  the  soil  round  the  tree  is  dug  ;  and  a  small 
bank,  surrounding  the  root,  at  a  cubit’s  distance,  is  formed  to  confine  the 
water.  1  hen  from  8  to  12  shoots  of  the  vine,  in  proportion  to  the  site  of 
the  tree,  arc  laid  down  within  the  bank,  and  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
one  end  standing  up  against  the  trunk.  They  are  tlicn  covered  with  about 
in  inch  of  line  mould  ;  and,  if  any  length  of  time  occurs  without  rain, 
they  must  be  watered  ;  but  this  is  seldom  required.  The  shoots  are  about 
1  cubit  long.  As  the  vines  grow,  they  must  be  tied  up  to  the  tree,  and 
rank  wrt'di  must  be  pulled  up  ft om  near  their  roots,  in  the  hot  leasott 
they  require  to  be  watered  with  a  pot ;  and,  ai  tl»o  rornmencement  of  the 
rainy  season,  some  leaves,  ashes,  and  dung,  must  be  spread  on  the  ground 
near  their  roots.  The  j>cppcr  vino  begins  to  bear  at  six  years  of  age  ;  io 
four  years  more  it  is  in  full  perfection,  and  continues  so  for  twenty  years, 
when  it  dies.  The  young  Amenta  begin  to  form  at  a  feast  called 
Tiruvjdaray  Netvelly,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  conjunction  of 
ilie  surs,  the  pi'riod  of  wrhich  none  but  astrologers  can  tel).  It  happened 
this  year  on  the  ITih  of  June.  I  he  beginning  of  the  rainy  se.ason  may 
ihea'torc  be  considered  as  the  flowering  time  of  the  pepper.  When  the 
fruit  is  intended  for  hlack  |x*pper,  it  is  not  allowed  to  ripen,  but  is  collected 
grxvn,  so  soon  .as  t)>e  IxTries  become  hard  and  finn,  which  happens 
between  Dec.  Ifl,  and  Jan.  11  As  the  Amenta  come  to  a  proper  ma¬ 
turity,  they  are  pinched  otf  by  the  finders,  pbeed  on  a  mat,  and  rubbed 
with  the  hands  and  feet,  until  the  bc'rnes  separate  from  the  stem.  Thess 
are  then  spread  out  on  mats,  so  that  one  does  not  lie  upon  another,  and 
are  dried  two,  or,  at  most,  three  days  in  the  sun  ;  while  at  night  they  are 
collected  in  earthen  jugs,  to  keep  them  from  the  dew.  The  pepper  it 
then  put  up  in  mat-bags,  conuining  from  2  to  4  tolams^  or  from  64 
tol2S  Ibfi.  and  is  fit  for  sale.... What  is  intended  for  white  pepper,  is  allowed 
to  become  quite  rip  •.  'rho  licrries  are  then  red  ;  and  the  pulp  being  washed 
off,  the  white  Si'cd  it  dried  for  sale.  The  vines,  in  this  case,  arc  very  apt 
to  die  ;  an^l  in  this  province,  little  or  none  is  now  made.*  Vol.  II.  p.  4b3. 

This  cultivation  docs  not  appear  to  be  very  laborious,  or 
very  costly.  I)i*.  B.  even  thinks  one  ninth  of  the  produce 
would  pay  the  c\pcn>cs.  In  fact,  agiicultural  labour^  as  a 
British  farmer  uould  understand  the  term,  is  but  little  known 
in  India.  W  bat  would  one  of  our  industrious  early  risers  say  to 
the  following  tlcscri|)tion  of  their  occiipatitin,  a.s  given  by 
Xi'^rknxg  vint,  in  some  parts  of  tiiat  country  ^ — 

•  The  hibourers  gave  mo  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
ibey  pa>s  ilicu  liiuc.*-* About  cigiit  o  dock  of  our  day  they  iIk  irom  bed, 
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and  amoak  tobacco ;  they  perform  their  cracuations  and  ablutions ;  and 
haYin^  been  puritied*  they  worship  the  ^ods.  I  hey  then  eat*  an  operation 
in  which  two  hours  are  expended.  They  then  rest  themaelves  half  an 
hour,  when  they  proCi*ed  to  the  field,  ana  work  six  hours.  On  their 
return,  they  a^ain  pray,  and  take  a  little  ol  any  cold  victual  that  they 
hare.  They  then  look  after  the  cattle,  and  give  them  water  and  fodder. 
The  labour  of  the  day  is  now  over  ;  and  the  workman,  ha\*ing  again 
washeii  and  prayed,  tikes  his  suppiT,  and,  about  seven  o’clock,  goes  to 
bed,  where  he  remains  thirteen  hours.  This  is  their  employment  during 
the  six  months  of  toil.  In  the  remaining  half  of  tlie  year,  little  cultiva¬ 
tion  being  carried  on,  they  repair  their  house's,  lay  in  a  stock  of  firewood, 
carry  out  dung,  and  do  other  little  jobs  about  the  farm.  Masters,  o|' 
course,  work  still  less.’  Vol.  111.  p.‘298.  • 

If  some  other  Nvorkinen  were  not  more  alert  than  these 
cultivators,  India  would  not  maintain  the  rank  which  it  holds^ 
and  has  ever  held,  for  ingenious  and  even  operose  produc* 
tions.  It  is  true,  inilet'd,  that  the  iniplemcnts  of  agriculture, 
and  of  some  prtifessious,  as  delineated  hy  Dr.  B.  are  slight, 
and  we  may  add  feeble.  But  the  speeimen  of  .vhip«huilding, 
that  India  has  lately  sent  over  to  this  country,  is  reported  to 
exhibit  no  symptoms  either  of  sloth  or  debility. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  III.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs. Elizabeth  Car/rr,  with  a  new 
Edition  of  her  Poems,  some  of  which  have  never  appeared  before  ) 
to  which  are  added,  some  Miscellaneous  Essays  in  Prose,  together  with 
Notes  on  the  Bible,  and  Answers  to  Objections  concerning  the  ChristiaTi 
Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Montagu  Pennington,  M.  A.  Vicar  of 
Northbourn,  in  Kent,  her  Nephew  and  Executor,  ito.  pp.  04t3. 
Price  21.  28.  bds.  F.  C.  and  J.  Rivington.  1807. 

THE  private  history  and  character  of  so  accomplished  a 
wonian  as  Mrs.  Carter,  a  woman  wlio  attained  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  literary  distinction  at  a  period  when  ’vspectable  female 
writers  were  extremely  rare,  who  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  her  time,  and  who  lived 
to  the  extraordinary  age  ot  may  well  excite  the  intelligent 
reader’s  curiosity.  The  work  now  before  us  will  therefore 
be  opened  with  interest,  and  wc  arc  persuaded  it  will  not  be 
closed  with  feelings  of  weariness  or  disappointment.  It  is  not 
indeed  fruitful  of  incident ;  it  is  the  narrative  of  a  domestic 
and  single  life,  and  contains  little  to  surprize  or  captivate  ; 
yet  it  displays  such  warmth  of  friendship,  active  benevolence, 
and  cheerful  piety,  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Carter,  with  bq 
lunch  Ih-ely  and  judicious  remark,  in  her  letters,  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  yield  considerable  amusement  and  information,  while 
it  impresses  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments  and  moral  worth. 
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Kliribetli  Carter,  eldest  ilaii? liter  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Carter, 
was  born  at  Deal,  the  16th  of  Dereniber  (N.  S.)  1717.  She 
ittceive<l  from  her  father,  in  common  with  her  sisters  and 
brothers,  a  learned  education.  Very  dull  of  apjjrehension, 
nnd  slow  in  attaining  tlie  rudiments  of  knowledge,  her  early 
life  alTordt'd  no  pro. uise  of  her  future  eminence;  yet  in  .‘plle 
of  natural  disadvatiiagcs  she  resolved  to  be  a  scholar,  aud  her 
success  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  signal  triumphs  of 
persevering  industry.  Her  health,  however,  was  the  sueritice  ; 
a  distressing  head  nch,  almost  her  constant  companion  through 
life,  was  the.  unhappy  consequence  of  her  unreiuiiiing  attention 
to  study.  Her  inaptitude  to  acquire  knowledge  was  accom¬ 
panied,  as  very  commonly  happens,  with  so  retentive  a  me¬ 
mory,  that  w'hat  sfi<*  had  once  gained  she  never  afterwards 
lost.  In  the  year  173?,  she  published  a  very  small  collection 
^f  poems  written  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Her 
i)rogre>s  in  h*arning  very  soon  occasioned  her  to  be  noticed 
hy  persons  of  distinction  ;  and  from  the  age  of  18  or  19  she 
generally  pa>si*d  a  great  pan  of  the  winter  in  London,  in  the 
company  and  at  llie  houses  of  some  of  her  respectable  con¬ 
nexion*.  riie  summer  she  ehietlv  spent  witli  her  father  at 
Deal,  or  with  her  friends  at  ('anterLur)'.  The  first  part  of  her 
life  was  mostly  employed  in  study  ;  she  began  wiili  the  Latin 
and  Gret  k  languages,  and  after  sonic  time  added  to  them  tho 
Hebrew.  Her  proficiency  in  the  (ireck  was  very  considera¬ 
ble,  and  obtained  the  ennobling  praise  of  Dr.  Jonnson.  She 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  French,  and  acquired  a  respectable 
knowletige  of  luilian,  Spanish,  and  Cierman,  without  any  as¬ 
sistance.  “  Later  in  hie  she  learned  Portuguese;  in  vvhirlt, 
for  want  of  books,  she  probahlyv  made  no  great  progress 
lastly,  she  was  just  able  to  read  Arabic,  with  the  constant 
assistance  of  a  dictionary.  Meantime  the  sciences  were  not 
neglected,  though  they  were  much  less  to  her  taste  than 
cltissieul  and  historical  literature.  While  pursuing  her  Grin-k 
studies,  Mrs.  Carter  took  great  delight  in  ancient  geography, 
and  n^adc  many  manuscript  corrections  in  the  maps  wliich 
she  was  accustouu‘d  to  consult.  She  was  much  less  conversant, 
it  is  said,  “  with  modern  geography,  or  even  that  of  her  own 
country,  ot  which  she  had  only  a  general,  and  in  some  cases 
merely  a  superficial  knowledge.”  With  regard  to  her  reli¬ 
gious  attainments,  her  biographer  ohsenes, 

•  But  among  h*  r  tiudiet  there  \^ai  one  which  ahe  never  neglected  ; 
one  which  waa  always  dear  to  her  from  her  c«rlicit  infancy  to  the  latest 
period  of  her  life,  and  in  which  the  m.’ide  a  continual  progrens  This  wat 
%i  at  of  Religion,  which  was  her  constant  care  and  greatest  delight.  Her 
acquaintance  wrilh  tl^e  Bible,  some  part  of  which  she  never  Lilcd  to  read 
tfery  day,  was  aa  •ompltu,  aa  htr  belief  ia  ii  waa  ainaTc.  M 
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|M*r«on  ever  fntleavourcd  more,  and  few  with  greater  success,  to  regulate 
the  whole  of  their  conduct  by  that  unerring  guide.  S])e  asdsted  her  dc- 
\oiion  also  by  assiduously  reading  the  b<'si  sermons,  and  other  works 
upon  that  most  intCH'sting  subject.  Her  piety  was  never  varying;  con* 
slant,  fervent,  but  nut  enthusiastic  ;  and  the  author  of  this  sketch  twice 
assisted  her,  in  his  professional  capacity,  in  the  most  solemn  exercise  iif 
religion,  when  she  was  su]>|)08ed  by  others,  and  thought  herself,  to  be 
dying;  and  she  recei\ed  the  Sacrament  with  the  8.ime  calm  and  grateful 
devotion,  the  s  ime  Christian  hope  expressed  in  all  humility;  the  same 
composure  of  mind,  as  in  the  time  of  her  highest  I.ealth.  It  wms  impossi¬ 
ble  to  witness  a  scene  of  such  sublime  and  rational  )>iety,  without  mentally 
.applying  to  the  occasion  the  affecting  prayer  of  a  true  prophet  though 
w’cked  man.  Lit  me  die  the  dfath  of  the  ri^hteowi,  and  let  my  last  end  bt 
like  her's. 

‘  'fo  controversial  divinitv,  however,  she  had  a  great  dislike,  ami 
thought  it  productive  of  more  harm  than  good;  and  she  adviseiiher 
friends  never  to  read  books  adver  c  to  the  Scriptures,  or  raising  objections 
to  them.  And  she  gave  this  reason  for  it,  that  the  objection,  though 
futile,  might  strike  the  mind,  and  perhaps  unsettle  tlie  faith  ;  and  the 
answer  to  it,  however  good,  might  fail  to  carry  conviction,  so  that  much 
might  be  lost  while  no  hing  could  be  gained.  And  perhaps  with  regard 
to  a  great  part  of  die  w  oild  this  reasoning  may  bt'  just ;  but  with  resjH'Ct 
to  herself,  her  faith  was  too  well  founded  to  lie  shaken  ;  and  her  notes  on 
llie  Scriptures,  as  well  as  answers  to  objections  made  to  their  truth,  which 
are  intended  to  be  made  public,  will  shew  that  she  needed  not  to  have 
any  fear  on  her  own  account  of  reading  all  that  could  be  urged  against 
liieni. 

‘  As  her  piety  iKgan  early,  so  it  travelled  with  her  through  life. 
It  was  at  all  times  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  her  charact  r.  It 
Was  indeed  the  very  ]>lety  of  the  C>ospel,  shewn  not  by  enthusiasm,  or 
depreciating  that  of  others,  but  by  a  calm,  rational,  and  constant  devotion, 
and  the  most  unwraried  attention  to  acquire  the  tcmiRT,  and  practise  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  life.  She  never  tlianked  (»od,  like  the  proud  Phari¬ 
see,  that  she  was  not  like  others,  but  rather,  like  the  puldican,  besought 
him  to  Ik*  merciful  to  her  a  sinner.*  pp.  1 1 — 13. 

^^\*  aiv  sorry  lo  find  an  account  of  Mis.  (’.Vs  (‘oinpliance 
with  tlio  frivolous  ami  nnworthv  <Mi*tonis  of  fasliionahio  lift\ 
inirodnct'd  in  close  connt'ction  wiili  ibis  interesting  skotrli.  If 
it  were  possible  for  a  strong  ;inacbnu*nt  to  canl-piaying 
and  dancing  to  be.  considered  as  strictly  consistent  vvitb  the 
condition,  t!ic  faith,  the  dnties,  l!ie  prevailing  spirit,  and 
cxnllcd  destinv  of  such  a  bi'ing  ;is  Mrs.  Caite'r,  we  should 
still  feel  It  right  to  protest  against  the  tacit  app-ohalion  witli 
which  the  reverend  llii'or.ipher  lias  mentioned  the.se  jnvriiile 
gaieties.  Of  the  oiiiecior  who  might  dt'cm  them  innoc<*rit  in 
lhi>  parlicniar  i  'dividual,  wc  would  stillask,  are  they  not  iisnally 
criminal,  arc  th  'y  not  aluay>  dangerous,  as  pr  ctised  by  the 
eencral  inas^  of  society,  for  whom  max im.s  are  I.ii  I  down  and 
laws  enacted  Would  it  he  a  reflection  peculiarly  consoling 
VoL.  IV.  A  a 
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to  the  wise  anil  gooil  on  a  ileaih-hcJ,  that  by  ilicir  example, 
which  would  be  cited  as  e(|nivalent  to  a  thousand  arguments, 
the  volatile  had  been  leil  into  temptation,  or  the  vicious  en- 
eonraged  in  sin  ?  For  Sal)hath-breaking,  we  suppose  even 
fciieh  a  precedent  as  Mrs.  Charter’s  occasional  ck'vialiofis  in 
conformity  to  continental  customs  will  scarcely  be  pleaded  as 
a  justification. 

In  close  application  to  study,  frequently  mixing  with  tlic 
siM-iety  of  i!ie  great  and  good,  and  sometimes  joining  in  these 
amusements,  Mrs.  (.'arter  spent  the  first  part  of  her  life.  At 
the  period  wljen  young  ladies  usually  obtain  or  expect 
iiusbands,  she  was  not  destitute  of  admirers  ;  hut  none  of 
these  appears  to  have  been  entirely  of  congenial  qualilicati- 
oils  ;  she  was  therefore  not  persuaded  by  any  of  the  appli¬ 
cants,  or  hy  the  wish  of  her  father,  to  relinquish  learned 
leisure  and  mental  independence  for  the  solieitudes  and  obli¬ 
gations  of.  domestic  life.  'Flic  year  1739  introduced  Mrs. 
Carter  to  tlie  world  as  a  writer  of  prose.  She  published  a 
translation  of  a  critiipie  on  I*ope's  Kssay  on  Man  from  the 
French  of  Crousaz,  and  a  transl.uion  of  Algarotti’s  Newtoiiia- 
iiismo  per  le  Dame  frotii  the  Italian,  neither  of  which,  in  later 
life,  she  wished  her  friends  tii  renicmlK*r.  'Flie  fame,  how¬ 
ever,  which  they  acquired  for  her,  was  the  means  of  introduc¬ 
ing  her  to  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Hertford  ;  with  this 
l.adv  she.  afterwards  Iive«l  in  terms  of  ri‘spcctful  intimaev. 
At  the  age  of  i\\  o  and  twenty ,  tlie  conijiany  and  approliation 
of  Mrs.  (’arter  was  sought  by  inanv  persons  of  genius  as  well 
as  distinction.  Ani  vinti  in  thi*  \  ear  1741,  had  a  great  in- 
tlueiice  III  direc  ting  Mrs.  (’arter’s  pursuits,  atnl  enlarj^ing  the 
►phere  of  her  happiness  ;nid  rcsjicctahility  Uirough  lilc.  'Fliis 
was  her  introduelu»n  to  tlie  accomplished  and  excellent  Miss 
'I'alhot.  in  till' s. line  \e.ir  these  kindred  spirits  eommciiced 
A  most  unreserved  and  conlideiitial  epistolarv  correspondence. 
'io  thi.'  Lady  the  public  are  indehted  for  t!;e  fust  suggestion  to 
Mi>*.  Carter  of  her  crlehr.'iicd  and  pnneipal  work,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  f.pictetus  ;  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  is  eumposed  of  their  correspondeiiee  on  this  and 
other  suhieets.  I  his  work,  which  is  so  higlily  crcditiible  to 
bereriiie.il  powers,  alter  passing  through  the  bauds  of  Seeker, 
at  tliai  time  IVishop  of  Oxfoiil,  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  . 
Airril  I75S.  “  It  was  miieb  admirivl,  and  talked  of,"  says 

^lr.  l^eniiington,  “  as  >o(m  as  published  ;  and  the  extraordi- 
rary  eircuiiist.mce  ofa  translation  from  the  Ciroek  of  so  ditVi- 
I  ult  an  author  by  a  woman,  made  a  great  noise  all  over  Fat- 
rope.  F.veii  in  Kiissia,  where,  as  Mrs.  Carter  humourously 
observed,  tliev  were  just  learning  to  walk  on  their  bind  legSf 
an  accoxini  was  publUhcd  of  tier,  which  was  on  tiic  whuU 
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prettv  correct/’  In  the  year  I "58,  Mrs.  C.’s  great  friciui^ 
Dr.  S'cker,  was  pminoted  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  ami  she  was  frec^uently  an  inmate  with  his  family  at 
Lainheth,  wheri*,  as  she  otten  (leclar  al  afterwards,  site  passed 
some  of  tile  happiest  hours  of  her  life.  Il  was  there  she  was 
iiiln).liieed  to  Sirs.  Montagu,  Ccorge,  the  first  Lord  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  and  \\  illiam  Pulteney,  Karl  of  Bath.  'Phe  characters  of 
tiuNeMiisiingiiislutd  persons  are  jtieasiiigly  illustrated  in  some 
of  hv’i*  leiiers. 

In  I7r»3,  Mrs.  Carter  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  the  Karl  of  Bath  ;  and  at  a  suhse- 
(juent  time,  repeated  her  visit,  from  a  benevolent  motive. 
Her  letters,  during  both  tliese  periods,  to  her  friends  in 
Kngland,  are  Judicious  and  freipieutly  amusing.  Indeed 
through  the  wliole  of  the  work  Mr.  Pennington  has  properly 
introduced  Mrs.  ('.  as  her  own  biographer,  with  a  delicacy 
and  a  judgement  that  exempts  him  from  ih»‘  censures  which  are 
too  often  due  to  publishers  of  private  corri'spniulenee.  Ho¬ 
noured  and  flattiM*evl  bv  the  great  and  leariu'd,  highly  respect- 
el  by  her  friends,  and  possessed  of  a  comfortable  inditpend- 
ence,  .Mrs.  (’artcr  liveil  for  many  years  without  any  particular 
literary  exertion.  But  she  enjoyed  little  health  ;  she  was 
often  the  victim  of  distrv'ssiug  nervous  affections,  and  at  last, 
worn  out  with  years  and  inlirmiti(*s,  she  expired  on  the  I9th 
of  Februaiy,  lHO(i. 

'riie  size  of  this  volume  qualifies  it  to  accomjiany  the  first 
edition  oftlie  Kpictetus  ;  in  order  to  nnuler  them  together 
a  complete  collection  of  Mrs.  Carter's  works,  her  Poems,  in- 
cliidmg  those  juihlished  in  17:J8,  and  her  Miscellaneous 
Kssavs,  are  here  reprinted  ;  with  these  are  united  some  i^)em8 
liitherto  unpuhlished,  Kxtraclsfrom  her  letters  on  miscellaiieoua 
siihjecti.  Notes  on  the  Bible,  and  Answers  to  Objections  against 
till*  (diristian  religion.  As  an  author,  Mrs.  Carter’s  fame  has 
lieei)  considerable  ;  its  surest  basis,  uniloiihtedly,  is  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Kpictetus,  w  hich  is  a  real  service  to  English  literature, 
and  a  permanent  honour  to  the  sex.  She  displays  a  correct 
knowledge  of  her  own  language!,  which  she  writes  with  sim¬ 
plicity  and  force  ;  her  periods,  without  losing  their  vigour, 
have  an  air  of  grace  arul  delicacy.  Her  humour  is  elegant,  if 
not  very  rich  ;  and  her  sentiments  are  evidently  the.  offspring 
<ifa  powerful  and  cultivated  intellect,  tlmiigh  tliey  seldom 
S'urprise  the  mind  with  originality,  or  expand  it  with  grandeur. 

UV  are  free  to  confess  our  opinion,  that  her  merit  as  a 
poet  hits  been  usually  rated  at  its  highest  worth  ;  her  poetical 
voinpi)>itions  collsi^t  of  just  remarks,  which  would  have  made 
goo«l  prose.  ;  they  are  neatly  and  even  elegantly  versified, 
■*nd  may  there  foie  be  esteemed  good  poetry.  But  the.  high 
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to  lilt?  wise  aiul  go(Kl  oil  a  tleaih-heJ,  that  l)y  their  example, 
which  would  be  oiled  as  ei|uivalent  lo  a  thousand  arguments, 
the  volatile  had  h<*en  led  into  ti'Uiptatioti,  (»r  the  vicious  eii- 
eoiirageil  in  sin  ?  For  Sahhalh-hreaking,  we  suppose  even 
such  a  jirecedtMii  as  Mrs.  Charter’s  neeasional  tk’vialiohs  in 
conformity  lo  coutineiiial  customs  will  scarcely  be  pleadetl  as 
a  jiisii heat  ion. 

In  ch>se  application  to  study,  frequently  mixing  wiili  the 
society  of  i!ie  gix*at  and  good,  anti  st)nietimes  joining  in  these 
amusements,  Mrs.  (’artcr  spent  the  first  part  of  her  life.  At 
the  period  when  young  ladies  usually  obtain  or  expect 
iiushands,  she  was  not  tU'stituie  of  admirers  ;  hut  none  of 
these  appears  to  have  been  entirely  of  congenial  (jnaliheati- 
ons  ;  she  was  thereforv*  not  persuadetl  by  any  of  the  appli¬ 
cants,  or  hy  the  wish  of  her  father,  to  relinquish  learned 
leisure  anti  mental  ind(‘pondence  for  the  solicitudes  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  domestic  life.  I'lie  year  1739  introduced  iMrs. 
C’arler  to  the  world  as  a  writer  of  prose.  She  published  a 
translation  of  a  criti(]ne  on  Pojie’s  Kssay*  on  Man  from  the 
French  of  Cron>az,  and  a  translation  of  Algarotti’s  Newtonia- 
iiismo  per  le  Dame  frotn  the  Italian,  neither  of  which,  in  later 
life,  she  wished  her  frieiuls  lii  remcmiKT.  'I'lie  fame,  how¬ 
ever,  which  they  accpiirod  for  her,  was  the  means  of  introduc¬ 
ing  her  lo  the  celehrattvl  Couiilcss  of  Hertford  ;  with  this 
Ladv  she.  afterwards  lived  in  terms  of  ri'speclful  intimaev. 
At  the  age  of  tw  o  ami  twenty ,  the  company  and  approbation 
of  Mrs.  (hirtcT  uas  sought  hv  manv  persons  of  gt?nius  as  well 
Hs  diNtinction.  Ani‘vent  in  tin'  vear  1741,  had  a  great  in- 
tluence  Ml  dinu  ting  Mrs.  ('artin’s  pursuits,  ami  enlargif^g  the 
sphere  of  her  luipjiines''  and  resjicetahility  tjirough  life.  This 
was  licr  introduction  to  the  aecouiplished  ami  excellent  Miss 
'fallHit.  In  the  .same:  year  these  kindred  spirits  cotnnienceil 
a  most  unreserved  and  confidential  epistolarv  corrt'spomlencc. 
'i'o  ihi.^  Lady  the  puhlie  are  imUditi'd  for  the  first  suggestion  to 
Mrs.  C'artcr  of  her  crlchr.'iietl  and  principal  work,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  l-.pictetus  ;  and  liic  moNt  interesting  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  is  composed  of  their  correspondence  oti  this  and 
fulicr  Nuhieets.  1  his  work,  which  is  so  highly  crcdiUible  to 
her  critical  powers,  alter  passing  through  the  hands  of  Seeker, 
at  tha»  lime  l»i>hop  of  Oxford,  was  ushered  into  tlie  world  in 
April  175S.  “  It  was  mueh  atlmirtxl,  and  talked  of,”  s;iys 

Mr.  Pt'omngttm,  as  soott  as  published;  and  the  extraordi- 
r.irv  circumstance  ot  a  translation  from  the  CJrcek  of  so  dirti- 
I  nit  an  author  hy  a  woman,  made  a  great  noise  all  over  F.n- 
fopc.  r.xtMi  in  Hiissia,  where,  as  Mrs.  Carter  hnmonronsly 
observed,  they  were  inst  learning  to  walk  on  their  hind  legs, 
an  account  w«s  publUhcd  of  her,  which  was  uti  Uic  wiiui# 
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pr^^ttv  correct/’  In  the  year  1158,  Mrs.  C.’s  irreat  friend^ 
Dr.  ?^'cker,  was  promoted  to  tlie  Metropolitan  See  of  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  iuul  she  was  fretpicnlly  an  inmate  with  his  family  at 
Lamheth,  where,  as  she  often  declareil  afterwards,  she  passed 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life.  It  was  there  she  was 
intro. Iticed  to  Sirs.  Montai^u,  (icorj^t*,  the  first  Lord  LyttcU 
ton,  and  W’iliiam  Pultency,  Ivarl  of  Hatli.  The  characters  of 
thc'^e  disiingtiislutd  persons  are  pleasingly  illustrated  in  some 
of  li.’r  letters. 

In  17ri3,  Mrs.  Carter  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  company 
with  .Mrs.  Montagu,  and  the  Karl  of  Hath  ;  and  at  a  suhse- 
(|ueut  time,  repeated  her  visit,  from  a  benevolent  motive. 
Her  letters,  during  both  tliese  periods,  to  her  friends  in 
Kngland,  are  judicious  and  fretpiently  amusing.  Indeed 
through  the  whole  of  the  work  .Mr.  Pennington  has  properly 
introduci*  !  Mrs.  il.  as  her  own  biographer,  with  a  delicacy 
and  a  judgement  that  exempts  him  from  ilit*  ceiisiire.s  which  are 
too  ofirii  due  to  pnlilisliers  of  private  convspoiulence.  llo- 
iiourotl  and  llattered  bv  the  great  and  learned,  highly  respect- 
f  1  by  her  friends,  and  possessed  of  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence,  Mrs.  Carter  lived  for  many  years  without  any  particular 
literarv  exertion.  But  she  enjoyed  little  health  ;  she  was 
often  the  victim  of  distrv'ssing  nervous  atfections,  and  at  last, 
worn  out  with  years  and  infirmities,  she  expired  on  the  I9th 
of  Fehriiary,  180G. 

I'iie  size  of  this  volume  qualifies  it  to  accompany  the  first 
Ctliiion  of  the  Kpietetus  ;  in  order  to  render  them  together 
acompleti*  collection  of  Mrs.  Carter’s  works,  her  Poems,  in¬ 
cluding  those  piihiished  in  1738,  and  her  Misecllaiieous 
Kssays,  are  here  re|)riiited  ;  with  these  are  united  some  Poems 
liil’iei  U)  nn|)iil)lislied,  Kxtracts  from  her  letters  on  miscellaneous 
siilijcct;,  Notes  on  the  Bible,  and  Answers  to  Objections  against 
tlic  ('liristian  religion.  As  ati  author,  Mrs.  Carter’s  fame  has 
l)ceii  considerable  ;  its  surest  basis,  undonhtedly,  is  the  trans- 
l.itioii  of  Kpietetus,  which  is  a  real  service  to  English  literature, 
and  a  permanent  honour  to  the  sex.  S!ie  displays  a  correct 
Knowledge  of  her  own  language,  which  she  writes  with  sitn- 
plieiiy  and  force  ;  her  periods,  without  losing  their  vigour, 
li.ive  an  air  of  grace  atul  tielicacy.  Her  humour  is  elegant,  if 
not  verv  rich  ;  aiul  her  sentiments  are  t'vidently  the  oifspring 
of  a  powerful  and  cultivated  intellect,  thotigli  they  seldom 
Mirprisetlie  mind  with  originality,  or  expand  it  with  grandeur. 

MV  are  free  to  confess  our  opinion,  that  her  merit  as  a 
poet  has  been  nsiially  raKnl  at  its  highest  worth  ;  her  poetical 
<  o.np()>itioiis  consist  of  just  ri*marks,  which  would  have  made 
good  prose  ;  they  are  neatly  and  even  idegaiitly  versified, 
’*nd  may  ihcrefore  he  e*t<*cMned  good  jK>ctry.  But  the  high 
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title  of  poet  is  not  to  he  granted  to  persons  of  Mrs.  Carter’s 
temperament;  it  may  he  dithenit  to  say  what  sliall  be 
deemed  enough  ardour  ot  feeling  and  aetivity  of  tancy 
to  sid)>tantiate  pretensions  to  this  exaltixi  rank,  but  it  is  easy 
to  sav  wliat  should  he  deemeil  too  little. 

'I  he  following  is  pertiaps  the  best  of  the  additional 
poems. 

‘TO  THE  MEMORY  OF - . 

.  Opot.  Oci.  13,  174-. 

‘•Coei  i»  niodctt  sense  with  iciftest  nunnrri  join’d 
Attract  the  due  attention  of  mankind, 

Cnhaj»py  Floriu  !  thy  ungentle  tate 

Had  ne’er  reproached  the  wealtliy  or  the  great. 

In  vain  admir’d,  ajtplauded,  and  rererM, 

No  gtn’ious  hand  thy  i. roeping  genius  cheated  5 
It’s  useless  talents  destin’d  to  deplore, 
i^nd  sink  neglected  on  a  foreign  shore  ; 

'I'here  all  thy  pros[-v*cts,  all  thy  sulTerings  cease, 

In  Death,  the  last  kind  refuge  of  distress. 

'Fho*  by  the  world  abanvlon’d  and  forgot, 

I.et  one  be  just  and  mouin  thy  hapless  lot  ; 

Unlike  thy  sex  whom  selfish  views  inspire, 

'I'o  pain  the  gui  de  si  object  they  ;u.lmire, 

1'iiy  silent  truth  each  truing  suit  represt, 

And  only  wished  to  see  another  blest. 

Tho’  cold  to  pnsiitn,  tnie  to  thy  desert, 

Taketlie  last  tribute  »  f  a  grateful  heait. 

Which  not  unconscious  saw  thy  generous  aim, 

/^nl^  gave  tliee,  all  it  had  to  give,  esteem  ; 

Still  oer  thy  tomb  it’s  pious  sorrows  rise. 

And  ririu^  slitds  the  tear  whicli  I.ovc  denies.’  pp.  381. 

•  There  are  no  memoranda  remaining  to  shew  to  whose  memory  these, 
and  the  following  adecting  verses,  are  addressed.  ’Fheir  meaning,  how- 
rvcY,  if  futhciently  obvious,  though  I  lorio’s  real  name  be  not  known;  and 
they  are  too  K. dutiful  to  be  supprest,  though  j)robably  Mrs.  Carter’s  deli¬ 
cacy  wouKi  not  allow  her  to  publish  them.’  p.  3M. 

As  a  writer  of  lottt'r>,  in  which  character  Mrs.  Carter  is 
now*  imrodiircd  hir  the  first  time  to  tlic  public,  slie  .appears 
highly  inlcrcsting  and  rcspcctahic.  1'hc  collection  here  ex- 
iiihittd  to  the  world  includes  matiy  productions  of  her  dif¬ 
ferent  conespoiulenls.  Archbishop  Seeker,  Mr.  Ihilienev, 
Miss  Talhot,  Horace  W  alpole,  ^c.  few*  of  wliicli  are  rif  any 
particular  value.  There  are  two  rather  fantaTitical  letters  to 
oils.  1’.  from  the  eelebialcd  prodigy  of  piremature  learning, 
J.  1*.  Ilaraiier.  I'he  merit,  however,  of  llie  two  following 
leiieis,  Will  he  a  suihclent  apology  for  allowing  them  »o 
much  sjiacc  in  gur  pa^cs. 
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“  Miss  TALBOT  to  Mrs,  CARTER. 

“  I  hate  shrwn  my  Lord  your  letter  to  me,  ;vnd  I  think  lie  is  rather 
oi  your  first  opinion  about  the  »  *,  that  Ef  utetus  is  inconsistent 

fviih  hin:selfy\\\An  of  what  you  afterwards  suggest,  th4t  his  ^>crmlssion8  arc 
all  ironic.il.  The  same  injonsistcwcy  1  suspect  you  will  find,  in  his  some* 
liinrs  speaking  as  it  he  could  do  every  thing  by  his  own  strength,  and  at 
ethers  bidding  ui  invoke  Divine  assistance.  Lxjx.*rience  taught  him. 
Conscience  told  him  at  some  times,  that  we  arc  ]»oor  helpless  creatures, 
and  then  he  spoke  the  language  of  trutn  :  at  oHier  times  proud  purblind 
Reason,  untaught,  and  unwi.ling  to  be  t  lught  by  Revelation,  that  we  were 
in  a  fallen  st.ite,  suppost  d  us  noble  and  perfect  crcatui'cs,  capable  ^  f  at¬ 
taining  whatrvei  we  would.  And,  by  the  way*  to  creatures  tiully  fond 
of  .ill  (Xtremes,  ’tis  so  niuch  easier  (seems  jaUely  so  much  more  heroic) 
to  root  O  ft  our  passions  than  to  regulate  them,  that  I  have  seen  very  good 
Christian  writers  run  into  the  absurdities  of  Stoicism.  Whereas  to  keep 
carefully  the  narrow  middle  path,  do  diligently  our  best,  own  humbly 
that  best  to  be  wretch  dly  impel  feet  and  faulty,  and  yet  rejoice  in  the  most 
unlxiunded  liopv*,  and  aim  coittinuall*.  at  the  most  unl.niiud  improvement — 
this  is  the  truth  .and  harmony  of  conduct  suited  to  our  nature  and  state, 
which  Christianity,  and  its  p  cuhar  doctrines  alone,  can  teach  and  enable 
us  to  attain.  But  these  pre  li.irities  were  what  raised  the  pride  and 
prejudice.^  of  the  world  .against  it,  and  made  it  to  the  G reeks y  even  to  Epic 
teius,  foolishness  And  as  the  same  principle  intluences  so  many  moder. 
heathens.  I  think  it  cannot  but  be  most  ustful  to  point  out  to  them  how 
strangely  blinil  and  inconsistent  he  w.;s,  and  what  it  W'as  that  blinded  him 
as  well  as  them. 

“  My  Lord  says  there  is  a  great  deal  in  wlut  you  8.iy  in  your  third 
page  in  defence  of  Epictetus,  w/ien  you  8up|>ose  tnat  he  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  ot  .a  light  generally  diffused,  without  knowing  distinctly  whence 
it  came.  Poor  Epictetus  !  I  ho|)c  it  was  so.  Yet  this  1  must  say  ;  h.id 
he  not  lieen  da'.zled  with  the  little  light  he  had,  and  too  well  satisfied 
that  himself  w’as  a  luminous  bo\lv  fn-ni  wheucc  it  procecdcxl,  he  would 
have  sought  more  diligently  for  the  true  sunshine,  and  seeking  would  have 
found  it.  If  he  had  approved  the  Scriptures,  you  say,  why  should  he  not 
have  quoted  them  ?  I  ow  n  i  apprehend  he  did  imitate  what  he  a])piovcd 
in  them,  the  moral  prec'  pts;  and  the  doctrines  which  he  botli  disapproved 
and  despised  he  did  not  nu-ntion.  Still  I  am  more  willing  to  Ixdieve  that 
he  never  did  read  the  New  Testament,  than  that,  reading  it,  so  worthy 
a  man  should  have  been  unconverted. 

'*  Indeed  I  never  meant  to  spt'ak  lurshly  of  rpictetiis,  for  whom  my 
reverence  and  my  pity  are  equal.  But  ’tis  so  much  the  way  of  the  worKl 
to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  mere  moral  system  (not  only  consonant  with, 

‘  •  The  gate  is  ojieny  i.  c.  of  death.  The  question  w.is,  whether  Epicte* 
tus,  by  this  doubtful  expre'Sion,  lueant  to  encourage  suicide,  contrary  to  his 
own  principles,  and  the  practice  of  the  best  of  hit  own  sect,  or  spt'ke 
ironically. 

f  1  Cor.  i.  23. 
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:is  it  fi,  but)  disoOYrnblc  by  mere  reason  and  natural  that  I  could 

not  help  earnestly  wishing  to  have  persons  c  ontinually  reminded  in  readin;T 
h'u  excellent  morals,  how  insuflicient  and  imperfect  mrre  morality  is,  and 
how  much  o( hU  is  borrowed,  at  least,  it  not  stolen,  tiom  true  Kelipion. 

“  I  never  can  think  of  the  immense  task  you  have  undertaken  with¬ 
out  ^reat  gratitude  to  you  for  so  cheerfully  going  through  it,  originally, 

{  think,  at  my  request,  and  rather  contrary  to  your  own  inclination. 
Put  this  thought  of  its  having  bt'en  at  first  my  own  suggestion,  has 
made  me  consider  it  the  more  attentively,  and  will,  1  own,  giv^  me  very 
great  and  very  lasting  uneasiness,  if  this  excellent  translation,  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  world,  is  not  guarded  in  such  a  manner  with  proper  notes  and 
animadversions,  as  may  prevent  its  spreading  a  mischiefth.it  1  tremble  to 
think  of.  The  strict  morality  of  it  the  intidel  w'ill  throw  aside  for  imprac¬ 
ticable  nonsense,  but  l>e  perfectly  satisfied  that  while  it  deprives  him  of  the 
i  ncoura cements  of  the  Gospel,  it  frees  him  from  it>  ti  irors  ;  and  when 
such  a  life  as  he  likes  is  no  longer  woith  living,  I  pictetus  himsedf  will  re¬ 
commend  the  pistol.  In  the  mean  while,  he  will  parade  n('t  a  little  with 
the  ex.iltixl  wntiments  of  Heathenism,  and  plume  l.iniself  on  tlie  self- 
sufl’cicncv  and  indej>endency  of  man,  and  the  Lpicurcan  in  practice  will  be  a 
Stoic  in  deb.itc. 

“  It  will  surely  therefore  lx*  *  f  use  to  shew  him,  that  thc'e  greatest 
lights  of  the  heathen  world,  (I  do  not  include  Socrates,  who  honestly  own¬ 
ed  that  his  suhlimcst  notions  were  such  as  he  had  leaint,  and  wished  very 
caanesily  for  clearer  discoveries)  were  themselves  poor,  proud,  pui blind, 
wayward  creatuix's  ;  who,  when  the  ligiit  of  Hevelation  shone  around 
them,  were  obstinately  stumbling  on  by  their  own  dark  lanthorn.  It  will 
lx*  lit  to  shew  them  to  wdiat  piecipices  this  dark  lanthorn  led  ;  to  pride,  to 
hard-heartedness,  to  self-murder  : — so  tar  even  Kpictetus.  Had  he  Urn 
indeed  religious,  he  would  cag«.ily  have  pursued  the  least  glimpse  of 
Kevcialion;  but  humility  and  repentance  were  mortitying  doctnnes ;  and 
|HH»r  Kpictetus  could  steal  j  lirases,  and,  1  think,  sentences,  from  the  liible, 
ami  yet  continue  a  proud  1  leathen. 

“  Now  what  1  w.mi  to  stv  in  this  edition,  U  the  right  reasoning  of 
Kpictetus  n*duccd  l>y  notes  to  those  true  C'hristian  principles  which  alone 
c.in  make  them  firm  and  sure,  and  piactically  useful.  He  bids  us  hy 
our  own  strength  root  out  every  passion  and  brling  inipl.inted  in  our 
n.iture.  Christianity  leaches  us  how  to  obuin  that  Dixine  assistince  hy 
which  WT  may  rrgulsie  and  surmount  them  all.  Epictetus  assures  us, 
that  p.iin  and  misfortune  are  absolutely  no  evils,  and  that  if  we  feel  thei® 
at  all  it  is  our  own  t.iu!l.  Christianity  leaches  us,  that  tke  mmr'tn^s  of  tkit 
pretrnt  t'imt  arr  nrt  to  fr  comfmred  ^vUh  the  X^ory  that  shijf  he  re\'ealctl 
and  that  if  it  be  not  our  own  t.iult,  we  shall  be  abundantly  rew’arded  for 
cur  patient  sufferings.  Kpictetus  treats  us  like  perfect  creatures,  C  hris- 
ti.{nity  like  fallen  and  red<.cnKd  ones,  and  leaches  us  at  once  our  disease 
and  our  remedy. 

“  Many  p»*isons  will  study  your  book  who  scorn  to  look  into  the  Bible  ; 
let  them  theiefoiv  lx*  tiequenily  jH)intcil  to  the  true  source  fium  whence  all 
they  can  admin*  in  the  other  is  derived,  and  fiom  which  some  passages 
air  plainly  taken. 


•  Ronuns  viii.  18. 
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«  You  (io  not  lx*lit*vc  that  any  hut  good  prrsons  will  rr.id  thi<i  book. 
Fine  gt'ntirmen  will  read  it  because  it  is  new  ;  fine  ladies  bec.4use  it  is 
yours ;  critics  because  it  is  a  translation  out  of  Greek  ;  and  Shaftsburian 
1  Icaihcns  because  Epictetus  was  an  honour  to  lleatlienism)  and  an  idolater 
of  the  b  auty  of  virtue. 

**  W  ith  the  cautions  at  which  1  have  hinted*  the  English  Epictetua 
will  be  a  most  excellent  book,  wli.iiever  objections  I  have  made  toT  iho 
Greek  one.  There  is  a  warmth  and  spirit  in  his  exhortations  that  would 
do  honour  to  better  principles  ;  and  this  set  oft  witli  a  ki*enness  of  wit  and 
gaiety  of  humour  that  make  him  a  delightful  companion.’*  pp. 

“  To  Miss  TALBOT. 

“  WHiat  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  upon  the  subject  of 
Epictetus  ?  Though  I  cannot  help,  in  some  instinces,  entertiining  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  him  than  you  do*  the  piobahility  wiiich  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  you  seem  to  think  there  may  be  of  his  doing  mischief^ 
fills  me  with  uneasiness  and  scruples.  You  say,  indeed*  ih.it  with  prowr 
notes  and  animadversions*  the  translation  may  be  an  excellent  work.  Bui 
it  is  surely  a  dangerous  experiment  to  atlmlnistcr  poison  to  xvy  the  force  of 
an  antidote.  Eor  my  own  part*  I  never  bad  the  least  apprehension  that  an 
author  who  enjoins  so  strict  a  morality*  who  censures  even  the  fashionable 
ficcs  which  fine  gentlemen  at  present  consider  as  more  tiilles*  .and  who 
discovers  so  deep  a  sense  of  itligioii,  could  b  *  studied  by  bad  jK*oplc  ; 
or  if  he  wa«,  that  the  effect  would  be  any  other  than  the  convincing  them 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained,  though  an  infinite  deal  to  be  lost,  by 
their  turning  heathens.  At  present  I  know  not  what  to  think.  I  he  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  you,  1  hojH‘*  will  thiuk  for  me.  The  point  which  gives 
ric  the  most  uneasiness  is  that  detestable  And  yet  how  very 

inconsistent  in  this  article  is  Epictetus  with  himself!  In  an  address  to  hit 
scholars,  he  expressly  bids  tlicm  wait  for  God*  and  not  depart  unless  they 
had  a  signal  of  retreat  like  Socrates  ;  now  Soemtes  did  not  kill  himself. 
And  in  several  places  1  think  the  iipn,  8:c.  means  only  a  natural  departure 
out  of  life,  or  a  violent  death  inflicted  by  others.  In  pass^iges  where  the 
permission  si'cms  most  plainly  given*  it  is  sometimes  (if  not  alwMys)  in 
some  ironical  way:  “  (io  and  hang  yourself  like  a  giumbling  mean* 
spirited  wretch  as  you  are  ;  God  ha^  no  need  of  such  discontented  queru¬ 
lous  people  as  you.”  But  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  vindicate  Epic¬ 
tetus  in  this  particular*  do  not  you  treat  him  a  little  too  severely  in  somo 
others  ?  Is,  “  Remember  God*  invoke  him  for  your  aid  and  prou*cior,’* 
and  more  to  the  same  purpose*  the  language  of  one  who  bids  us  root  out 
every  passion*  &c.  by  our  own  strength  ?  The  Bisliop  of  Oxford  has  par¬ 
ticularly  taken  notice,  that  Epictetus  asserts  the  doctrine  of  grace*  and  the 
duty  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  assistance  in  moral  im¬ 
provement.  > 

**  Though  there  is  the  utmost  reason  to  think  that  Epictetus*  as  well  a» 
•thcr  philosophers  since  our  Saviour*  owed  much  more  Uian  they  might  bo 
sensible  of  to  the  Gospel,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  persuading  myself  that  he 
had  ever  steiv  the  New  Testament*  or  received  any  right  account  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  The  great  number  of  Christians  dispers'd  about  the 
Roman  empire  might  probably  have  rendered  the  New  Testament  phrase# 
a  kiad  of  popular  language  ;  and  a  general  illumination  was  dift^uted  by 
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ihr  CJospi‘1,  by  uhich  muny  understandings  might  be  enlightened  which 
W'rn*  ignorant  of  the  source  fiom  whence  it  proceeded. 

“  If  Kpictcius  had  been  acquainted  with  the  wiitings  ef  the  Fvangelisti 
and  A|KJStles,  and  approved  them,  what  should  prevent  his  quoting  and 
approving  them  in  the  same  manner  as  he  doc's  Socrates,  Flato*,  &c  ?  If 
he  disapproved  them,  what  possible  reason  can  be  assigned  for  his  not 
warning  his  scholats  against  them,  as  he  i  oes  W'lth  regard  to  the  Pyrrho- 
nists,  Academit  8,  &c.  It  had  Uen  happy  for  h  m,  it  instead  of  rashly 
and  ignorantly  censuring  the  Cliristians  lor  sudering  death  from  mere 
obstinacy  and  habit,  he  had  enquired  into  the  rca'  principles  which  sup. 
ported  them  under  it.  But  it  is  possible  he  might  be  pi  evented  bs  the 
character  of  the  I  hristians,  whom  the  mislcken  notions,  or  the  malice  of 
their  entmies,  charged  w'itli  t!te  most  shocking  crimes.  This  apjK'ars 
from  the  Apologies  (  f  Athenagoras,  and  others  altei  wards,  :  nd  it  is  i  ro- 
bablc  they  ndght  be  under  the  8..me  wicked  Scandal  in  the  time  of  Epic- 
tetui.  After  nil,  if  he  had  read  tb.e  New'  Testament,  is  it  not  strange 
that  he  should  ncMT  once  n.ention  our  Saviour,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can 
revolirct,  make  any  the  Icusi  alluslcn  te  any  of  the  |K‘Culiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity? 

“  It  is  a  seent  to  myself  if  T  have  by  a  long  intimacy  with  Fpictctiii 
contracted  any  cuch  fondness  lor  him  as  to  give  ire  j  ny  un  eason.  ble  preju¬ 
dice  in  his  favour.  I  entirely  agree  w  ith  you  in  thinking  him  gi*  atly  i..ferior 
to  Socrates  ;  but  1  ilo  not  see  sutheient  reason  to  reduce  him  to  a  level 
with  our  modern  lleatlrens.  But  however  we  may  disagiee  in  some 
paiticul.irs  nlxiut  Epictetus,  I  entirely  approve  the  pointln  •  cut  in  the 
notes  the  abs'iidity  ot  many  of  the  piincliiles,  and  the  inimittly  supe  rior 
ocrllence  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  1  am  extremely  ol  liged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxfnri!  and  yen  lor  the  admirable  remaiks  you  liare  been  so 
gocui  as  to  send  me,  and  which,  it  the  book  is  ever  published,  will  make 
the  most  valuable  pan  *at  it.”  pp.  l‘M — l!J7. 

As  .''pi  (  iiurns  of  ;t  \  orv  tlitU’roiit  manner,  wo  shall  also  in¬ 
sert  tin*  follow  mg  I  asNUgos  In  in  some  of  Mi's.  (W  ioiii'rs. 

“  It  has  yet  I  ti  n  t.fir  to-day,  but  I  fear  w  ill  not  continue  so.  However, 

I  must  be  c.iUtl  us  or  uttering  my  conjectures  here,  (<;/  U'^ir^ham)  wi.ei*e 

I  already  pas.s  for  nune  than  halt  a  witch.  Mrs.  -  was  lately  told 

by  somebtHiy  in  the  village,  that  a  viry  cunning  ^cntlc^-oman  had  foretold 
.ill  the  b.»d  weather  we  ha\e  had  this  summer,  and  likewise  that  there  would 

Ik’  a  worse  storm  Ix-lore  the  end  of  it.  PtK>r  Mrs.  - ,  horn  her 

long  .icquainiancc  with  me,  was  far  enough  from  susjx'cting  that  I  could 
lx.'  the  pt  rson  characteri  etl  by  the  name  of  a  cunning  gent,e*wcmaii^  till 
hearing  this  Cassandra  li\cd  at  Deal,  she  W'ns  led  into  fuither  <  nquiries, 
which  fully  provid  the  ch.irre  .against  me.  From  my  furetclbng  a  stoim, 
it  will  Ix'  a  mighty  easy  and  natural  transition  to  n.y  rais.ng  it;  so  ujK)n 
•he  w  hole,  it  seen  s  to  l>e  well  for  me,  tliat  the  rej>*a!  of  the  W  itch  Act  will 
suffer  me  to  do  it  with  impunity.  There  was  just  such  another  ridiculovs 

‘  •  The  pride  of  the  Orecian  school  might  prevent  this,  since  we  know 
rit>ni  the  Ixsi  authority,  that  som#'  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the 
t^hrunan  Religion,  .ts  well  as  the  humility  and  worldly  ignorance  of  nio»t 
*.f  the  founders  ot  it,  were  to  the  C  rtf  is  fdoUthtuu, 
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•tory  two  years  ago  about  n»y  foretelling  the  high  tide.  1  really  thought 
there  had  been  no  such  nonsense  left  even  among  the  lowest  of  die  people 
at  p/tst*nt.’*  p.  I(i7. 

“  The  territory  of  Liege  is  a  u  retched,  iavdoss,  undisciplined  country, 
and  the  more  so  from  its  situation,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  many  little 
independent  su  es ;  so  th..t  a  crinilnnl  may  in  a  few  hours  take  refuge  in 
sotnf  other  dominion,  and  be  ejuite  safe  tiom  the  pursuits  of  justice.  I'hc 
eovernnvnt  is  divided  between  the  Trince,  Senate,  and  |K*opIe  ;  this  looks 
in  description  like  libert)';  but  in  rea'iiy  is  mere  licimtiousness  and  anarchy, 
uoise  evils  tlian  the  most  absolut  •  despotism.  Mis.  Monta^^u  has,  1 
think,  givf  n  a  very  lively  nd  exact  description  of  this  country,  by  calling 
it  the  of  hurope.”  p.‘JlS. 

“  .\s  much  as  I  hail  heard  of  the  fopperies  of  the  Popish  worship, 
the  appealed  to  me  childish  .md  tiiilmg  to  a  greater  degii‘e  than  1  had 
conceived  riom  any  description.  In  the  ornaments  oi  the  altars,  where 
there  is  often  such  a  profusion  of  ri«-!ies,  nothing  is  great,  nothing  that  can 
excite  .sentiments  of  devotion,  or  impn  ss  an  awful  sens<*  of  the  Divine 
IVing  ;  but  all  is  gLre,  anil  finery*  and  littleness.  1  had  expected  to  find 
some  entertainment  to  n  y  (iothic  im.igination  in  the  aichitectuie  ;  but  I 
Karcely  met  with  any  cliurch  th.it  did  not  totally  shock  all  my  ideas  of 
the  sublime,  as  wil!  in  the  structure,  as  in  the  ornaments.  I*  do  not 
recollect  that  we  met  with  one  truly  Gothic.  The  aisles  ari*  all  too 
wide,  the  ligl.t  too  strong,  .ind  consequently  that  dim  peisjiective,  that 
undifinid  extent  on  wliich  you  and  I  h  iie  so  oit.  n  conversed  with  enrhu- 
si.istic  sensibility,  are  illumined  into  littleness,  and  bounded  by  fert  and 
inches.”  p.  ‘JOd. 


'J'iic  lc‘ttoi>  from  t!ie  ('oiuiiient  \v(*ro  c'vidciitiv  written,  in 
baste,  iiiul  uit  roly  for  t lie  e  ye  id’ a  friend  ;  yet  lliey  arc  often 
lully  equal  to  the  admired  productions  of  l.ady  M.  W.  Mon¬ 


tague. 

have  nuMilioued  Mr.s.  Carter’s  cordial  attnclimcnt  to 
religion  iu  general  terms  of  eomiiieudalion.  lh:r  piety,  in 
ciinformitv  witli  the  structure  c'f  her  mind,  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  ferv(  ut  ;  yri  it  appi  ar.s  to  havi*  iiern  sineeri*  and  d<‘ri- 
ded,  muform  <*1111!  open^live.  It  was  vriivd  i^irongh  all  her 
M  iitiments,  ami  is  often  unexpeett  il  y  discitwed,  sometimes 
in  her  gavest  letters,  witliout  elhort  or  eonseiou>ness.  'Phe 
fort. Hide  with  whieh  s!»e  avowed  Imm*  belief,  and  asserted  the 
paramoui.l  elaiins  of  religion,  in  all  I’ompanies,  is  deserving; 
of  the  higliest  praise.  iiii  this  opinion  of  Mrs.  (h^rfer,  vve 
wmi*  •‘tarth'J,  we  I'onfess,  at  finding  sueh  an  iinscriptnial,  and 
even  ridieulrus  uoiion  as  this,  in  one  of  her  huuTs: — “  How 
happv  wes  it  lorp  uir  liarohf,  if  the  disastrous  event  of  this 
decisive  oatHe  .t  Ila.stings  could  t.vput*r  the  failings  of  iin- 
peiftTt  virtue.'”  p.  1j4.  W  here  could  Mrs.  (Vner  learn 
>ueh  niiseralile  iheologv  Certainly  not  from  the  Hiiile,  nor 
yet  from  Lpictetus  ;  iris  palpably  inconsistent,  iiule<‘d,  with 
kuany  of  iier  own  explicit  and  deliberate  avowals  of  sentiment. 
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It  is  uiili  sincere  pain  th.at  we  notice  such  plarinj;  intnn* 
sistencics  in  »o  estimahle  a  person  as  Mrs.  Carft*f,  who  was, 
in  j^ciural,  c(pially  distiie^ niched  hy  her  devotion,  and  her 
modesty,  iVoin  the  cla>s  of  heings  dcnoniinuted  learned 
ladies.  * 

The  Notes  on  the  Bihle  ini'^ht  liavc  been  spared  without 
detracting  from  the  real  iinpoitance  ot*  tlte  volume.  'I'he 
Answers  to  i  )l>jccti()ns  against  C  hristianity  are.  sensible,  wiih- 
niit  cxhd»iting  any  tcainres  of  novelty,  or  symptoms  of  ex- 
tniordinarv  acumen.  'I'he  general  execution  of  the  Memoir 
is  creditable  to  the  writer's  industry  and  good  sense.  Hut 
wc  do  not  very  highly  re'^pei  t  an  author,  for  his  taste,  who 
gravely  tells  n>  that  (  ’hnreliill  was  no  poet  ;  ttor  for  his  logical 
Uepth,  w  ho  informs  ns  that  “  the  passage  from  this  state  of 
cxislencc  to  another,"  is  “  nsnally  called,  but  improperlv, 
death. Mr.  I’mimngUin,  hovvevt'r,  deserves  praise  which  is 
seldom  tine  to  tin*  modern  writers  of  lives  ;  he  has  kept 
the  line  subject  of  his  Memoir  tonstantly  in  view  ;  his  vo¬ 
lume  is  not  a  Hiogra])!iical  Dictionary  for  the  eighteenth 
t  eniury,  yet  he  has  been  careful  to  furnish  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  eoiu'crning  the  several  individuals  who  come  sue- 
festively  muler  notice. 

All.  IV.  Lord  Lircipoors  Treatise  cn  the  Coins  of  the  Realm. 

(Concluded  from  p,  220  ) 

II  AVIN(»  established  ilu'  point,  that  one  metal  only 
should  he  ciii[>lo\ ed  lor  the  standard  coin  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  his  Lordship  prori*eds  to  im]nire,  what  is  the  metal 
which  should,  in  (ircai  Hriiain,  be  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
“'riiis,'’  he  says,  “  is  a  very  controverted  point,  and  more 
didicuit  titan  any  of  which  1  have  to  treat."  In  this  opinion, 
however,  we  cannot  concur  ;  because  we  really  think  his 
Lordship,  without  any  great  ditheuhy,  lias  very  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  gold  is  the  metal  which  ought  in  this  country  to 
be  exclusively  used  in  ilic  standard  coin. 

lie  first  tieats  tbe  snbjecl  as  a  cpteslinn  of  law;  secondly 
as  a  ipu*stion  ('if  lact,  that  is,  with  reference  (u  the  practice 
and  opinions  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  liiat,  by  the  law  of  this  c  onntn*,  gold 
coin  is  legal  lender;  stiver,  however,  is  legal  tender  like¬ 
wise:  originally  silver  alone  was  legal  tender.  Afterwards 
gold  and  silver  were  ordained  to  lie  legal  tender  conjointly. 
V  pon  the  formation  of  liu*.  gold  coin  in  17"4,  when  the  silver 

•  a  fair  spccimrn  of  this  class,  wc  could  lucntion  a  lady,  who,  cQ 
Wing  asked  by  one  of  her  viiiiois  for  a  BiLle^  replied,  “  Oh  I  I  dare  sav 
there  ii  not  ooc  in  tlic  houic,  except  it  is  a  Greek  one.*  Rev, 
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coin  was  if)  a  ven*  dehas^'d  state,  silver  coin  was  declared,  by 
art  of  parlianicMJt,  to  he  leiral  tender  to  the  amount  of  251. 
only,  except  aecorviing  to  it.;  weii^ht.  Copper  coins  are  legal 
te  nder,  in  any  re^p<*cr,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  pence  merely. 
Sueli  is  the  view  exhlhited  hy  our  autlior  i»f  the  cpicstion  of 
law. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  siiows  that  gold  coin  has  become,  in 
this  country,  the  sole  standard  of  the  medium  of  exchange, 
and  the  sole  if)strnment^>f  exchange  in  all  transactions  of 
great  value.  In  support  of  this  conclusion,  he  adduces  a 
short  history  of  the  proportion  which  the  payments  in  gold 
aftd  th(‘  payments  in  silver  have  borne  to  one  another,  from 
the  earlieNt  to  the  present  times.  Krom  this  it  appears,  that 
since  the  year  17  17,  all  payments  of  considerable  magnitude 
have  been  made  exclusively  in  gold;  aftd  the  use  of  siUer 
com  has  heiMi  tM)nfuied  l(»  the  payment  of  small  sums,  or 
the  (‘xc.haiige  of  gold  coins.  It  thus  appears  that  the  law 
favours  the  emplovuuMit  of  gold  ctun  as  the  exclusive  stand¬ 
ard,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  adopt  it.  Debased  and 
wretched  as  our  silver  coin  is,  no  gr(*at  inconvenience  if 
experienced  in  the  internal  hiisiness  of  the  country,  and  the 
fiar  of  exchange  remains  nnairected.  d'his  is  satisfactory 
uroof  that  onr  gohl  coin  is  the  real  medimii  of  exchange,  both 
between  tlie  snhjecls  of  this  realm,  and  in  their  transactions 
with  other  countries. 

besides  these  advantages  in  respect  to  law  and  usage,  the 
.'uitlior  enumerates  «)lhers  whieh  are  of  con^iilerahle  iinport- 
aiKi‘.  (hdd,  on  aecoiint  of  its  superior  value,  is  a  much 
more  convenient  medium  of  excfiange,  in  the  great  trans¬ 
actions  whieh  are  common  in  an  age  t>f  opulence.  It  va¬ 
ries  much  Jess  in  its  current  price  than  silver,  though  this  it 
appearanct*  more  than  reality.  Among  the  metaU  employed 
as  coin,  it  is  phu'cil  at  the  superior  end  of  the  scale  of  value, 
wlienei*  that  seah^  <*an  he  inort'  conveniently  graduated  than 
either  from  the  midille  or  from  the  lowest  extremity.  All 
these  points  our  author  excellently  illustrates,  and  fatisfiic- 
torily  estjd)lishes  the.  doctrine  which  he  teaches. 

N^’e  find  here,  however,  another  strange  inelegance  or 
dt'rormity,  in  respect  of  arrangement.  Before  he  introduces 
tlie  third  head  which  he  sp<*cilie<l  in  his  division  ot  the  in- 
<|uiry  into  the  principles  of  coinage,  lie  imderlakes  an  inves- 
te^atioii  entirely  distinct;  Whether  or  not  a  seignorage,  (or 
<  harg4»  for  coining)  should  he  imposed  on  coined  money.  We 
v%il]  not  however  follow  him  in  this  derangement,  hut  con- 
sidiT  wiiat  he  advances  uiulcr  his  third  head,  before  we  take 
any  notice  of  ibis  separate  tjucstion. 
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3.  As  it  is  convenient  for  u  country  to  have,  coins  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations,  coins,  for  example,  i)f  a  hi^li  \ahie 
for  iar^^e  pun  hases,  and  c  oii.s  of  a  small  value,  for  inferior 
purcha>es ;  and  as  our  author  has  already  shewn  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  \Nhich  the  lusher  sliould  he  made,  it  onU 

re  in  a  Ins  ii)  mtjuiie  Wtnit  are  the  principles  which  should 
direct  the  fotmation  of  the  inferior  coins.  Sliould  they  he 
made  of  the  siiine  metal  of  wiiieli  the  standard  coin  is  formed, 
varying  crnly  in  size,  or  should  tliey  ho  made  of  dilTerent 
inete.U  ?  l.ord  LivcTpool  shew.s  the  inconveniences  wliich 
would  at’end  a  coinage  consi-siing  entirely  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  iiKla!,  and  decides,  on  very  satisluciory  grounds,  that 
inferior  i  olns  should  he  formed  of  a  series  of  metals,  which 
descend  in  v  hie,  as  silver,  and  copper.  Gold  coin  alone, 
how<*\cr,  heing  re^anied  as  standaiil,  t!ie  other  coins  are 
mtM'ely  le-Mesenlative  of  gold,  and  their  value  is  measured 
hv  the  g  id  coin.  I'hey  sliould,  ho  thinks,  ho  iinuh*  legal 
ten  ier,  onlv  to  the  *111101101  of  the  coin  which  is  next  in  de- 
noin  tuition  ahovt*  inem,  eopi  er  coin,  for  example*,  in  the 
amotint  of  a  slnllmg,  aiul  silver  coin  to  the  amount  of  a 
guinea. 

»Snr!i  is  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  regard  to  the 
great  tpiesrnms  of  coinage.  Ills  leading  conclusions  arc  all 
correct,  and  idtlimigh  there  was  not  mneli  dilhculiy  in  arri¬ 
ving  at  them,  ;uid  \u)i  nmcli  jnotmulity  in  the  illustrations 
and  di'diictioiH,  yet  a  large  p.  riiun  of  nsefnl  information  is 
eenvcvtl  which  must  he  new  to  the  great  body  of  readers,  and 
h\  wliieh  the  diiliis.on  ol  just  ideas  will  lx*  promoteil.  I'hat 
at  liis  Lordship’s  period  ol  life,  r.nd  in  his  state  of  liealili, 
he  has  i*\erted  himsi'lf  m)  landahly  for  the  insirnclion  of  his 
ronn-r\nicn,  intiil  s  him  to  tiu’ir  gratitude  and  esteem,  "riiis 
work  ulords  proof  of  a  mind  nneommonly  ai.tive  uiulcr  the 
loa  oi  ye,  IN  ami  infirmities  which  I.ord  I.iverpool  sustains, 
aiui  a  m  nd  devoieil  to  liberal  ami  ingenious  impiirv,  farhe- 
von  t  what  is  eommo..lv  to  he  met  with  among  tlioso,  wlio, 
like  in  Lordship,  have*  spent  their  days  amid  tlic  drudging 
(leiatls  t'tlice,  anil  in  the  siTamhle  of  umhilion. 

\\\'  mav  now  slmrtlv  advert  to  his  Lordship’s  opinion  on 
the  **nhiect  of  a  ig,m.r:i:e.  lit*  thinks  that  no  seignorage 
sliould  he  impose  1  oti  tin*  gold,  or  standard  coin,  hut  that 
a  se.g  nw.i^e  slumhl  lie  imposetl  on  tlu^  inferior  coins.  II is 
doctrine  on  this  point  i  .  not  sa’isfactorv.  Ills  reasons  again.st 
iirp'iM  ‘g  ■  s«‘ignoraire  on  iln*  gold  c'oin,  art'  the  four  fi  llowing  : 

•  B<  ''2UJC  ih  5  prince, .»!  measure  of  property  would  not  In  sucli  case 
be  perfect. 

‘  IVcMuse  the  merch.'.nts  of  foreign  nations,  who  have  any  commcrci.*l 
intercourse  wiili  this  couoirv,  csiiniate  the  valu^*  of  our  coins  oidv 
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wording  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  that  is  in  them  ;  so  that  the 
British  merchant  would,  in  such  case,  be  forced  to  pay  in  his  exchanges, 
a  compensation  for  any  defect,  whicli  might  be  in  these  coins  and  he 
must  necessarily  either  raise  the  price  of  all  merchandize  and  manu¬ 
factures  sold  to  foreign  nations  in  proportion,  or  submit  to  this  lo^s. 

*  Becaiise  n.»  such  charge  of  fabrication  has  been  taken  at  the  British 
Mint  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  past ;  and,  if  it  were  now  to  l>e 
taken,  the  weight  of  the  new  gold  coins  must  be  diminished,  to  pay 
for  this  fabrication.  ^ 

‘  And  lastly,  Ikjcause  these  new  gold  coins  would  cither  differ  in 
weight  from  those  now  in  currency,  or,  to  prevent  this  evil,  the  whole 
of  our  present  gold  coins  must  be  taken  out  of  circulation,  brought 
to  the  Mint,  and  be  recoined.*  p.  15i,  155. 

'I'Ik!  first  of  those  reasons,  we  see,  is  derived  from  that 
mistake  in  regard  to  tlie  nature  of  money,  wliieli  is  so  very 
prevaliMit,  atui  wliieli  we  had  occasion  to  consider  and  ex- 
|k)m*  very  latidv  in  oiir  review  of  Mr.  Wheatley’s  Kssay.* 
Money  is  not  a  measure  cf  property.  This  is  a  delusive 
jihrase,  devoid  of  meaning.  Money  is  a  commodity  merely, 
bought  and  sold  like  other  commodities,  and  dilfers  from 
them  only  in  this,  that  it  is  much  more  freijncnily  bought 
and  sold  than  any  other  commodity. 

'I'he  second  reason  is  founded  upon  a  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  practical  operation  of  exchange.  A  seignorage  upon 
the  coin,  or  even  a  depreciation  to  any  amount  that  could 
he  rendiTed  permanent,  would  have  no  effect  either  upon  the 
gains  of  our  e.xporling  merchants,  or  the  (piantity  of  their 
trade;  its  sole  effect  would  he  to  alter  their  inoilcs  of  com- 
puiaiion.  The  business  between  one  country  and  another 
depends,  not  upon  the  goKl  and  silver  in  tlie  one  or  in  the 
other,  hut  upon  the  commodities  in  the  one,  which  are  ready 
to  ho  exchanged,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  for  those 
in  the  other.  'Flie  gold  and  silver  are  only  tlic  medium  l>y 
wliicIi  this  exchange  is  effected. 

riie  two  latter  reasons  hear  no  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  They  relate  merely  to  the  practical  dirticnities  of  the 
execution;  to ‘the  trouble  which  would  he  found  in  reform¬ 
ing  our  practiee,  in  effecting  the  change  from  the  old  method 
to  the  new.  This  is  a  species  of  reason  which  the  men  of 
practice,  the  men  who  have  learnctl  only  to  tread  in  a  beaten 
course,  maintain  witli  wonderful  constancy.  It  is  a  specie* 
of  reason,  however,  which  ought,  on  most  occasions,  to  he 
treated  wit!i  contempt.  When  a  regulation  of  policy  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  he  intrinsically  good,  and  only  certain  ditiiciiltiet 
oppose  its  execution,  it  is  the  pica  of  the  sluggard,  to  say 
that  we  shoulil  imt  attempt  to  remove  them  ;  it  is  voluntarily 
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tli*pviviiip:  oiiiNrlvcs  of  an  aihajuajin,  not  to  undtTtako  that 
t‘Xi*ciition.  I’liforlunaielv  Tor  the  world,  however,  it  is  a 
reason  which  very  otteii  prevails. 

We  have  seen  tliat,  in  ati  early  part  of  the  hook,  onr  au¬ 
thor  troaiv'd  ot*  the  authority  hy  wlVieh  eoin  in  this  country 
is  rendereil  current.  NN  e  have  to  complain  of  him,  that  he 
has  not  discussed  this  |)()int,  wliieh  is  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance,  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  He  cotitenls  himself 
with  a  mere  historical  ileducti»m,  to  show*  that  the  business 
of  coinage  hits  always  been  intrusted  entirely  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  ;  that  in  Ids  lanp;ua[xe,  has  always  formed  part 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  Hut  he  has  kept  entirely  clear  of 
the  ijuestion,  whether  it  on:^ljt  to  he  so  intrusted.  If  our 
ancestors  in  .so  many  other  respects  acieil  utiwiMly  in  re- 
j^anl  to  coin,  it  do»*s  not  follow  ;is  an  intuitive  certainty,  that 
because  the  ct)ina‘4(‘  of  money  has  always  been  part  of  iho 
royal  prerogative,  if  oni^ht  always  to  ci)nlinue  so.  l.ord  Li¬ 
verpool  informs  us,  that  the  km^s  of  Kurland  have  never 
lately,  in  any  instance  of  ini|)oriatice,  cxircised  their  prero- 
jjative  of  coitiajjc,  hut  hy  the  ad\  ice  of  parliament.  Is  not 
this  itself  an  acknowlcihjement  that  the  hiislness,  in  some 
de^H’e  at  least,  is  legislative,  ma  executive,  and  that  the 
whole  onj^hi  not  to  l)e  vested  in  the  exeentixe  power.  To 
Itave  the  comnuuui  of  allcrinc  tlie  coinai^e  at  ))lcasnrc,  is  in 
fact  to  have  the  command  of  the  greater  pari  of  the  properly 
of  the  kifijrdoin.  It  was  i!u‘  hnsincss  of  Lord  luverpool  to 
liave  carefully  inve^ti‘4ated  this  ficw  aiul  dclieale  point,  and 
to  have  ilrawn  tin*  Irie  of  distitti-tiou  heiwi'eii  what  is  legis¬ 
lative,  and  wfiat  is  executive,  in  the  ])olirv  of  coinaire.  Jna 
prof«*ssed  treatise  on  coinaire,  this  omission  is  a  ^ross  defect. 

y\fer  di‘sciil)ine:  the  present  state  of  the  Hritish  roiniige, 
and  rceomineiulin^  the  practice  of  weiuhinix  coins  as  the  ex¬ 
pedient  tigainsi  their  dt‘i;<*neratin^,  a  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease,  thi'.  author  inin)duces  some  rellectio,ns  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  paper  moitey.  It  is  to  he  lamented  that  lie  did  not 
let  this  task  alone.  Ib*.  is  mueh  less  instructed  on  this 
point,  than  on  tliose  which  formed  the  ])rcvious  sulijeets  of 
his  investigation.  “  Pa[u  r  enrrency,”  lie  says,  “  is  carried 
to  so  ^reat  an  extent,  that  it  i?,  Iieeome  hii'hlv  inconvenient 
to  your  Maje>tx’s  snhjeets,  and  may  prove,  in  its  consr. 
(pieuees,  it  no  remedy  is  apjdied,  ilaimerous  to  tlie  creilit  of 
the  kingdom.”  It  is  otily  small  notes,  however,  to  which  he 
seems  to  obieci.  I  do  not,'*  he  observes,  “  moan  say,l!ial 
the  higher  oniers  of  paper  euriency  may  not  he  very  con- 
vc  nielli,  iu  earrving  on  mat  y  branches  of  the  tratie  of  a 
coiintrv  so  xxeaUhv  as  (bt'ai  Hritain;  the  sort  of  paper  cur¬ 
rency  to  which  I  pnucipaliy  object,  is  lliat  which  iiitei feres 
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nitli  ilic  use  of  the  coins  of  tlie  reahn,  more  especiallv  in 
the  payment  of  laUonnTs  and  artificers,  of  the  sailor  and  soU 
tlifi*,  and  in  the  smaller  brandies  of  ilie  n  tail  trade  of  the 
kmifdom.”  Hut  where  is  the  I'vil  in  einployinjj  notes  in 
Miiall  payments  as  well  as  in  great  f  Sf>  long  as  the  security 
is  good  ;  so  long  as  the  notes  issucvl  are  sure  of  payment  by 
the  >tea(ly  responsibility  of  the  issuers,  the  more  that  gold 
and  silver  is  saved,  in  the  mediinn  of  exchange,  the  more  of 
the  stock  of  tlic  nation  Is  set  frv*e  for  some  oilier  emplov- 
incnt.  His  Lordship’s  reasons  will  not  bear  examination  ;  they 
are  mere  unfounded  prejiulices.  As  tin*  notes  of  private 
bankers  are  generally  conlined  in  their  cireidaiion  to  one  dis¬ 
trict,  travellers,  he  says,  suffer  great  ineonvenicnee  on  this 
accomii.  Hill  this  i>  a  great  mistake.  No  inconvenience, 
wfiich  is  wortli  mentioning,  is  thus  experienced  ;  hecatise  it  is 
flic  easiest  thing  in  tin*  world  for  tiiv*  trawllcr  to  provide  him- 
jicir  with  a  inediuin  which  is  current  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Mis  I.ordship  next  mentions  the  great  inconvenience  which 
is  cxjn  rienced  when  hidlion  is  at  a  higher  than  the  mint 
}>iicc  ;  as  if  that  could  ever  he  caused  hy  the  use  of  paper- 
money,  the  effects  of  which  iniisl  he  directly  contrary.  'Fho 
use  of  paper  money  lessens  the  demaiul  for  hnllion,  and  hy 
consequence,  as  far  as  its  influence  reaches,  tends  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  hnllion. 

Ilis  f.orJsliip  next  shows  where  he  picked  up  liis  preju¬ 
dices  against  country  l)anks.  I'he  diflicnllies  of  the  hank 
of  Faigland  in  1797,  he  tells  ns,  were  in  liis  opinion  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  paper  currency  had  hceii 
carried ;  and  Ik*  then  gives  ns  the  iloctrdie  circulated  at 
that  lime,  about. the  obligation  of  tiu*  bank  to  supply  «*oin, 
ni»t  only  for  its  own  notes,  but  those  of  every  bank  in  the 
kingdom.  Hut  this  doctrine  is  enlir»‘ly  fallacious  ;  and  the 
opinion,  that  the  difbculties  of  the  fiank  in  1797,  were  prin¬ 
cipally  created  by  the  failures  in  ilu*  country  banks,  is  de¬ 
monstrably  unfounded.  It  may  excite  some  surprise,  when 
wo  state  that  these  are  literally*  all  the  objections  wliicli 
his  I.ordship  has  to  protlucc,  in  sup)>ort  of  the  xioient  con- 
damnation  which  he  pronounces  on  the  extension  of  ])aper 
credit  by  private  bankers.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
unlucky  facility,  with  winch  even  men  of  sense  too  often 
permit  themselves  '  to  form  opinions,  oti  the  ino^t  important 
suiijccts.  d'be  multiplication  of  banks  is,  in  fact,  i bo  security 
xvhieli  the  nature  of  tilings  provides  for  the  system  of  bank¬ 
ing.  I5y  tlieir  mnliiplication,  the  sphere  cif  <‘ach  is  confined, 
b  kept  w  ithin  its  capital,  'riieir  mutual  jealousy  and  coin* 
petiiloM  keepj.  them  all  eonstantly  on  ilieir  guanl,  and  prevents 
iill  those  adxeiuirous  '.  peculations  xvhieh  constitute  l.’ic  great 
source  of  dang**r. 
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We  have  little  to  say  res!>ectinjj  the  manner  of  this  work. 
The  form  of  a  letter  to  the  King  is  novel ;  but  the  |)eculiari- 
ties  of  address  seldom  occur,'  and  in  few  men  could  that 
«pp<*anince  of  familiarity  wliich  it  implies  be  so  graceful,  as 
in  tlie  Karl  of  Liverpool,  who  has  long  been  distinguished  by 
the  friendship  of  his  Sovereign.  The  style  isexcelicnt.  It  is 
indv*ed  seldom  that  a  scientific  book  displays  so  many  of  the 
graces  of  composition  It  is  elegant,  without  departing  from  * 
simplicity.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  too  frenuently  defective  in 
philosophical  precision.  Vague  and  amniguous  words  are 
pn'tty  often  vaguely  and  ambiguously  employed.  In  point  of  ' 
style,  this  is  almost  the  only  fault  of  the  book. 

A^rt.  V.  Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poem  of  Ossian  ;  in  which  the 
Objections  of  Malcolm  L.iing,  Esq.  arc  particularly  considered  and  re. 
futed.  By  Patrick  Graham,  D.  D.  5CC.&C.  3cc.  8yo.  pp.  500.  Price 
128.  boards.  Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co  ;  Murray.  1807. 

F  is  surely  time  that  the  controversy  concerning  the  poems 
of  Ossian  were  at  an  end.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  clapNcd 
since  Maepherson  gave  to  the  world  his  professed  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Gaelic;  and,  during  that  interval,  the  ques. 
lion  of  their  authenticity  has  been  agitated  with  great  keenness 
and  ingenuity,  by  many  literary  characters  of  the  first  cele¬ 
brity.  The  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  both  internal  and 
external,  has  been  very  narrowly  investigated  by  those,  who 
thought  them  spurious ;  while  their  patrons  and  advocates 
have  been  no  less  zealous  in  searching  for  testimonies  in  their 
favour,  and  rescuing  fiom  oblivion  whatever  fragnicnts  of  a 
similar  character  were  yet  recoverable.  Tliis  zeal  on  both 
sides  has  at  length  proiluced  a  body  of  evidence,  which  wc  think 
sufficient  for  deciding  the  principal  branches  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  ;  and  as  we  profess  to  be  quite  impartial  in  the 
controversy,  we  hope  that  oiir  readers  will  lend  us  a  willing 
attention,  while  we  proceed  shortly  to  estimate  the  proofs,  for, 
and  against,  tlic  fidelity  of  Maepherson’s  translations. 

The  author  of  the  present  Essay  seems  to  consider  his 
work  as  a  supplement,  or  controversial  appendix,  to  the 
“  Uc|)ort  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Nature  and  Authenticity 
of  the  Poems  of  Ossiau,”  published  in  1805.  The  authors 
of  that  work,  he  observes,  satisfied  themselves  with  collecting 
facts,  and  procuring  evidence,  which  they  laid  before  the 
public,  without  offering  any  opinion  of  their  own,  or  engaging 
in  controversial  di!:Cussion.  To  do  justice  to  the  question,  he 
therefore  conceives  it  necessary  to  enter  more  preci.sely  into 
the  particulars  of  the  dispute^  and  to  examine  what  points  may 
now  be  considered  as  fairly  established  ;  at  the  same  time 
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that  the  cavils  of  some  late  op|K)!ienU  of  the  authenticity, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing’s,  ure  scrutinised  and  re¬ 
futed.  On  this  account,  we  shall  refer  aa  much  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Vlighland  Society,  as  to  Dr.  Graham’s 
Essay,  in  what  uu  are  to  suhinit  to  our  readers  concerning  the 
Caledonian  hard  ;  nor  shall  we  follow'  the  exact  order  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  Dr.  Graham  has  prescribed  to  himself,  though 
h  is,  on  the  whole,  perspicuous  and  well-suited  to  his  pur¬ 
pose.  He  considers  “  The  period  in  which  these  poems 
arc  said  to  have  been  composed  ;  the  state  of  society  and 
manners,  in  the  age  in  which  Ossian  is  supposed^to  have* 
flourished  ;  the  mode  in  w  hich  these  poems,  are  ^  represented 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  anil,  Anally,  ihe  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  collected,  translated,  and  published,  by 
Mr.  Maepberson.” 

We  consider  it  as  perfectly  establishetl,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  from  time  immemorial,  ti*adirionary  poems  have  «*xisted 
ill  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  concerning  a  race  of  licrocs, 
called  Fin^alian^^  from  tbeir  principal  chieftain,  Fion^  or  Fion 
m  Gaeiy  iiK)deriiized  into  tingal;  and  that,  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  Higlilanders,  these  poems,  or  at  any  rale  the  most 
beautiful  of  them,  are  Jiscribcd  to  Osshtfty  the  son  of  Fingal, 
the  last  of  that  redoubtcid  race.  So  current  havt*  these 
traditions  been  among  the  Highlanders,  that  inanv  of  their 
proverbial  sayings  are  founded  upon  them.  Thus  the  Report 
of  the  Highland  Society  informs  ns  (p.  16)  that  when  the  boys 
in  their  sports  erv  out  for  fair  play,  they  use  the  expression, 
Colhram  m  fe.inCy  “  the  ecpial  combat  of  the  F'ingalians.”  Ossian 
an  dctgh  nam  fianUy  “  Ossian,  the  last  of  bis  nice,”  is  pro- 
>crbial,  to  signify  a  man  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  sur¬ 
vive  his  kindred.  And  servants,  retiiriiing  from  a  fair  or 
wedding,  were  used  to  describe  the  beauty  of  young  women 
whom  they  Had  seen  there,  by  the  expression,  Tha  %  cho 
hordhcach  reh  Agandcccuy  niffheaii  ant  sncachda^  “  She  is  beauti¬ 
ful  as  Agundccca,  daughter  of  the  snow  .”  To  the  same  work 
we  owe  the  curious  information,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1567,  complaints  wore  made  by  Bishop  (Carswell,  in  his  pre- 
taoe  to  a^Gaelic  translation  of  Fonns  of  PrayeVy  &c. .printed 
at  Edinburgh,- that  those  wfio  cultivate  the  Gaelic  language, 
were  “  more  desirous  and  more  accustomed  to  compose  vain, 
tempting,  lying,  worldly  histories,  eoheeruing  the  Tuatha  de 
danmniy  and  concerning  warriors  and  chumpions,  and  Fingal^ 
the  son  (f  Cnmhally  u  ith  his  heroes^ — than  to  write  and  teach 
and  maintain  the  faithful  words  of  God,  and  of  the  perfect 
Hav  of  truth.” 

It  appears  equally  certain,  that,  from  the  most  remote 
periods,  traditionary  ballads  concerning  Uie  very  same  heroes, 
VoL.  IV.  Bb 
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Fion,  Ossian,  Oskar,  or  LTskar,  &c.  have  been  familiarly  knowa 
in  Ireland.  A  translation  of  some  of  the  Irish  poems  con- 
cerning  the  Fingalians,  was  long  ago  published  by  Miss 
Brooke  ;  and  every  native  of  Ireland  has  occasionally  heard 
of  such  legends.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Blair,  on  the  subject  of 
Ossian,  Mr.  Hume  represents  Edmund  Burke  as  saying,  that, 
on  the  first  publication  of  Maepherson’s  book,  all  the  Irish 
cried  out,  “  We  know  all  those  poems  ;  we  have  always  heard 
them  from  our  infancy.” 

That  such  poems  have  been  long  popular  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  settled 
beyond  all  doubt.  But  a  material  point  of  the  controversy  is, 
were  these  poems  collected  and  translated  by  Maepherson; 
or  did  he  not  rather  impose  upon  the  public  some  modern  pro* 
duct  ions  of  his  own,  in  which  the  names  only,  and  perhaps  a 
few’  incidents  and  descriptions,  of  the  ancient  ballads  are  pre¬ 
server!  ;  but  of  which  the  sentiments,  imagery,  and  style,  arc 
entirely*  his  oum  f  This  question  was  rendered  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  resolved  by  the  conduct  of  Maepherson  himself,  who 
haughtily  refused  to  give  the  public  that  satisfaction  to  which 
they  were  justly  intitlcd  ;  and  who  in  the  end  seems  to  have 
been  not  at  all  averse  to  enjoy  that  mixture  of  censure  and 
applause  which  accrued  to  him  as  the  sup|K)scd  author  of  the 
poem.s  and  deceiver  of  the  public. 

Much,  however,  was  done  by  Dr.  Blair,  and  some  other 
early  admirers  of  Ossian,  to  cstaulish  the  fidelity  of  Maepher* 
son’s  translations ;  and  much  more  has  lately  been  accomplished 
by  the  Highland  Society,  in  the  same  way.  An  extensive 
correspondence  has  been  opened  with  the  different  districts  of 
tlic  Highlands ;  Gaelic  originals  have  been  procured  from 
a  variety  of  sources ;  and  the  result  is,  that  many  se¬ 
parate  p.arts  of  Maepherson’s  translations  have  been  proved 
to  be  authentic «  and  not  to  have  materially  deviated  from  the 
traditionary  poems  which  they  professed  to  exhibit  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  dress,  ^riuis  it  seems  very  fairly  proved,  by  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  the  Highland  Society  has  published,  that 
.  several  of  the  most  adiniraole  passages  in  Maepherson’s  Eingal 
have  been  currently  recited  in  the  Highlands  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time,  nearly  in  the  form  in  which  he  has  given  them 
to  the  public.  Such  in  particular  are  the  Description  of  Cm* 
chullin’s  chariot;  (Fing.  vol.  i.  p.  II.)  The  Episode  of  Fain- 
easolis,  (b.  iii.  p.  45.)  Ossian's  aJventures  at  the  lake  of 
Lego;  and  his  coiiAship  of  Evorallin  (b.  iv.  p.  50.)  Fmgal’s 
combat  with  the  king  of  Lochlin,  (h.  v.  p.  62.)  I'hc  same  autho* 
ritv  equally  establishes  tbe  genuineness  of  certain  other 

eas^ages  of  Maeph  *rsoirs  translations  ;  such  as  the  battle  of 
»ora  Dartbula,  the  combat  between  Oscar  aud  Ullin,  and 
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tlie  lamentation  of  the  spouse  of  Dar^o.  .  It  seems  proved 
therefore,  not  only  that  many  of  the  iragments  which  Mac- 
pherson  has  given  to  the  public  are  genuine  traditionary 
|>oetryi  but  that  much  also  of  what  he  has  moulded  into  an  epic 
poem  was  derived  from  the  same  $our(*e. 

There  is  even  satisfactory  evidence,  that  he  obtained  a 
ganit  part  of  his  materials  in  the  form  of  ancient  manuscript; 
a  fact  which  we  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  admit  williout 
very  direct  proof.  The  Report  of  the  Highland  Society  con. 
tains  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Gallie,  minister  of 
Kincardine  in  Ross-shire,  stating  that  he  himself  saw  such 
manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  Maepherson,  and  assisted  in  trans. 
lating  passages  from  them.  They  were  small  octavos,  written 
on  a  coarse  vellum,  bound  in  strong  parchment,  and  had  • 
been  obtained  from  the  laird  of  Clanranald.  Fvery  poem 
had  its  first  letter  elegantly  flourished  and  gilded  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  several  of  the  volumes  it  was  stated,  that  the  contents 
had  been  collected  by  Paul  Macmhuirich  bard  Clanrujuail^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Mr.  Gallie  was  af. 
terwards  informed  by  Clanranald,  that  these  Gaelic  manuscripts 
were  not  known  to  exist,  till,  to  gratify  Maepherson,  a  search 
was  made  among  his  papers.  The  correspondence  mentions 
various  other  manuscripts,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mae¬ 
pherson  ;  and  a  respectable  correspondent  of  Dr.  Blair's,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Maepherson  of  Sleat,  states,  tliat  about  the 
year  1739  he  had  seen  a  Gaelic  manuscript  in  the  hands 
of  an  old  bard,  out  of  which  he  heard  read  the  exploits  of 
Cuchullin,  Fiiigal,  Oscar,  Ossian,  Gaul,  Dcrmid,  and  the  other 
heroes  celebnited  in  Maepherson's  translations.  This  bard, 
he  adds,  was  descended  of  a  race  of  ancestors  who  had  served 
the  family  of  Clanranald,  for  about  300  years,  in  quality  of 
bards  and  genealogists,  and  whose  predecessors  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  office  by  the  lords  of  the  isles,  long 
nefore  the  family  of  Clanranald  existed.  Their  name  wai 
Macmhurich ;  and  Mr.  M.  had  personally  seen,  and  repeatedly 
conversed  with,  the  last  man  of  the  tribe  who  sustained  the 
character  with  any  dignity.  “  Me  was,”  adds  Dr.  Maepherson, 
a  man  of  some  letters,  like  all  or  most  of  his  predecessors 
in  that  office,  and  had,  to  my  curtain  knowledge,  some  manu¬ 
scripts  in  verse,  as  well  as  prove,  in  his  possession.'* 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  has  become  of  all  those  ancient 
and  very  curious  written  documents ;  and  why  have  they  not 
been  produced  to  put  scepticism  to  the  blush  ?  T’lie  motives 
which  Maepherson  had  for  wit’.iholding  them  from  the  public, 
can  only  be  surmised  ;  but  certain  it  is,  tliat  he  was  very  un¬ 
willing  to  allow  them  to  be  inspected.  The  late  Clanraiiald, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society, 
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was  very  anxlovts  to  recover  bis  family  pro|>erty  from  that 
gentleman ;  and,  after  some  ineffectual  corres|K)nd6nce, 
actually  t];ave  directions  that  an  auction  at  law  should  be 
brousjht  tor  their  recovery.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken 
till  Macpher^»on's  ileath  *,  a  careful  search  was  then  made 
for  the  Gaelic  nuinusci  i[)ta ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
executors,  none  of  any  antiquity  were  found,  except  one, 
comparatively  modem,  and  of  very  little  value,  as  it  contained 
none  of  Gssiun’s  poetry.  The  cniilcnce  that  Maepherson 
once  possessed  otaer  and  more  valnahic  MSS.  is  too  oirect 
to  be  qucbitoncd  ;  an  I  we  arc  therefore  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  this  ht  tcrocUie  mortnly  as  Hume  styles  him  in  one 
of  his  letter’*,  voluntarily  destroyed  these  ancient  documents, 
in  order  to  leave  the  (pjestion  involved  in  doubt  and  oh- 
sruriiy.  Bui  ihougli  llu*se  valuable  originals  are  probably 
lo.^t  for  ever,  several  Gaelic  MSS.  are  still  in  existence,  which 
contain,  among  oilier  materials,  various  specimens  of  Os- 
sian’s  poetry.  Several  of  these  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Highland  Society  ;and  one  in  particular,  whicn  was  pronounced 
by  the  late  keeper  of  the  llegistcr-office  at  Edinburgh,  to 
a  writing  of  the  I3lh  century. 

Although  no  ancient  manuscripts  of  any  value  were  disco¬ 
vered  among  Maepherson’s  papers,  yet  nearly  the  whole  Gaelic 
originals  of  the  Ossianic  poetry  wiiich  he  had  published  in 
English,  were  found  fairly  written  out,  and  prepared  for 
publication  ;  for  which  pur|X)se,  a  sum  of  money  was  allotted 
fcy  his  last  will,  A  great  part,  if  not  the  w  hole,  of  these,  lias 
at  last  been  given  to  the  public,  who  were  hefori!  in  pos- 
•ession  of  the  seventh  hook  of  I’emora,  in  Gaelic,  edited  by 
Maepherson  himself.  Our  acquaintance  with  this  venerable 
language  does  nut  intitle  us  to  decide  authoritatively  on  the 
arguments,  wiiicli  have  been  deiived  from  this  new  body  of 
evidence,  for  ilie  genuineness  of  the  poems.  The  Gaelic 
•cholars  pronounce  them  to  be  unanswerable.  They  boast  of 
having  discovered  irrefragable  proofs  of  antiquity  in  every 
line  of  these  originals.  'Ihey  declare  it  impossible  that  Mac* 

{ihersun,  who  was  hut  a  moderate  pmficient  in  Gaelic,  could 
lave  composed  all,  or  even  a  part  of  these  originals,  had  he 
been  inclined  to  undertake  so  irksome  a  task.  They  produce 
various  passage's  in  which  he  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  bis 
author,  and  very  many  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  original 
is  greatly  sU|K'rior  to  that  of  the  translation.  It  appears  very 
wonderful,  we  must  eonfoss,  that  Maepherson,  who  was  never 
knav%ii  in  early  life  to  conqMise  in  Gaelic,  should  liave  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  very  diilicnli  imposture  :  and  even 
by  comparing  a  literal  tninslation  of  some  parts  of  the  Gaelic 
Ossiau  with  the  English  of  Macpheraoii,  we  can  feci  that,  in* 
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fitead  of  the  simple  and  affecting  pathos  of  the  original,  thU 
boasted  translator  has  given  ns  fustian  and  bombast.  Wo 
all  know  how  he  caricatured  Homer,  in  his  version  of  that 
immortal  poet ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Gaelic  bard 
should,  on  every  occasion,  have  escaped  a  similar  fate. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot*  by  any  means  admit,  that 
Maepherson  is  intitled  to  no  share  of  the  applause  which 
the  public  has  bestowed  on  the  supposed  works  of  the  sou 
of  Fingal.  Wc  think  that  he  has  done  much  more  for  him,  than 
Lycurgus  and  Pisistratus  together  did  for  Homer,  when,  out 
of  his  scattered  rhapsodies,  they  digested  a  regular  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  We  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  allow  that 
Ossian,  like  Homer,  was  the  author  of  two  long  epic  poems  ; 
and  wc  must  allot  to  Maepherson  a  considerahly  grcatt'i* 
share  in  the  Fingal  and  Temora,  than  that  of  merely  arniiig- 
ing  their  dispersed  materials,  and  embellishing  them  with  opu 
socles,  judiciously  introduced,  and  naturally  connected. 

It  ap|X'ars  to  us  a  more  material  point  to  iLscu^rtaiii  what  i& 
the  character  of  those  passages  of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  which  it 
is  almost  certain  Maepherson  did  not  himself  compose,  but 
derived  either  from  tradition  or  from  ancient  MSS.  Do  they 
coniain  those  sentiments  of  tenderness,  of  gen»*rosity,  of  re¬ 
spectful  afTection  for  the  female  sex;  in  short,  of  intellc*clual 
refinement,  which  Dr.  Johnson  thought  as  incoiupatihle  with 
the  character  of  the  barbarous  “  Celt,”  as  that  they  should 
have  cloathed  themselves  with  a  pair  of  embroidered  nr''ceheii 
instead  of  a  tartan  pbililieg  ?  This  we  have  always  thought 
the  most  curious  part  of  the  inquiry,  as  it  tends  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  mind,  and  to  throw  light 
on  the  distinctive  characters  of  tir*  clilferent  races  of  men. 
Kven  here  we  think  tliere  is  evidence  in  favour  of  Ossian, 
nearly  snflicient  for  the  conviction  of  any,  unlc:;s  the  de¬ 
termined  sceptic.  Ail  these  hcauties  occur  in  the  passages 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  as  proved  to  be  traditionary 
l>y  tlie  evidence  of  Dr.  Maepherson  of  Sleat.  'Fiiat  gentle¬ 
man  further  mentions,  in  bis  letters  to  Dr.  lilair,  from  winch 
our  quotation  is  made,  that*  lu  compareckMacpher.son's  trans¬ 
lation  of  these  passages  with  the  originals,  as  he  heard  them 
recited,  and  considered  it  on  the  wiiole  as  faithful,  though  oc¬ 
casionally  deviating  from  the  (raelic,  sometimes  for  the 
better,  sometimes  tor  the  worse.  A  like  testimony  is  given  by 
several  other  respectable  corresjKiiulents ;  and  we  may  add,  ai 
corroborative  evidence  of  this  remarkahlt*  |>eculiaritv,  that 
some  of  the  Ossianic  poetry  which  lias  been  published  by 
other  translators,  and  which  is  goiierallv  allowed  to  l>e  getiu- 
inc,  exhibits  all  this  tenderness  and  refinement  of  sentiment ; 
we  lueaiiou  in  particular,  the  Death  of  Gaulp  hist  published 
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by  Dr.  Smith,  and  fully  commented  upon  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society. 

It  i.4  then  possible,  it  will  he  said,  that  a  Gaelic  bard  of  a 
Tcmoto  and  barbarous  age,  could  breathe  sentiments  of  gene- 
rosity  and  affectionate  tenderness,  fur  which  we  look  in  vain 
even  in  Homer  himself?  How  comes  it  that  the  iu  rocs  of 
Ossian  are  neither  cruel  nor  revengeful ;  that  they  spare  a 
fallen  enemy;  that  they  abhor  treachery;  and  reward  a  fa¬ 
vour  with  romantic  gnuitude : — that  in  their  homage  to 
the  fair,  they  arc  as  respectful  and  refined  as  the  knights  of 
modern  chivalry  ;  that  their  love  is  as  pure  as  it  is  ardent, 
and  rather  an  intellertual  emotion  than  a  sensual  appetite ; 
their  friendship  disinterested  and  inviolable  ;  and  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  kindred  only  terminable  with  life  ?  Is  this  con« 
sistent  with  the  character  and  manners  of  so  rude  a  stage  of 
society  ?  Is  it  compatible  with  the  condition  of  the  Highland 
tribes  even  at  any  iieriod  of  their  history  ?  On  this  subject 
Dr.  Graham  has  made  several  judicioiis  obscrvatitius,  depre¬ 
cating  decisions  d  priori  on  w  hat  is  probable  in  states  of  society 
with  which  we  are  not  accurately  acquainted. 

Many  authorities  might  be  qiioted  to  prove  that  the  German 
and  other  tribes  of  the  great  Celtic  nation  paid  much  respect 
to  the  female  sex,  even  in  the  most  barbarous  period  of  their 
histor}’.  Among  these  rude  tribes,  womcti  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  us  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  as  iu  the  more  polished 
nations  of  Greece  and  Home;  but  were  admitted  to  an  equal 
particij  ation  of  rights,  and  sumetiines  were  honoured  and  re- 
spected  as  creatures  of  superior  nature.  Among  the  Goths  and 
Scandinavians,  women  were  consulted  as  prophets  and  sooth¬ 
sayers.  Among  the  Genuanstbey  were,  according  to  Tacitus, 
the  oidyphysic'inns;  but  what  was  still  more, they  were  accounted 
the  most  valnabb?  hostages:  for,  adds  our  autiior,  this  people 
believed  that  there  was  something  sacred  in  the  female  charac¬ 
ter,  and  nsci  ibetl  to  it  a  superior  degree  of  foresight,  insomuch 
that  they  never  despised  the  opinions  of  women,  nor  nt'glected 
their  advice.  “  Incsse  quinetiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  provi- 
tlum  putant;  nec  aut  consdiaeorum  aspernantur,  out  responsa 
negliguntur,”  (de  mor.  Germ.) 

\VV  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  adduced  our  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  Irish  coh  lusts  in  Scotland  were  closely  connected 
with  the  (ierman  Caledonians,  at  a  period  much  earlier  than 
any  that  has  been  assigned  to  the  heroes  of.  Ossian.  Before 
even  the  first  colony  from  Ireland  occupied  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  island,  the  inheritance  of  royal  authority  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  offspring  of  the  Caledonians  by  their  Irish  con¬ 
torts.  Hence  a  peculiar  respect  to  the  female  sex,  among 
lK>lb  the  departments  of  the  Pictish  confederacy,  seems  to 
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be  rationally  accounted  for.  But  this  point  of  delicacy  it 
by  no  means  to  be  restricted  to  that  division  of  the  IbiTian 
nation  which  was  included  under  the  denomination  of  PicU^ 
or  to  the  northern  districts  only  of  oiir  own  island.  Of 
the  hi^h  estimation  which  the  female  sex  enjoyed  through* 
out  Britain,  both  Tacitus  and  Ca*sar  furnish  many  proofs. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  armies  to  be  led  to 
battle  bv  a  woman ;  and  our  readers  need  not  be  told 
that  in  those  turbulent  ages  no  \  irtue  was  in  higher  estima* 
tion  than  military  prowess.  Nay,  so  much  was  the  sex  regarded 
in  Britain,  that,  according  to  Tacitus,  no  distinction  was  ob¬ 
served  between  it  and  the  male  in  conferring  audiority. 
“  Neque  enim  sex  urn  in  imperio  discernunt,”  says  lie  in  the  life 
of  Agricola.  The  characteristic  manners,theroforc,  of  the  North¬ 
ern  nations,  tend  greatly  to  remove  the  objection  to  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  Ossian  derived  from  the  respectful  and  delicate  terms  in 
which  that  |K>et  alw';  ys  speaks  ol  the  fair  sex  ;  and  wc  arc 
surprised  that  the  advocates  for  that  authenticity  have  bestowed 
so  little  attention  uf>on  this  part  of  the  argument.  Yet  after 
all,  in  order  to  establi>h  the  aiithenticijy  of  the  Gaelic  bard, 
it  is  by  no  iiu'ans  necessary  to  prove  that  the  women  of  ancient 
Caledonia  were  as  beautiful  and  as  amiable  as  he  describes 
them,  or  the  warriors  as  generous,  magnanimous,  and  brave. 
Considerable  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  exaggerations 
of  a  poet,  who  is  not  bound  to  describe  things  as  they  are, 
hut  as  an  ardent  imagination  hgurcs  them  to  itself.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  quote  Homer  as  historical  authority  for  the  va¬ 
lour  of  Achilles,  the  strength  of  Ajax,  or  the  unrivalled  beauty 
of  Helen.  It  is  not  less  so,  to  expect  that  the  descriptions  of 
Ossian  should  precisely  agree  with  the  manners  of  his  age. 
The  bard  could  not  indeed  create  manners  of  which  he  had 
never  seen  the  archetype ;  but  if  he  was  himself  possessed 
of*  more  than  ordinary  tenderness,  he  would  naturally  be  in¬ 
duced  to  heighten,  in  hi*  narrative,  evciy"  expression  of  gen¬ 
tleness  and  delicacy  which  lie  chose  to  record,  and  to  soften 
down  every  thing  harsh  in  the  characters  of  those  whose 
memory  he  was  desirous  of  transmitting  with  honour  to  pos¬ 
terity. 

Having  now  stated,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  the 
arguments  by  which  we  are  induced  to  consider  the  poems 
of  Ossian  as  authentic,  at  least  in  many  material  parts,  it  will 
he  expected  tliat  we  should  say  something  as  to  the  period 
when  they  were  probably  composed.  There  is,  we  think,  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  their  being  very  ancient  compositions. 
That  they  should  be  handed  dow  n  by  tradition  through  seve* 
ral  centuries  without  material  corruption,  needs  not  startle  us, 
when  wc  consider  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom 
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they  were  preserved.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  have 
remained  almost  entirely  exempt  from  foreign  invasion 
and  intermixture,  since  their  first  settlement.  The  rocks, 
mountains,  and  friths,  which  defend  from  hostile  attack, 
tend  likewise  to  keep  the  people  ihnt  ilwell  among  them 
in  a  state  of  sr'clusion  from  foreign  visitors.  Their  luannen 
continue  unchanged  during  the  lapse  of  ages :  and  their 
language  is  not  contaminated  by  an  admixture  of  other 
tongues.  .  Hence  traditionary  legeiuls  may  be  banded  dovrn 
untorrupted  throtigh  many  succeeding  generations;  and 
among^i  people  naturally  fond  of  heroic  atchieveun  ius,  it  is 
not  wonderful  tluil  a  national  poetry,  wbich  describes  deeds  of 
valonr  in  captivating  language,  should  have  been  religiously 
preserved.  There  was,  besides,  a  distinct  race  of  men,  the 
Knrda,  wlu^'ie  chief  business  it  was,  to  recite,  on  public  oc- 
•  casions,  these  highly  admired  compositions;  and  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scollaiu^  the  race  of  the  Bards  is  but  very  recendy 
extinct. 

The  opponents  of  0.s>*ian,  indeed,Hnd  particularly  Mr.  Laing, 
ha\e  struggled  to  prcHluce  inienial  evidence  against  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  hi.s  supposeil  poiMi'.s.  They  have  eitdeavonred  to 
prove  that  many  of  the  expressions  and  allusions  arc  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  date,  and  betray  a  modern  artist.  But  they  seem  to  be 
successfully  answered  by  the  defenders  of  the  Gaelic  bard. 
That  a  few  novel  expre.ssions  should  occur  in  poems  taken 
from  the  lips  of  a  modern  reciter,  iieedsjiot  (*xcite  our  wonder  : 
but  if  ill  the  course  of  compositions  of  eousiderable  length, 
no  allusion  to  modern  manners  can  be  detected,  no  similitude 
borrowed  from  civilisetl  life,  no  hint  of  a  knowletlge  of  the 
arts,  customs,  science,  or  religion  of  a  more  refined  stage  of 
.  society  can  be  discerned,  we  have  the  strongest  inducement 
to  consider  these  compositions  as  genuine  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity.  \\*e  present  our  readers  with  the  following  specimen 

the  manner  in  which  Dr.  (Graham  has  refuted  some  of  the 
objections  alledged  by  Mr.  Laing  against  the  anlicpiity  of 
Ossinn’s  poetry. 

•  Under  the  head  of  **  Manners  and  Customs,**  Mr  Laing  (with 
whii  propriety  is  not  Trry  obvious)  urges  some  strange  topics  of  detec¬ 
tion,  which  it  will  not  bt'  difficult  to  refute. 

*  He  rem.irk8,  that  the  aspin,  or  trembling  poplar,  the  erttkean^  or  cran 
na  critk^  of  the  Cells,  so  often  mentioned  in  these  Poems,  is  a  foreign 
tree,  and  not  a  native  of  Scotland.  Here  it  appears,  that  the  learned 
gentleman  has  chosen  to  occupy  ground  to  which  he  is  a  spanger.  It 
It  a  point  sufriciently  cst  thlislied  amongst  naturalists,  Uiat  the  p(ffiulus 
tremuluf  or  a&pin,  is  indigimous  to  Scodand  ;  I  can  point  it  out,  in 
the  utmost  prohision,  in  the  Highlands,  growing  on  the  margin  of  lakes, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  ixicks.  Were  it  worth  while,  on  a  ]»oint  so  un- 
diniabie,  i  could  cite  the  authority  of  one  of  the  first  names  in  natural 
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biitory»  to  whom  I  shrwcd  it  last  sraton,  growing  io  abundance  on  the 
shon’i  of  Loch-Ketturn,  in  Perthshire. 

<  With  equal  gratuitousness,  the  yew-tree,  the  iuhhar^  or  iu^ar  of  the 
Highlanders,  is  asserted  to  be  **  certainly  not  indigenous.**  But  it  it 
ceruin,  I  must  affirm,  tliat  the  yew-tree  has  always  b^n,  and  still  is»  a 
native  of  Scotland.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Flora  S^ottca^  holds  it  to  be  such 
on  the  authonty  of  Dr.  Stuart  of  Luss,  the  first  name,  at  this  day,  in 
the  science  of  the  plants  of  his  native  Highlands.  'Phere  are  innumera¬ 
ble  places  in  Sco  land,  which  still  have  their  denominauon  from  this  tree, 
according  to  the  ordinary  use  of  giving  names  to  places,  from  the  specien 
of  trees  with  which  they  chiefly  abound thus,  Gltn  ia'ir^  ••  the'Gleii 
of  Yews  Dunvre^  or  Dun-iu*irf  the  Hill  of  Yews,**  &c.  Giraldut 
Cambrensis  *  informs  us,  that  the  yew-tree  grew  in  such  abundance  in 
Ireland,  that  the  scarcity  of  bees,  in  that  country,  is,  in  port,  to  be  ascri¬ 
bed  to  this  cause.  But,  if  it  abounded  in  Ireland,  how  can  it  be  denied 
to  Scotland,  so  nearly  of  the  same  soil  and  climate  ?  Notwithstanding 
the  general  attempts  to  extirpate  it,  on  account  of  its  noxious  qualities,  it 
still  grows  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

‘  Of  the  legitimacy  of  Mr  Laing*s  argument,  drawn  from-the  silence 
of  O'-sian  concerning  certain  productions  and  animals  which  must  have 
•  existed  in  Scotland,  in  his  days,  I  entertain  considerable  doubt.  T  he 
mention  of  the  wild  boar,*  it  is  observed,  occurs  only  once  in  Mac{)her8on's 
translation.  But  what,  I  would  ask,  can  be  inferred  from  this  circum¬ 
stance:  Might  not  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  asciibt'd  to  Virgil  be 
questioned,  on  the  same  ground,  who,  though  his  ten  Eclogues  relate 
exclusively  to  shepherds  and  flocks,  and  his  Georgies  to  pastoral  and 
agritulrui  al  economy,  makes  mention  of  the  fox  only  onccy  in  the  whole  cora- 
p;)ss  of  his  poems  ?{*  In  the  Seandana^  a  collection  of  Gaelic  poems 
published  by  Dr.  Smith,  which,  notwithstanding  many  inequalities,  and 
innumerable  inteipolations,  contains  much  poe  ry,  which  is  undoubtedly, 
ancient,  and  of  very  high  merit,  we  meet  with  frequent  mention  of  the 
wolf  if  and  the  whole  of  the  poem  of  Diarmid,  in  that  collection,  re¬ 
lates  to  the  hunting  of  the  wild  boar. 

*  As  to  the  charge  of  the  absence  of  all  sort  of  allusion  to  frost  in 
these  Poems,  without  taking  advantage  of  the  observation  of  Tacitus,  con- 
cerning  the  mildness  of  the  climate,^  I  must  say,  that  it  is  totally  un¬ 
founded.  TTie  opening  of  the  eighth  book  of  Temora  furnisiies  a  mag- 
»nihceni  image,  derived  from  frost  ;  and,  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Collection,  we 
have  innumerable  allusions  to  the  same  object,  though,  even  in  his  own 
translation,  tlicsc  are  !>ometime8,  according  to  his  usual  manner,  mutilated 
and  lost.  II 

*  •  Oiraldus,  Topographia  Hiberni*,  pars  i.  c.  5. 
t  VTrg.  Eel.  iii.  v.  91. 

X  Se  *  Mnnan  and  Lormi,  and  Conn,  p,  252.  It  is  singular,  that 
Dr.  Smith  apologizes  (Gaelic  Antiq.  p.  210.)  for  the  omisnion  of  all 
nicntlon  of  the  wolf,  though  it  occurs  in  the  poems  given  by  himself. 

^  lac.  Agr.  c.  12.  “  Asfierttas  frigorum  ahtsty 
II  Set*  Ssandanay  j>ages  73.  82.  81-.  103,  5cc.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
iingul.ir,that,  exclusive  of  the  simile  deHved  from  frost,  in  the  eighth  book 
of  remora,  now  idluJcd  to,  the  learned  gentleman  himself,  in  me  course 
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With  n*5pect  to  the  pri^cise  period  when  Ossian  is  believed 
to  have  flourished,  much  is  doubtless  left  to  conjecture.  His 
admirers  usually  place  him  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Chnst’an  eera;  and  some  even  think  it  probable  that 
he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Ron  an  invasion  of  Scotland  un- 
dcr  Agricola,  as  allusions  are  made  in  his  poems  to  the  devasta¬ 
tions  committed  in  his  country  by  an  army  of  strangers.  Some 
will  have  it  that  Fingal  fought  and  conquered  a  division  of  the 
Roman  forces;  but  of  this  it  is  impo.'^sihle  to  produce  any 
sa  isfaetor\  evidence.  Tlie  unmixed  pagattism  that  runs 
through  the  poetry  of  Ossian  proves  it  to  be  of  a  high  anti¬ 
quity,  if  it  he  at  all  genuine  ;  fur  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Northern  Piets  were  converged  to  Christianity  in  the  sixth 
century,  by  the  labours  of  Columba,  and  other  Irish  mission- 
arie>. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  Fingalians  were 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland  ;  for,  as  we  have  stated, 
traditions  respecto^g  them,  and  even  original  poetry  in  which 
they  are  celeorated,  are  common  to  both  countries.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  u>  to  state  at  length  the  arguments  by  which 
we  are  iiului  e«i  to  assign  ^die  honour  of  their  permanent  re¬ 
sidence  to  Scotland,  though  they  were  doubtless  occasional 
visitors  ol  the  neighbouring  isle.  The  Highland  poems  con¬ 
cerning  this  race  are  mon*  nunterous,  and  have  more  the  marks 
of  a  genutne  ar.tiquiiy,'  than  those  which  have  yet  been  found 
in  Ireland. 

Reside  the  Essay  en  Ossian,  properly  so  called,  Dr.  Gra¬ 
ham’.^  volume  contains  the  7th  hook  of  Temora,  as  edited  by 
Maepherson  in  Gaelic,  with  a  new  translation  and  notes;  and 
two  appendixes,  one  by  Dr.  Graliam,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  prove  that  the  order  of  the  Druids  exLsteJ  in  the  northern 
disirifi.v  of  Britain;  the  other  by  Professor  Hichanison  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  intit  led  “  'Fbe  Origin  of  Superstition,  illustrated  in  the 
M)ihoh*gy  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian.”  This  consists  of  two 
pans,  the  first  ctuitaining  general  remarks  on  the  proneness  of 
nianLind  to  lielieve  in  th  •  separate  existence  of  the  soul  afu?r 
de.  th.  'In  the  seeoiut  part  Mr.  R.  asserts  the  existence  of  a  my  • 
tholo^ieal  .scheme,  in  the  |)oems  of  Ossian  ;  a  scheme  arising,  he 
thinks,  fn.ni  the  nn.  ssisteil  and  unbiassed  eflbrts  of  the  human 

oi  hit  Dissertation,  has  cited  two  other  passages,  alluding  to  the  same  phe- 
nomt  non  The  one  is,  Ossian’s  compaiison  of  Swaran  “  to  a  rock  of 
ice.'*  »  he  other  is  his  comparison  of  the  heroes,  upon  a  certain  occasion, 
to  *  oaks  with  .-11  their  branches  round  them,  when  they  echo  to  the  stream 
of  frost.  *  .\llthis  tlu  ws  ..  very  strange  in  .iccur  cy  of  criticism.  1  hat  Mr. 
Lain^  tho  Id  assert,  that  only  **  a  single  imagt*,  in  Fingal,  is  derived  from 
frost,'*  whilst  he  himst  If  has  furnished  two,  may  serve  to  shew  what  we 
tre  to  expect  in  the  ecqucl  of  hie  delectioDf.’ 
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mind.  He  assumes  that  it  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  traditional 
fraj^wents  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  This  mythological  scbemei 
which  he  says  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Blair,  the  abb6  Ce- 
sarotti,  and  Mr.  Maepherson  himself,  is  no  other  than  the 
ghost*  or  shades  of  departed  heroes,  which  the  Gaelic  bard  oc- 
casionally  invokes,  and  represents  as  hovering  near  their  living 
descendents,  like  the  fleeting  mist,  as  it  curls  before  the  wind. 
But  surely  the  ghosts  were  well  known  to  all  these  gentlemen, 
long  before  the  Professor  thought  fit  to  discover  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  mythological  schetne  >  we  therefore  cannot  think  the 
discovery  a  proof  of  the  Professor’s  acuteness,  or  a  service  to 
literature. 

Alt.  VI.  Tiu  Life  and  IVrUingt  of  the  late  Henry  Tanner ^  of  Exeter; 

published  from  hit  own  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker,  D  D.  8?o. 

pp.  231.  with  a  Portniit,  Price  Ss.bds  Williams  and  Co.  1807. 

\/fR.  Tanner  left,  in  indigent  circumstances,  a  widow,  past 

^  80  years  of  age,  and  a  daughter;  and  it  w'as  partly  with  a 
view  to  obtain  for  them  some  little  pecuniary  assist* nee,  that 
Dr.  Hawker  was  induced  to  publish  these  papers  of  their  pious 
relative,  restricting  himself,  in  the  otfice  of  editor,  from  intro¬ 
ducing  any  thing  of  his  own  but  a  short  advertisement,  and 
here  and  there  an  explamitory  notice. 

The  papers  consist  of  Mr.  Tanner’s  brief  memoir  of  part  of 
his  own  life,  spiritual  reflections  made  in  a  journey  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  Exeter,  and  back  again  to  Plymouth,  and  an  extract, 
to  the  extent  of  seven  montlis,  from  his  diary.  They  are  all 
equally  written  with  a  simplicity  which  fully  discloses  the 
character  of  tlie  man :  and  it  is  a  character  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  great  respect,  by  any  one  who  knowshow 
to  value  patience  in  suffering,  habitual  piety,  and  the  two- 
handed  diligence  which  can  so  prosecute  both  secular  and 
religions  labours  as  never  to  neglect  either  in  tlie  attention  to 
the  otlier,  and  as  to  prevent  any  incongruity  in  their  being 
united,  by  maintaining  the  great  principle  of  serving  the 
Di  vine  Being  equally  in. both. 

These  compositions  afford,  tliroughout,  a  very  strong  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  positive  advantage  arising  from  sincere  piety,  to  a 
man  possessed  of  very  few  other  sources  of  satisfaction,  and 
attended  by  many  causes  of  grief.  The  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Tanner’s  life  appears  to  have  betm  spent  in  circumstances  very 
little  favourable  to  felicity  ;  and  one  considerable  p  rtioii  of 
tlie  earlier  half  of  it  was  oppressed  by  one  of  the  severest  cala¬ 
mities  which  a  good  man  can  suffer,  the  obdurate  progressive 
wickedness  of  the  person  at  that  time  his  nearest  relative.  He 
was  relieved  at  length  from  the  miserable  connection,  but  in  a 
nianner  which  for  a  while  subjected  him  to  a  still  keener  an¬ 
guish  than  all  that  bad  been  inflicted  before. 
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•  My  poor  unhappy,  wretcheii  wife,  one  morning,  left  our  yotuigtit 
child,  then  an  infant  at  the  breast,  with  the  care  of  a  neighbour,  for  a%w 
minutes,  as  she  said,  promising  to  return  very  shortly.  I'he  whole  day 
passed,  and  she  came  not.  In  the  evening,  on  my  return  from  labour,  the 
neighbour  brought  me  the  child,  informing  me  of  the  circumstance.  I  lifted 
my  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried  out :  Well !  the  Lord  knows  best,  when  itii 
enough.  I  took  the  babe,  thanked  my  neighbour  for  her  kindness,  and 
went  to  my  room,  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  put  the  child  to  rest,  and  betook 
myself  to  prayer,  finding  my  soul  more  than  usually  drawn  out,  concerning 
ray  poor  wandering  partner,  that  the  Lord  would  yet  shew  mercy  to  her, 
and  grant  me  a  suited  conformity  to  his  holy  will. 

•  In  the  morning  it  btcame  necessary,  in  order  to  follow  my  work,  to 
provide  a  nurse  for  the  child  :  so  that  requesting  the  kind  neighbour  to 
watch  by  my  child,  for  a  short  space,  1  went  Forth  in  quest  of  some  person, 
to  take  this  charge.  In  crossing  a  lane  called  Howe’s  I.anc,  my  wife  was 
coming  down,  as  I  entered  it.  She  first  saw  me,  before  that  1  saw  her,  and 
she  turned  back,  and  ran  up  Holy  Cross  Lane,  opposite  to  it.  The  mo¬ 
ment  I  saw  her,  I  called  to  her,  and  pursued  her  ;  but  she  outran  me,  and 
as  she  passed  the  corner  of  that  Line,  and  entered  Comber’s  Lane,  she 
turned  herself  round,  lifted  her  hand,  and  said,  **  You  need  not  run  after 
me  which  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  her  speak  ;  the  last  sight  I 
ever  had  of  her.  1  continued  running,  but  saw  her  no  more. 

•  About  a  fortnight  after,  one  of  her  old  companions  in  iniquity,  came 
to  inform  me  of  the  sad  end  which  followed.  It. seemed  from  this  woman’s 
account,  that  she  left  Plymouth,  in  company  with  an  old  marine,  just  paid 
off,  for  Ireland.  'Phe  account  she  gave  of  herself  to  this  woman,  at 
the  Barbican  stairs,  on  stepping  into  the  boat,  was  truly  distressing.  She 
confessed  that  her  life  was  tnily  miserable.  She  did  not,  she  said,  leave 
her  husband  and  children,  by  w'.iy  of  seeking  pleasure,  ease,  or  comfort ; 
these  wore  gone  for  ever  :  but,  that  when  she  reflected  on  her  situation,  and 
looked  Lick  to  her  former  state  ;  when  she  thought  her  husband’s  kind 
treatment  and  admonitions,  and  considered  how  she  had  prostituteil  herself 
to  this  .'ibandoncd  life,  she  was  ashamed  to  be  seen,  and  cared  not  what  be¬ 
came  of  herself.* 

‘  It  was  some  time  after  her  departure,  tliat  I  leamt'the  sad,  and  most 
distressing  event,  which  terminated  my  poor  wife’s  miserable  life.’ 

‘  It  ap|varevl  from  ilie  tidings  brought  by  one  that  esc.^ped  (though  I 
never  saw  him)  that  while  the  ship,  in  which  my  wife  fled,  was  crossing 
th#  channel  to  Ireland,  a  storm  arose,  and  the  ship  fou»>derrd  ;  and  the  poor 
guilty  sinful  creature,  my  wife,  among  many  others,  peilshed  in  the  waves.’ 

Mr.  I'aiiiu'r  relait's  with  tin*  mmost  ingenuousness  the  im* 
portant  ehungo  of  his  charactiM*,  cnmmenccd  on  hearing  a  ser¬ 
mon  of  the  pious  and  tdnqneiU  Whitfield,  to  which  he  resorted 
i*s  a  ringlcaih^r  of  hiaspheming  persecutors ;  with  various 
particular.^  of  Ids  im  de  of  life,  his  poverty,  ids  distresses  on 
account  of  his  spiritual  conccriK,  his  lapses  m  religious  charac- 
tvT,  and  the  train  of  circumstances  which  led  him  to  become 
at  length  a  preacher.  No  man  was  ever  more  free  from  in- 
icrrsicd  motives  in  assuming  this  ofHce ;  for  he  preached 
rt'gularly  in  one  silui.tion  eigliteen  years  wiilHmt  receiving 
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pecuniary  advantage  whatever,  and  was  content  with  an 
exceedingly  insignificant  salary  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  even  after  he  was  l>#coiiic  too  infirm  to  continue  his 
manual  labour,  whicli  he  !md  prosecuted  w  ith  unahating  Indus* 
try  as  long  as  he  was  able.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  avoid  think¬ 
ing  he  did  this  longer  and  more  unremittingly,  than  his  reli¬ 
gious  conuections  should  have  permitted,  unless  they  wereipoor 
in  the  extreme.  Wliat  wonder  will  he  felt  by  some  oi  our 
well-stalled  teachers,  who  wear  (teretes  atque  rotiindi)  the 
finest  of  non.  con.  cloth,  and  have  a  very  large  calendar  of 
taints’  days  of  the  festive  kiiiJ,  to  hear  of  a  man  w'ho  preachcnl 
four  or  five  times  a  \Veek,  laboured  at  his  manual  employment 
till  oppressed  with  fatigue  by  the  evening  of  almost  every  day, 
even  when  approaching  to  old  age,  and  notwithstanding  all  this 
wassomeliincs  doubtful  on  the  Saturday  whether  a  dinner  could 
be  provided  for  the  Sunday  ? 

Tiie  Diary  describes  in  the  plainest  language  a  mind  habi¬ 
tuated  to  atflietion,  deploring  the  slowness  and  difficulty  of 
Christian  attainments,  and  referring  in  an  unusual  degree  every 
concern  to  the  divine  disposal,  in  thu  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
which  it  maintained  an  immovable  confidence.  There  is  such 
a  complete  sameness  tliroughout  this  diary,  that  we  think  the 
editor  would  have  incurred  no  blame  if  he  had  closed  the  extract 
at  the  end  of  three  months  instead  of  seven. 

The  whole  of  it  exhibits  one  signal  circumstance  of  practical 
luperiority  over  most  Christians,  and  most  ministers. — Mr.T, 
rose  often  by  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  generally  before  5, 
even  in  the  winter. 

We  know  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  have  very  good 
thoughts  oil  the  road  between  Plymouth  and  Exetc*r ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  no  man  ever  tried  more  diligently  for  it  thairMr. 
Tanner.  With  all  possible  respect  for  our  worthy  friends  in 
that  quarter,  we  think  it  may  really  be  doubted  whether  any 
of  them  ever  made  so  resolute  an  clfort  for  this  purpose, 
in  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  between  tlie  two  places  before 
mentioned.  Every  object  and  occurrence  wliicli  present»*d 
itself  to  the  traveller,  was  made  to  suggest  some  spiritual  ai>a- 
logy,  which  was  pursued  and  dilated  in  a  manner  (allowing 
for  the  great  difference  between  a  ciiilivated  and  an  uiamlti- 
vaied  mind)  that  bears  a  distant  resemblance  to  Hcr\x.  v’^  Me¬ 
ditations.  Many  of  these  spiritual  analogies  will  of  course  be 
far-fetched,  and  not  very  judicious;  but  wc  hare  it  on  such 
good  evidence  that  many  worthy  men  carry  their  minds  miles 
and  leagues  to  very  little  pui*posc,  on  the  roads  of  e.ach  coun¬ 
tv  of  England  as  well  as  on  those  of  Devonshire,  that  wc  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  exceedingly  lenient  to  what  may  sometimes  be  a 
forced  method  of  getting  instruction,  and  an  uncouth  manner 
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ofrecorJing  it.  It  is  a  question  for  the  consciences  of  our 
readers,  whether  tlieir  thoughts  are  always  so  well  employed  in 
their  walks,  as  those  of  the  traveller  who  makes  the  following 
reflections. 

*  My  way  lay  through  a  church-yard.  The  church  stood  at  some  coo* 
tiderablc  distance  from  any  dwelling.  1  stopped  and  reviewed  it  a  little. 
Its  situation  bore  an  awful  aspect,  surrounded  with  dead  bodies  of  men  and 
women,  who  once  stood  up  to  worship  God,  and  must  hereafter,  by  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God,  be  called  up  from  their 
dormitory,  to  take  their  doom,  before  that  tremendous  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  who  w  11  give  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  As  1  viewed 
the  church,  1  was  astonished  to  think  of  the  ignorance  of  mankind  under 
the  character  of  Christians,  who,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  cry  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we ;  so  people  point  at  such  a  pile  of  build¬ 
ing  as  this,  which  is  no  more  than  mortar,  stone,  and  wood,  and  very  stre¬ 
nuously  cry  the  church,  the  church!  It  appeared  to.  me  like  a  house  uninha¬ 
bited,  very  lonely  indeed  ;  but  glory  be  to  God,  I  was  led  to  sec  that  the 
Most  High  dwclleth  not  in  temples  made  with  handsf  Acts  vii.  48.  The 
Apostle  says  to  every  believer.  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God^  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  youy  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  and  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  chap.  vi.  19.  and  again,  Te  are  the  temple  oj 
the  It' ing  God;  as  God  hath  scud  I  will  dwell  in  them^  and  walk  in  them: 
1  will  be  their  God^  and  they  shall  be  my  people^  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  And  the 
Apostle  Peter  tells  us  of  what  materiius  the  church  of  Christ  is  built,  Vi 
also  as  lively  stems,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house ^  1  Pet.  ii.  And  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  going  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  they  were 
brought  on  their  way  by  the  churchy  Acts  xv.  3.  Then  I  blessed  God 
that  He  taught  me  that  Christ's  true  church  was  founded  and  built  on 
himself,  the  rock.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  And  all  Christ's  true  worshippers  worship 
Co  ly  f  whether  in  this  house,  or  any  other,)  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

^  Having  written  my  minutes,  I  set  out  again  on  my  journey  as  fast  at 
I  could,  it  being  winter,  very  dirty,  wet  and  cold  ;  my  thoughts  were  di¬ 
rected  to  meditate  a  little  on  the  season.  1  was  led  to  see  that  winter 
(though  not  so  comfortable  and  pleasing  to  the  flesh,)  was  as  useful  and 
profitable  as  the  summer ;  for  in  the  womb  of  the  earth  the  corruption  of 
the  old  teed  is  the  begetting  or  production  of  the  new  ;  and  as  it  springs 
up,  the  blade  is  prevented  from  displaying  that  gaiety,  splendour,  and 
vigour,  which  otherwise  it  might  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  frost, 
snow,  and  cold  :  yet,  although  it  doth  not  grow  tall  above  the  earth« 
its  root  spreads  under  the  eartn,  an  i  shoots  forth  more  blades  for  a  larger 
increase  in  harvc.t.  In  the  progress  and  efforts  of  nature,  I  saw  the 
works  of  divine  grace  in  my  own  experience  ;  for  when  the  seed  of  grace 
was  fint  sown  in  my  heart,  it  soon  made  a  promising  appearance ;  but, 
das  1  winter  quickly  came,  and  frowned  upon  me.  i  then  cut  a  very 
mean  figure  in  the  church,  and  less  in  the  world.  Still,  blessed  be  God, 
I  found  it  was  rooted  in  my  heart,  and  spread  in  divine  knowledge, 
under  the  teachings  of  the  divine  Spirit  t  and  1  grew  strong  in  *hc  Lord  ; 
in  hearing  t' e  word,  d  gesingit,  secret  riacumions,  and  meditation  ;  so 
the  pro<.iuction  of  that  blcsse.I  seed  sown  of  God  in  me,  sprung  up  in 
many  blades,  and  ca.f,  and  I  trust  will  cod  in  a  plentiful  harvest." 
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From  this  specimen  it  may  be  rightly  judged,  that  the 
volume  is  better  adapted  to  gratify  a  particular  class  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  than  to  promote  religions  improvement  on  the  large 
scale.  The  venerable  writer  died  March  24,  1805,  aged  87. 
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CONSIDERING  the  very  accurate  knowledge  of.  Anatomy, 
^  and  of  the  principles  of  Surgery,  wliicii  is  essentially 
necessary  to  him  who  presumes  to  perform  the  capital  0|>era- 
lions,  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  are  comparatively  so 
rare  as  generally  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  profession.  But  this  cannot  always  be  the  case; 
in  many  situations  remote  from  the  schools  of  surgical  prac¬ 
tice,  in  naval  engagements,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  nro- 
vincial  places,  there  is  sometimes  a  sudden  occasion  for  eftorts 
of  superior  skill  and  address  from  persons  imperfectly  tutored 
by  experience.  To  surgeons  who  have  had  little  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  judgement  in  cases  that  require  decisive 
and  difficult  measures,  and  indeed  to  all  young  practitioners, 
such  a  work  as  Mr.  Bell’s  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  They 
may  consider  it  as  performing  the  functions  of  a  skilful  com* 
panion,  attending  them  to  the  scene  of  operation,  ready  to 
direct  their  judgement,  and  guide  their  hands,  in  most  of 
the  perplexities  to  which  they  may  be  reduced.  It  is  designed 
•ays  the  author, 

•  to  present  to  the  student,  and  to  the .  surgeon,  such  clear,  short,  and 
strong  views  of  the  objects  of  our  operation  ;  of  the  manner  of  operat¬ 
ing  ;  and  of  the  difficulties  which  may  unexpectedly  present  themselves— 
as  an  experienced  surgeon  would  wish'  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  one  in 
whom  he  is  much  interested— such  a  view,  in  short,  of  operative  surgery, 
as,  without  putting  aside  the  information  gained  in'general  study,  may  guard 
against  the  distraction  of  difficulties  and  doubts,  when  the  knife  is  actually 
in  the  hand.’  p.  viii. 

Ttie  work  commences  with  observations  on  wounds;  in 
which  those  distinctions  are  noticed  which  arise  1st.  from 
the  instrument,  and  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  in¬ 
jury  is  inflicted ;  and,  2dly,  from  the  part  which  is  struck. 
The  following  observations  on  wounds  accompanied  with 
contusion,  are  nere  given,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  manner,  but  as  containing  that  kind  of  information 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  general  readers. 

*  If  a  man  has  been  struck  on  a  fleshy  part  with  a  mallet,  or  if  he  has 
been  struck  with  a  brick-bat ;  or  if  h*?  h4S  been  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  has  fallen  on  his  buttocks— the  effects  are  these :  a  biuising  of  the 
soft  paru ;  an  injury  and  booumbing  of  the  nerves  ;  and  a  rupture  of  the 
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letter  blood-vestelt  of  the  part  >vhich  produces  an  ecchymosit,  or  extra, 
vatation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane. 

*  Eten  in  this  timplett  kind  of  wound,  there  are  circumstances  which  s 
carelett  obtenrer  may  neglect.  To  the  full  effect  of  a  blow  it  is  nece^ 
•ary  that  the  resistance  should  be  equal  to  Uie  velocity  of  the  impelled  in- 
•trument ;  but  where  the  parts  yield,  the  shock  is  diminished,  and  the 
injury  less  considerable.  Now,  the  intej^ments  being  soft  and  elastic, 
wnile  the  bone  is  firm  and  resisting,  the  injury  sometimes  falls  upon  the 
•urface  of  the  bones ;  or  at  least  the  soft  parts  imnaediately  attached  to 
the  bone,  are  more  injured  than  the  elastic  and  yielding  parts  which  lie 
more  upon  the  surface.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  sometimes  con* 
cealed  suppuration  arises  from  bruises*  of  fleshy  parts,  in  which  there  ap* 
pears  little  outward  mark  of  injury. 

*  1  have  said,  that  in  a  contusion  the  nerves  are  injured.  This  also 
requires  some  further  illustration.  This  injury  of  the  nerves  ®  de¬ 
gree  of  dullness  to  the  sensation,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  acci¬ 
dent  ;  but  afterwards  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  inflammation  and  ( ain. 
Further,  the  most  inexperienced  man  has  seen  the  effect  of  what  is  termed 
a  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  knows  that  this  injury  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  is  followed  by  an  interruption  of  its  function.  Precisely  in  the 
same  way  docs  it  happen,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  concussion  of 
the  nervous  8}'stem  of  a  limb.  Thus,  large  stones  thrown  with  great 
force,  spent  cannon  balls,  the  beam  of  machinery  in  full  motion,  striking 
a  limb— ^re  sometimes  attended  with  little  pain,  swelling,  or  discolouration  ; 
and  even  gangrene  precedes  high  action.  It  is  the  same  effect  which  we 
every  day  see  when  a  man  lies  with  a'  bad  concussion  of  the  brain  and 
bruise  of  the  scalp.  The  low  state  of  the  system,  proceeding  from  the  in¬ 
jury  of  the  brain,  prevents  the  inflammation  or  .swelling  from  rising  suflici- 
entJy  to  shew  us  the  place  of  the  injury. 

•If  our  patient  has  suffered  contusion  by  falling,  the  first  effect  is  a  shock 
to  the  whole  body  ;  and  there  is  sickness,  languor,  faintness,  and  debility  : 
then  succeeds  pain,  stiffness,  and  fever.  The  part  injured  swells  slowly, 
and  from  the  ecchymosis  there  is  marbled,  black  and  purple  colour.  1  o- 
w.ird8  the  fourth  and  fifth  day,  there  is  softness  in  the  centre,  and  around  it 
there  arises  a  hardened  ring  of  inflammation.  This  softness  in  the  centre 
might  be  mistaken  for  suppuration,  and  a  collection  of  pus  :  but  it  is  not; 
and  if  it  be  punctured,  the  wound  will  not  heal  kindly. 

*  1  he  patient  in  this  stage  should  be  strictly  attended  to  ;  fo'*  cither  there 
is  an  absorption  cf  the  extravasated  fluid,  and  gradual  diminution  of  the 
inflammation,  or  there  is  suppuration.  If  the  injury  is  not  veiy'  severe; 
if  no  parts  are  deadened  by  ihe  bi*uiic,  and  the  extravasation  is  not  too 
great — then  tlic  vessels  throw  out  a  serous  effusion,  which,  diluting  the 
cxtravas;itcd  blood,  both  are  re- absorbed.  '1  his  liquid  state  of  the  eflusion 
retiniblcs  the  effixi  of  suppu’^ation. 

‘  If  tlnr  excitement  of  the  vessels  be  continued  after  this  exudation  of 
teiiim.  the  secretion  from  them  changes  to  purulent  matter,  and  the  centre 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  with  the  skin  above  it,  is  absoilx'd.  1  his  stage 
is  marked  by  the  *  welling,  heat,  ri'dness,  throbbing,  fever,  and  jx>inting 
or  rising  of  the  centre  of  the  abscess. 

*  bometinx*s  the  shreds  cf  Cellular  membrane  are  dcadcnetl  by  the  bruise, 
or  the  high  inflammatory  action  temnnates  fu  the  death  of  some  part  of 
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it.  Then  a  iloa^k  is  seen  in  the  centre  tf  the  abscess  wl^en  it  bursU. 
This  slouch  is  not  to  be  taken  away*  unless  it  contlncs  the  nutter  or 
is  likely  to  become,  putrid ;  the  living  parts  will  be  excited  by  the  conuct 
of  the  dead.  The  living  port  will  consolidate*  ulcerate*  aud  forming 
granulations*  push  off  the  slough, 

•  \Vhcn  tlie  skin  is  bruised*  and  the  blood  extravasated  under  it*  the 
parts  will  sometimes  mortify:  but  this  mortitication  is  of  a  less  dangerous 
kind  than  that  kind  of  gangrene  which  1  shall  presently  explain.* 
pp.  , 

Correctness  of  definition  is,  in  every  work  of  science,  of  so 
much  importance,  that  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  defective 
definition  of  a  wound,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ikdl,  “  is  an 
injury  indicted  on  the  body  by  external  violence  ;**  is  every 
injury  inflicted  on  the  body  by  external  violence,  a  wound 
The  remaining  observations  in  this  part  of  the  work,  on  car* 
btincle,  ab.scess,  sinns,  and  fistula,  gunshot  wounils,  and  the 
stopping  of  hfcmorrhages,  are  adapted  to  render  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  student.  We  were  however  sorry  to  find  the 
important  subject  of  carbuncle,  passed  over  in  such  a  slight 
and  unsatisfactory  manner ;  nothing  but  the  description  of 
the  disease  is  given,  though  so  much  useful  information 
might  have  been  furnished  on  the  management  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  treatment  of  the  part.  .The  short  notices 
regarding  the  stopping  of  haemorrhages  contain  many  very 
useful  directions,  which  should  be  strongly  impressed  on  thtf 
mind  of  every  practitioner.  Of  the  great  benefit  with  which 
tlie  simple  bandages  described  by  Mr.  Bell  may  be  employed, 
with  the  graduated  compress,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  we 
are  rather  surprised  that  he  has  not  noticed  the  utility  of  the 
forceps,  while  mentioning  the  modes  of  securing  a  wounded 
artery. 

In  the  directions  for  performing  the  operation  of  bleeding, 
and  that  for  aneurism  in  the  ham  or  arm,  there  is  no  particu* 
lar  occasion  for  comment  Mr.  Bell  appears  to  have  appre¬ 
ciated  very  fiirly  the  two  modes  recommended  by  Mr.  Home 
and  Mr.  Whatcly  in  strictures  of  the  urethra  ;  and  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  assign  the  proper  cases  to  each  mode  of  practice. 

In  the  observations  on  hernioe,  the  young  surgeon  will  find 
tome  very  valuable  observations.  Connected  witli  these,  there 
are  some  strictures  on  Mr.  Astley  Cooper’s  doctrine  and  prac.* 
tice  relative  to  the  same  disease,  with  which  we  arc  by  no 
means  satisfied.  Whether  through  a  defect  of  precision,  or 
through  some  misapprehension,  that  gentleman’s  opinions  are 
neither  correctly  stated,  we^ink,  nor  fairly  combated.  We 
have  no  room  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  find  an  equitable  tribunal  in  some  publication  appropri¬ 
ated  to  medical  disquisitions.  Ample  and  particular  directions 
are  given  for  the  general  treatment  of  hernix,  and  for  per- 
VuL.  IV.  C  c 
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forming  the  operation  which  they  sometimes  require.  *  To 
this  succeed  directions  for  the  performance  of  various  import* 
ant  operations,  including  the  several  kinds  of  lithotomy,  ampu¬ 
tation  of  limbs,  and  the  application  of  the  trepan,  which  will 
reward  the  attention  of  the  student  with  the  most  beneficial 
information. 

The  instructions  are  generally  accompanied  by  copious  and 
judicious  illustrations  in  the  text  and  in  the  numerous  excel* 
lent  plates ;  and  they  are  confirmed  by  rational  deductions  from 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts. 

Art  Vlll.  J  ‘Letter  to  John  Scott  Waring^  Esq.  ;  in  Refutation  of  hit 
**  Obaenrations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Rast  India  Company,  with 
prefatory  Remarks  on  the  (pretended!  alarming  Intelligence  lately 
received  from  Madras,  of  the  (assumed)  general  Dissatisfaction  among 
the  Natives,  &c.'*  With  Strictures  on  his  illiberal  and  unjust  Con¬ 
duct  towards  the  Missionaries  in  India.  8vo.  pp.  82.  Price  2$.  Hatch- 
ard.  1808. 

Art.  IX.  j4n  Apology  for  the  late  Christian  Missions  to  India:  com¬ 
prising  an  Address  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Eaat  India  Company,  In 
Answer  to  Mr.  Twining  }  and  Strictures  on  the  Preface  of  a  Pamphlet’ 
by  Major  Scott  Waring ;  w'ith  an  Appendix,  containing  Authonties, 
principally  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Society  Tor  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  By  Andrew  Fuller,  Secretary  to  the  Bapdst 
Missionary  Society.  8vo.  pp.  119.  Price  28.  6d.  Burditt,  Button, 
Williams  and  Smith.  1808. 

.  Art.  X.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Ofuen^  A.  M.  in  Reply  to  the 
Brief  Striauret  on  the  ^  Preface  to  Observations  on  the  present  State 
of  the  East  India  Company.’*  To  which  is  added  a  Postscript,  con¬ 
taining  Remarks  on  a  Note  printed  in  the  Christian  Observer,  for 
December,  1807-  By  Major  Scott  Waring.  8vo.  pp.  118.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Ridgw  ay,  1808. 

far  as  we  know,  these  three  pamphlets  were  publisheil 
^  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them,  and  in  which 
we  shall  make  a  very  few  remarks  on  each,  combined  with 
some  of  the  most  appropriate  quotations. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  first  informs  us,  that  he  has 
s|>ent  more  than  twenty  years  in  various  situations  in  India, 
with  an  extensive  scope  of  observation.  Mis  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  connected  with  the  curious  question  at  present 
before  the  public,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tenuitic  study  of  any  of  them,  nor  to  have  been  acquired 
with  a  view  to  a  iitei*ary  or  religious  application.  As  a  man 
of  sense  and  seriousness,  however,  he  could  not  be  in  India, 
without  giving  some  attention  to  the  character  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  in  England  without  acquainting 
himsolf  with  the  Christiau  religion  ;  nor  could  he,  as  a  rest- 
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dent  of  the  east,  have  been  contemporary  with  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  events  affecting  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries,  \yithoi)t  having  many  important  facts  of  the 
history  distinctly  in  his  memory,  't'hns  tar  prepared  for  the 
controversy,  he  meets  with  the  Major’s  pamfihh't,  and,  per¬ 
haps  in  rattier  too  much  haste,  composes  a  refutation,  which, 
as  coming  from  an  advocate  more  versed  in  gen^  r.il  topics 
connected  with  the  subject,  thau  qualitieJ  for  a  s|>ecial  plead¬ 
ing,  might  be  expected  to  involve,  witli  its  useful  statements, 
some  inaccuracies  relative  to  various  particular  points  of  the 
question.  The  author  seems  not  to  nave  informed  of 

tnere  being  more  than  three  missionarios  in  Bengal,  or  of  a 
mi^sionaiy  having  been  actually  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  or 
that  the  title  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  means  but 
one  society.  His  opinion  of  the  facility  of  inducing  great 
numbers  of  Hindoos  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
the  general  candour,  attention,  and  encouragement,  with 
which  zealous  missionaries  will  be  received  among  them, 
would  seem  to  indicate  his  nut  having  had  opportunity  or 
time  to  read  tlie  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Baptist  Mission, 
in  which  it  is  not  dissembled  that  the  conversion  of  those 
pagans  is  a  work  of  immense  dilHculty,  and  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  agents  must  expect  to  meet  with  just  asjnuch  inattention, 
perverseness,  or  malice,  as  among  other  heathens.  Indeed 
we  are  compelled,  by  very  many  concurrent  testimonies,  to 
adopt  a  much  less  favourable  idea  of  the  Hindoo  character,  than 
that  entertained  by  our  author.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
pamphlet,  a  series  of  observations  on  the  Madras  Proclama¬ 
tion,  is  so  negligently  and  indistinctly  expressed,  that  we 
are  not  sure  we  comprehend  their  object.  In  another  part, 
the  pretence  of  the  worthy  junto  who  have  brought  this 
question  before  the  public,  tliat  the  Hindoos  must  all  hear 
of  the  printing  of  so  many  hihles  in  their  language,  and 
tnu^t  necessarily  be  alarmed  at  hearing  of  it,  is  answered  by 
the  fanciful  and  far-fetched  suggestion,  that  they  in/gA/ con- . 
ceive  that  these  hihles  were  cliicHy  intended  for  tne  assistance 
of  the  Europeans  in  learning  the  language  of  the  country. 
Iq  accounting  for  the  mutiiiy  at  Vellore,  we  think  he  makes 
too  light  of  the  effect  wbicli,  even  had  there  been  no  pre¬ 
disposing  causes,  would  have  been  the  natural  consequence 
of. the  violent  provocation  offered  to  the  native  troops  in  the 
military  orders;  at  the  same  lime  he  piv'sents  in  a  very  strong 
light  those  general  causes,  which  were  imperfectly  unfolded" 
by  Major  S.  W.  himself. 

*  You,  Sir,  resided  in  India,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  upwards  of 
twenty  years;  and  so  have  1 ;  and  during  that  period  we  have  bad  tuf*' 
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ficient  oppoitunitlet  to  study  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  natiTes. 
We  ha?c  contemplated  the  great  and  astonishing  clunges  and  rcvolu- 
lions  that  hare  been  effected  there  svithin  the  last  twenty  years.  In  this 
general  convulsion,  in  which  the  events  that  I  am  about  to  enumerate, 
followed  each  other  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  defy  the  distinction  of 
dates,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  was  deposed,  and  his  successor  delivered  up 
his  country  to  the  Company  ;  the  kin^om  of  Mysore  w*as  conquered, 
and  became  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Company ;  the  Carnatic  was  re- 
volutioni/ed,  and  its  government  is  now  administered  by  the  Company; 
the  Mahratt'is  submitted  to  our  arms,  and  a  largo  portion  of  their  terri- 
tones  now  yield  obedience  to  the  government  of  the  Company  ;  the 
Rajah  of  IVavancore,  the  Nizam,  and  many  other  princes  of  difi'erent 
note  and  power,  cedeti  certain  districts  of  their  rcsjK'ctivc  dominions,  for 
defraying  the  cxpenccs  of  subsidiary  troops  that  reside  among  them, 
bt’longing  to  the  army  of  the  Company. 

*  In  these  vicissitudes,  the  subjects  of  tbc  states  affected  by  them  par¬ 
ticipated  ;  and  their  m'series  were  equalled  only  by  their  sorrows.  They 
viewed  the  thremes  of  their  sovereigns  totally  divested  of  their  ancient 
aplcndinir,  and  the  p.'wcr  that  supjmitcd  them  liunililed  to  the  dust; 
and  they  looked  upon  themselves  drpnved  of  their  natural  protectors, 
and  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  as  the  slaves  of  Europeans,  and  subjected 
to  all  the  violence  of  their  passions.  Hope  no  longer  afforded  them 
consolation,  and  they  rumin.ited  on  tlie  gloomy  prospects  offered  them 
by  despair.  Let  Britons,  whose  bosoms  glow  with  loyalty  toward  their 
king,  and  these  who  h.ave  lived  long  enough  in  India  to  know  the 
char.ictcr  and  feelings  of  tlie  natives,  say  whether  I  have  exceeded 
pruUibiiity  in  what  I  have  premised.  And  did  not  the  idea  at  any  time 
present  itself  to  vour  reflections,  that  >uch  calamities,  and  such  im- 
pre  sions,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  excite  alarms  and  je.dousies  of 
the  “  most  serious  nature,”  throughout  Hiodostan?  And  did  it  never 
reach  your  information,  that  amongst  other  outrages,  not  possible  to  be 
prevented  in  Asiatic  warfare,  “  the  laws,  religion,  and  customs”  of  the 
natives  were  often  violated,  and  their  temples  plundered  and  polluted. 
And  did  your  imagination,  w'hich  is  “  tremblingly  alive”  to  othef 
coQsldeiations,  sink  into  a  profound  apathy  while  regarding  those  de- 
plor.ible  occurirnces  ?  or  did  it  gently  hint  that  they  were  c;iJculated  to 
rouse  tlic  indignation  of  the  natives,  and  excite  them  to  plots  and  stra¬ 
tagems  for  our  dcsti-uction  ?  that  the  Vellore  mutiny  was  a  component 
piirt  of  one  of  those  plots,  and  that  it  had  prematurely  discovered  itself  ? 

•  I  will  take  up  the  subject  W'hcre  you  left  it.  By  these  revolutions  and 
ch-mges  in  the  different  native  governments,  the  nobles,  and  otliers  who  held 
high  offices  under  ;hem,  and  men  of  raiik  and  fortune  in  private  life,  were  de¬ 
prived  of  all  their  honours,  and  reduced  to  penury  and  want.  The  ge¬ 
nerals  and  commanders  of  armies  were  dismissed,  and  the  armies  them- 
telves  disbanded.  As  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  piople,  their  wretched- 
s<‘ss,  produced  by  the  disorders  and  tumults  that  surrounded  them,  and  the 
plunder  and  rapine  that  raged  among  them,  need  not  be  described. 

‘  The  great  body  of  the  soldiery,  and  vast  numbers  of  every  other 
description,  who  could  no  longer  exist  in  their  own  country,  sought 
amongst  foreigners  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  they  carried  with  them 
the  deepest  hatred  sgaiost  the  Company^  whom  they  considered  at  the 
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authors  of  all  their  miseries.  I  allude  chiefly  to  einl|(rants  from  the 
Mysore*  the  Mahratta  States*  and  the  territoiics  of  the  \izam.  Mm.  of 
them  found  a  welcome  reception  in  the  woods  of  our  Poliears*  whose  ani* 
nos  ty  towards  us  was  at  least  as  furious  as  their  own*  and  with  infinitely 
more  reason.  They  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  during  the  Nabob's 
administraiion,  and  that  of  the  Company  had  increased  their  sufferings. 
They  had  been  pillaged  by  the  rapacity  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  protected  them  ;  nnd  having,  by  such  proceedings*  and  others  of 
a  like  disgraceful  atrocity*  been  forced  into  rebellion*  thousands  perisiied 
by  the  sword  ;  others  were  banished  from  their  native  homes*  and  many 
of  their  chiefs  terminated  their  existence  on  the  gallows. 

<  These  people  listened  with  every  attention  to  the  tales  related  by  their 
new  guests,  with  whom  they  made  a  common  cauK* ;  and*  uniting  with  tjie 
discontented  people  of  the  Carnatic*  their  countrymen  and  fellow-subjects* 
gave  way  to  their  tliirst  for  reveng^.  Many  of  those  Poligars  were 
sen'ing  in  our  battalions*  where  they  associated  with  men  processing  the 
same  religion  w'ith  themselves  ;  and  the  rest*  the  Mahomedans*  were  alike 
adverse  towards*  us  ;  and  similar  arts  and  pt^rsuasions  were  employt  d 
to  corrupt  both  parties.  It  was  intended  by  the  confederates,  that  ail  who 
could  be  seduced  to  insurrection*  should  act  upon  a  concerted  pbn*  which 
was  partly  delineated  in  a  placard*  that  had  been*  some. years  previously* 
written  and  industriously  circulated  by  one  of  the  Marawa  chiefs.  And* 
as  necessary  auxiliaries  to  such  a  measure*  their  emissaries  and  incendiaries 
from  other  quarters* .so me  of  them  Frenchmen  in  the  disguise  of  Fakeers 
and  Saniassis*  spread  themselves  over  the  coast ;  every  where  loading  us 
with  abuse,  as  usurpers  and  tyrants,  and  as  guilty  of  every  act  of  cruelty 
and  oppre  sion.  And  in  this  combination  may  be  found  the  primary 
cause  of  the  Vellore  mutiny.  But  to  render  it  still  more  complete*  we 
will  superadd  to  it  the  consideration,  that  the  tons  of  Ptppooy  and  their 
adherents,  resided  within  the  walls  of  that  fortress,  and  that  they  had  col¬ 
lected  round  them  an  unusual  concourse  of  strangers,  whom  they  main- 
t.iined  from  the  superfluity  of  that  abundance  which  the  mistaken  munifi¬ 
cence  of  our  government  had  assigned  to  them.  They  took  a  very  active 
and  decided  part  in  the  bloody  transaction.  You  thought  so  once  yourself ; 
but  now  you  “  believe  them  innocent  of  the  charge  I"  The  evidence* 
however,  that  has  been  given  of  their  guilt,  puts  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt. 

*  The  General  Orders,  relative  to  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  * 
native  troops  when  on  duty,  are  to  be  regarded  as  sn  incidental  cause*  and 
probably  would  not  have  produced  any  serious  effect*  or*  possibly,  fiH^ 
what  has  since  transpired,  a  single  murmur,  had  not  the  minds  of  these  4e-  ‘ 
luded  people  bt*en  nredisposed  to  the  most  horrid  acts  against  us.  But  thus 
disposed,  and  left  to  the  operation  of  their  own  judgment*  without  the 
means  of  consulting  tlKir  leaders,  they  thought  the  opportunity  which 
those  general  orders  offered,  too  favourable  to  be  neglected, ^nd  therefore 
began,  on  the  spur  of  tlie  moment*  before  all  things  were  ready  for  an  ex¬ 
plosion.  And  it  is  my  firm  belief*  that,  had  not  the  mutiny  burst  forth 
when  it  did*  India  would  at  this  day  have  been  nearly*  if  not  entirely* 
^rested  from  our  hands.'  pp.  H,  15*8cc. 

As  to  one  circumsUtice  iu  this  representation*  tire  assertion 
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that  an  extensive  and  systematic  conspiracy  existed,  the  genend 
explosion  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  premature  fury  of  the 
troops  at  Vellore,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  ignorant  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  to  be  sustained ;  there  are  not  facts 
before  the  public,  we  apprehend,  to  authorize  such  an  asser* 
tion  ;  and  it  should  not  have  been  made  without  the  most 
formal  proof. 

In  speaking  of  the  notion  that,  on  being  invaded  by  the 
missionaries,  the  natives  of  India  will  be  dreadfully  apprehen* 
sive  they  shall  be  denied  an  0]>tion  between  their  superstition 
and  Christianity,  and  that  they  must  be  convinced  these 
missionaries  are  ag^'nts  of  the  government,  our  author  shows,  in 
a  spirited  manner,  how  inevitable  it  is  for  them  to  be  smitten 
witn  this  apprehension,  through  the  palpable  evidence  of  the 
facts  before  them. 

•  You  bear  testimony  that  even  the  peofth^  which  I  niu*?t  suppose,  from 
what  1  have  already  remai  ktd,  must  mean  a  fe%v  of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
little  viliagfs,  have  such  an  option,  [that  of  allowing  or  not  allowing  the 
misi'ooaries  to  continue  and  preach  among  thein]  and  that  they,  have  occa¬ 
sionally  carried  its  use  to  its  extremity :  for  wliat  otl.er  construction  can 
be  given  to  the  following  passages  ;  The  converts  .'w  few,  from  the 
dr«  gs  of  the  people,  and  when  they  appear,  even  in  the  pR'sence  of  the 
missionaries,  they  arc  rrvtled^  threatenrd,  and  abused  by  the  inhabitants,*’ 
who  had  in  on.'  village  tied  up  a  convert  and  fed  him  with  cow-dung  ;  in 
another  they  ubligid  a  mi-slonary  to  cancel  an  agreement  he  had  made  to 
purchase  a  piec<  ot  gu>und  tor  a  school;  ;:nd  at  a  tliird,  a  considerable 
number  of  tljcni  mocked  the  rites  of  Baptism  at  the  moment  of  their  cele- 
brauon  ;  “  yit  the  missionarits  used  no  violence.'* — And  when  the  pt'Oplc 
hnd  that  they  can  thus  scoff  and  insult  the  missionaries  and  the  most  sacred 
riles  ot  their  religion  with  impunity,  is  the  idea  to  be  suffei^d  tliat  they 
can  alarmed  at  seeing  thoss*  missionaries  in  their  country  ?  Men  arc  not 
nftaid  of  others  v  horn  they  know  they  can  disgrace  and  trample  on  at  their 
pleasure.  And  who  will  ci edit  your  assertions  that  such  men,  with  such 
^  powerful  conviction  to  the  contiaty,  can  believe,  or  possibly  imagine,  that 
government  ever  harboured  any  intention  of  compelling  them  to  embrace 
Chrismnity  ?  and  particularly  when  they  have  a  perfect  knowledge  that 
the  missionaries  ••  were  driven  out  of  Dacca  by  the  chief  magistrate  and 
the  collector  of  that  place,*’  two  of  the  principal  servants  of  the  govern- 
mem?  You  would  have  the  government  shew  by  their  actions,  not  by 
their  words,  that  they  have  no  intention  to  cornel  the  people  to  Christiani¬ 
ty  I  and  pray  what  other  act  than  that  which  we  have  just  contemplated,  can 
be  more  decisive  V  p.  53. 

The  Major  hail  reprobated  the  proposal  of  establishing  free- 
schools  in  India,  as  u  foolish  and  |>ernicious  modern  device  for 
converting  the  natives,  obsening  that  in  1793  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  prepared  to  petition  against  the  adoption  of  a 
claiiM*,  proposeil  for  that  purpose  in  pariiainent  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lierforce,  had  it  not  been  withdrawn.  I'he  writer  before  u? 
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states  that  the  institution  of  free-schools,  for  teaching  English, 
was  proposed  and  adopted  in  India  to  earlv  as  1785,  or  1186, 
when  the  English  resident  at  the  court  of  7  anjore  zealously  and 
successfully  exerted  himself  to  induce  the  ilajahs  of  Tanjore 
and  th^  Great  and  Little  Marawa  to  establish  such  schools  in 
their  capitals,  that  the  Court  of  Dirmors  expressed  their  high 
approbation  of  these  proceedings  of  their  agent,  conferring 
an  annual  donation  of  250  pagodas  on  each  of  these  schools, 
with  an  assurance  of  a  similar  sum  to  any  other  schools  that 
should  be  established  for  the  saute  purpose,  and  that  this  mea¬ 
sure,  instead  of  having  any  tendency  to  arm  all  India 
against  us,*’  caused  not  the  least  uneasiness  to  the  natives. 
He  adds, 

*  The  fuofde  of  India  are  inquisitive  after  knowlcd^ ;  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  the  higher  orders  of  them,  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  would 
cheerfully  and  thankfully  send  their  children  to  our  schools,  if  they  were 
in  situations  they  could  reach,  and  under  those  regulations  that  they  should 
fully  understand.  They  would  not  require  **  compulsion,*'  a  measure  that 
those  who  sanction  such  schools  held  in  abhorrence.'*  p.  48. 

Acknowledging  the  bigoted  attachment  of  the  Hindoos  to 
their  suf>erstitious  customs,  he  obsi  rves  that  this  attachment 
cannot  well  be  stronger  than  that  which  was  once  felt  to  other 
forms  of  paganism  by  the  ancestors  of  nations  that  now  em¬ 
brace  Christianity ;  and  he  proceeds, 

*  I  will  here  cursorily  remark  that  you  rate  the  attachment  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos  to  their  local  customs  rather  too  high.  They  are  not  what  they  were 
forty  years  ago.  We  have  since  that  time  violatfd  some  of  tneir  local  cut- 
/9m/^-and  yet  they  remained  passive.  It  was  a  violence,  it  is  true,  that  hu¬ 
manity  led  to;  yet  it  still  was  a  violence.  1  allude  to  the  horrid  custom 
of  bunting  women  to  death  on  the  funeral  pile^  of  their  deceased  husbands. 
Formerly  a  Brahmin  would  not  approach  the  door  of  a  gentleman  s  house 
when  he  was  at  dinner,  lest  he  should  be  contaminated  hy  the  etfluvium  of 
the  meats  on  his  table ;  now  he  will,  if  permitted  sit  down  in  the  same 
room  with  the  utmost  indifference.  At  the  period  alhid.  d  to  they  shewed 
a  disinclination  to  enter  on  the  topic  of  their  religion ,  now  they  discuss  it 
freely,  and  will  candidly  acknowledge  a  number  of  its  gross  absurdities.* 
p.  70. 

Too  slight  a  notice  has  be<m  taken,  in  this  controversv,  of 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  Outca*<t$,  and  of  their  value 
as  men,  and  as  subjects  for  the  efforts  and  iiiHuences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  For  the  enemies  of  that  religion,  iii.le  *d,  it  is  p«Tfectly 
in  character  to  hold  in  contempt  the  class  of  the  people  which 
is  held  in  contempt  by  the  superior  ratiks:  call  them  dregs 
of  the  people,”  and  no  more  need  be  sa  d  about  them.  This 
is  stroiiffly  contrasted  with  the  just  and  generous  sentiments  of 
•ur  author. 
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*  The  mifsionanes  both  of  the  Catholic  aad  Protestant  pers  uasion,  hsTe, 
to  TTiT  own  knowled'^,e»  m  .de  numerous  conTerts  in  all  parts  of  India ; 
and  they  have  the  gi^eatest  fjciliiies  open  to  them  for  making  many  more : 
but  then, you  in'sist  that  they  must  be  tutceuts  and  from  the  dregs  of  ikt people 
such  as  the  Hallachores,  and  those  who  associate  with  them.  For  a  mo- 
mrnt  1  will  coincide  with  you ;  and  then  we  will  consider  who  those  peo¬ 
ple  are.  The  Hallachores  arc  of  the  lowest  description  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  “  jierform  every  menial  office  ;**  and  I  know  the  Hindoos  will  no  more 
unite  witli  them  than  they  will  with  the  Europeans:  consequently,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  converting  of  these.  But  there  is  nothing  said 
against  their  moral  character,  and  their  numbers  are  very  considerable. 
As  to  outcasts,  or  those  who  have  suffered  a  kind  of  perp<  tual  excommu¬ 
nication,  they  may,  nutu  thstanding  the  stigma  thus  affixed  by  the  society 
to  which  they  once  belonged,  be  nv  n  of  good  monds  ;  as  we  are  told  by 
you  that  a  Brahmin,  n*ercly  for  having  had  a  little  fccc  /rcM  forced 
his  throat,  became  an  outcast ^  and  all  the  influence  of  the  ('overnment  of 
Bengal  could  notobtdn  his  reinstatement.  If  ihen,  we  should  be  able  to 
convert  such  men,  so  situated,  do  you  not  imagine  it  would  be  an  ample 
compensation  for  all  the  trouble  we  should  take,  and  i he  trifling  sums  w  e 
should  disburse  to  that  end  ? — But  we  w  ill  consider  the  whole  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  as  depraved  in  their  niorals  as  the  ',  arc  debased  by  their  situation  : 
they  would  still  be  men  ;  und  to  tender  them  moral  men,  by  givii.g  to  them 
the  lights  of  C  hiistianlty,  ar.d  prevading  upon  them  to  sin  no  more,*' 
W'ouldbt  the  most  arcepinhle  ouerng  that  could  be  made  to  God,  the 
Maker  of  us  all,  and  in  whose  eye  all  men  are  equal,  unless  distinguished 
by  their  acts.*  p.  G8. 

-The  writer  intimates  an  intention  of  resuming  the  subject. 
He  certainly  owes  all  the  aid  that  his  knowledge  of  India  can 
afford,  to  a  good  cause;  we  only  wish  he  may  be  cautious  in 
his  n.ss.Ttions,  and  somcwltt»i  more 'attentive  to  connexion  and 
Dccuracv  of  coni  position. 

Ml*,  fuller’s  ini’inute  acquaintance  with  the  missionary 
system,  acquired  in  the  execution  of  his  office  of  secretary 
to  the  ^Society  maintaining  the  principal  mission  to  India,  has 
given  good  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  well  known  acuteness. 
'Fhe  Apology  contains  some  strong  general  observations,  but 
its  main  pui  po':e  is  to  refute,  in  a  .scries  of  particulars,  the 
notions  and  falshoods  of  Messrs.  Twining  anil  Scott  Waring; 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  manner  in  winch  this  purpo:je  is  cf- 
feotinl,  we  inn^t quote,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  some  pages 
in  the  writer’s  ow  n  words.  Perhaps  the  nriovt  remarkable  thing 
in  this  controversy  is  the  new  and  liberal  doctrine  of  toll  ra¬ 
tion  so  fealonsly  pi  cached  hv  the  new*  parly  of  philanthro¬ 
pists  ;  it  is  ihcrtfoie  one  of  tlic  lir^t  objects  of  Mr.  Fuller’s 
notice.  *• 

•  Mr.  Twining  **  hopri  our  native  tubjecu  in  India  will  be  permitted 
quietly  to  follow  their  cw n  religicus  opinions.**  We  hope  so  too;  but 
il  this  gentlenuo  •  withes  could  be  realized,  we  should  not  bt.\pcrmittcd  to 
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follow  ours,  nor  to  recommend  what  we  believe  to  be  of  eternal  import- 
•ncc  to  our  fellow- men,  and  fellow -subjects.  Yet  this  is  all  we  desire. 

If  iniislonarics,  or  any  other  persons  on  their  behalf,  should  so  far  foritei 
the  principles  of  the  gospi  l  as  to  a'm  at  any  thing  beyond  it,  I  trust  the 
government  will  always  possess  wisdom  and  justice  s  ifHcient  to  counter¬ 
act  them.  The  question,  '  ir,  which  '^’r  Twining  proposes  to  submit 
to  a  general  court  of  proprietors,  whatever  be  the  terms  in  which  it  may 
be  couched,  will  not  lie.  Whether  the  natives  of  India  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  toleration,  tui  •wfutfur  that  taleration  tKall  he  ex» 
tended  to  Chrittian  mhiiorutries, 

*  I  hnve  observ  d  with  pain,  Sir,  of  late  years,  a  notion  of  toleratioa 
entertained,  even  by  some  who  would  be  thought  its  firmest  advocates* 
which  tends  not  only  to  abridge,  but  to  subvert  it.  They  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  Christians  of  any  denomination,  enjoying  their  own  opinions* 
and  it  may  be  their  own  worship  ;  but  th‘*y  must  not  he  allowed  to  make  « 
^oselytes.  Such  appear  to  be  the  notions  of  Mr.  Twininpr  and  hit  friends.^ 
They  do  not  propose  to  persecute  the  Christians  in  India,  provided  they 
would  keep  their  Christianity  to  themselves  ;  but  those  who  attempt  to 
(wvert  others  are  to  be  exterminated.  Sir,  1  need  not  say  to  you  that 
this  is  not  toleration  but  persecution.  Toleration  is  a  legal  permission 
not  only  to  enjoy  our  own  principles  unmolested,  but  to  make  use  of  all  the  ' 
fair  means  of  persuasion  to  recommend  them  to  otliert.  The  former  is 
but  little  more  than  might  be  enjoyed  m  countries  the  roost  distinguished 
by  persecution  ;  for  few  would  wish  to  interrupt  men  so  long  as  they  kept 
their  rcli^on  to  themselves.  Yetthisisthe  whole  of  what  some  would 
wish  to^ulow,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In  former  times  un¬ 
believers  fell  the  need  of  toleration  for  themselves t  and  then  they  gene¬ 
rally  advocated  it  on  behalf  of  others  ;  but  of  late,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
increase  of  their  numbers,  they  have  assumed  a  loftier  tone.  Now,  though 
for  political  reasons,  all  men  must  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  religion* 
yet  they  must  not  aim  at  making  proselytes**  p.  5. 

*  May  I  not  take  it  fur  granted.  Sir,  that  a  British  Government  cannot 
refuse  to  tolerate  protestant  missionaries ;  that  a  Protestant  Government 
cannot  forbid  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures ;  that  a  Christian 
Government  cannot  exclude  Christianity  from  any  part  of  if  territories  t 
and  that  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  measures  which  have  of  late  years 
been  pursued  in  India,  without  the  least  inconvenience  arising  from  them* 
can  be  proved  to  ht  safe  and  wise^  they  will, be  protected  rather  than 
suppressed  ?  1  trust  1  may.*  p.  23. 

Here  it  would  not  he  impertinent  to  repeat  the  sentiment 
avowed  by  the  advocates  of  liberty  in  belter  times,  that  even 
the  very  term  toleration^  as  ajiplied  to  religious  freedom,  in¬ 
volves  a  gross  error,  as  implying  that  the  authority  of  govern- 
nieiit  extends  to  religion,  which  in  truth  is  a  concern  entirely 
without  its  province.  We  invariably  entertain  this  sentiment; 
and  cannot  deem  it  to  be,  within  the  competence  of  any  go¬ 
vernment  even  to  deliberate  whether  Christianity,  or  any 
other  religion,  or  any  possible  modification  of  any  of  them* 
so  long  as  they  stop  short  of  such  actions  as  would  in*  thcmsalvcsp 
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if  thy  hnd  no  connection  with  religion^  be  deemed  proper  ob. 
jects  of  law,  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  permitted  or  promoted  iiy 
Its  dominions.  Therefore  missions,  bibics,  religious  tracts, 
and  disputations  against  pagans  and  Mahometans,  are  matters 
of  whicti  governments  have  no  right  to  take  cognizance.  Let 
them  simply  look  to  the  protection  of  all  their  subjects,  while 
those  subjects,  as  their  awn  concern,  maintain,  or  dispute,  or 
promote,  or  surrender,  their  respective  religions  ;  when  go¬ 
vernments  do  more  than  this,  and  interpose  authority  to  sane* 
tion  one  system  by  silencing  the  propagators  of  another,  they 
adt»pt  in  their  conduct,  even  if  the  one  which  they  sanction 
were  the  true  one,  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  those 
barbarous  ages  which  were  unwilling  to  leave  any  province 
of  power  undivided  with  the  Almigiity.  The  whimsical  and 
wretched  caprice,  however,  of  thenuman  mind,  is  strikingly 
visible  in  the  diHerence  between  the  manner  in  which  that 
presumption  operated  in  former  times,  and  that  in  which  it  is 
stimulated  to  act  in  the  present.  The  presumption  of  govern, 
month,  in  former  times,  was  displayed  in  officiously  imposing 
and  almost  forcing  agents  and  means  on  the  Almighty,  and 
forbidding  him  to  do  any  thing  respecting  religion  without 
them;  now,  governments  are  urged  to  refuse  him  all  mejins 
and  agents,  unless  he  will  have  the  complaisance  to  send  them 
where  these  governments  have  no  interest,  and  tell  him  that  if 
he  chooses  to  have  recourse  to  his  miracles,  he  may,  but  as 
far  ns  ordinary  agents,  as  far  as  all  the  agents  within  their  power 
arc  concerned,  nothing  shall  be  suffered  to  be  done  for  him  on 
half  this  globe. 

Hut  itismissing  this  more  abstracted  idea  of  the  question 
of  toleration,  and  adopting  the  ordinary  language  which  as¬ 
cribes  to  goveniinents  so  much  authority  respecting  religion, 
that  the  tree  exercise  of  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  privilege 
conlerrctl  by  them,  and  to  bt*  denominated  toleration,  we  may 
ask  what  is  the  least  that  cun  be  allowed  to  constitute  tolera¬ 
tion  to  Christianity  in  Jiuiia.  That  Christians  are  merely 
permitted  to  reside  tin  re,  is  no  toleration,  unless  they  are  free 
to  exercise  that  kind  of  agency  which  is  iff  the  essence  of  their 
Chfistian  character.  And  it  is  of  the  essence  of  their  Chris- 
fian  character,  to  wish  and  endeavour  that  some  more  persons 
beside  theinscdves  may  l>e  Christians.  This  wish  and  effort 
will  e.Ntcnd  to  their  domestic  relatives ;  and  by  what  law  is 
it  to  stop  short  of  the  Hindoo  or  Maliometan  servant  that 
dwells  under  the  same  roof,  and  joins  in  the  offices  of  life, 
or  of  the  heathen  brother,  or  sister,  or  fatlier,  that ‘occasionally 
comes  to  visit  that  sersant?  But  walls  form  no  proper  boun¬ 
daries  to  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  pious  benevolence  ;  they 
w  ill  extend  to  the  netrest  Hindoo  neighbour,  they  will  reach 
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to  the  second  and  the  third  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  short  just' 
IS  far  as  the  means  and  influence  of  the  Christian  individual 
can  reach.  Unless  he  can  thus  practically  realise  the  spirit 
of  his  religio!!  he  is  not  tolerated  as  a  Christian,  Now  the 
principle  and  action  of  a  Christi  in  mission,  are  no  more  than 
such  an  exercise  of  the  Christian  character,  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale.  —  Whether  Mr.  Fullei^s  confidence  that  this 
will  he  tolerated,  is  well  founded,  will  very  9oon  be  known. 

The  apologist  next  gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  religious 
notions  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  and  asserts  the  incon* 
trovt!rtible  facts  of  the  detestable  moral  tendency  of  their  sii« 
perstition,  and  the  wretched  state  of  their  actual  morals.  Of 
this  latter  fact  it  may  be  of  use  to  make  a  few  of  the  tes* 
timonies  more  familiarly  known,  in  the  words  in  which  they 
are  cited  by  our  atithor  ;  because  it  is  not  till  rather  lately, 
that  the  public  has  begun  to  come  to  a  right  understanding 
on  t!te  suDiect.  After  srating  the  consenting  averment,  on  this 
point,  of  ail  the  friends  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament 
who  have  been  in  India,  he  says, 

*  1  have  read  enough,  Sir,  of  the  communications  of  men  of  this 
description  to  make  me  disregard  the  praises  b'^stowed  on  the  virtues  of 
these  pe  pie  by  others.  I  find  these  praises  proceed  cither  from  deiidcil 
writers,  whose  manifest  design  is  to  depreciate  the  v  due  of  Christianity, 
or  from  persons  residing  in  the  country,  who  despairing,”  as  Dr.  Bu» 
chanan  says,  **  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  of  the  natives, 
are  content  with  an  ob8ec|uious  spirit  and  manual  service.  These  they 
call  the  virtues  of  the  Hindoo ;  and  after  twenty  years  service,  praise 
their  domestic  for  his  virtues.'* 

“  I  know  not,”  says  Bernier,  an  intelligent  French  traveller.  “  whether 
there  be  in  the  world  a  more  covetous  and  sordid  nation.— The  Brahmans 
keep  these  people  in  their  errors  and  superstitions,  and  scruple  not  to 
commit  tricks  and  villanies  so  infamous  that  I  could  never  have  believed 
them  if  I  had  not  made  an  ample  iimuiry  into  them.” 

—  “A  race  of  people,”  says  Grovernor  Hoi  well,  “  who  from  their 
infancy  are  utter  strangers  to  the  idea  of  common  faith  and  honesty.  This 
it  the  situation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  of  the 
modern  Brahmans  :  amongst  the  latter,  if  we  exc(*pt  one  in  a  thousand. 
We  give  them  over  measure.  I'he  Gentoos  in  general  are  as  degenerate, 
•uperstitious,  litigious,  and  wicked  a  people,  as  any  race  of  people  in  the 
known  world  ;  i?  not  eminently  more  so.  especially  the  common  run  of 
Brahmans  ;  and  we  can  truly  aver,  that  during  almost  five  years  that  we 
presided  in  the  judicial  Cutenery  Court  of  Calcutta,  never  any  murder,  or 
atrocious  crime,  came  before  us,  but  it  was  proved  in  the  end  a  Brahman 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it.”  ^ 

^  A  man  must  be  long  acquainted  with  them,”  says  Sir  John  Shore, 
Governor  General  of  Bengal,  **  before  he  can  believe  them  capable  of 
that  bare- faced  falshood,  servile  adulation,  and  deliberate  decepuon,  which 
they  daily  practise.  It  is  the  business  of  all,  from  the  Kyott  to  the 
‘Dewan,  ro  conceal  and  deceive  :  the  simplest  matters  of  fact  are  design* 
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edir  coTcred  with  a  vci!  tlirough  which  no  human  undentanding  cu 
pcnctntc.’* 

“  Lying,  theft,  whoredom,  and  dec*  it,”  sayi  Mr.  Carey,  “arc  lini 
for  which  the  Hindoos  are  notorious.  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thou, 
•and  who  does  not  malcc  lying  his  constant  practice.  I'heir  thoughts  of 
God  are  so  very  light,  that  they  only  consider  him  as  a  sort  of  play>thing. 
Avarice  and  servility  aic  so  united  in  almost  every  individual,  that  cheat, 
ing, juggling, and  lying,  are  esteemed  no  sins  w'ith  them;  and  the  best 
among  ?>eni,  though  they  speak  ever  so  great  a  falshood,  yet  it  is  not 
consi^'red  as  an  evil,  unless  you  first  charge  them  to  speak  the  truth. 
When  they  defraud  you  ever  so  much,  and  you  charge  them  wiih  it,  they 
Coolly  answer,  “  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country.”  Were  you  to  charge 
any  company  of  ten  mt  n  with  having  among  them  lyars,  thievesi  whore, 
mongers,  and  deceitful  characters,  however  improper  it  might  be,  owing 
to  your  want  of  proof,  yet  there  would  be  little  probability  of  your  ac¬ 
cusing  them  falsely.  All  the  good  that  can  with  justice  b*  said  in 
favour  of  them  is,  that  they  are  not  so  ferocious  as  many  other  heathens.*' 

•  I  have  said  noth  ng  of  the  Mahometans;  but  it  is  wtII  known  they 
arc  not  behind  the  Hindoos  in  superstition,  and  great'y  exceed  them  in 
ferocity,  pride,  and  intolerance.'  p.  15. 

Mr.  FiiIUt  remarks  on  the  total  want  of  any  shadow  of 
proof,  tliiit,  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  Vellore  mutiny, 
repn  sentaiinns  were  made  to  the  troops  on  the  Peninsula,  of 
the  increasi^  of  iihssionarirs  and  hihlcs  ;  and  on  the  ver>’  siis. 
picious  characitT  of  that  class  of  F.nropeans  to  whom  Major 
Scott  Waring  not  improhably  refers,  w  hen  he  tells,  and  repeats, 
and  again  n*poats,  that  “  gentlemen  of  sense,  observation, 
and  character,  have,  in  private  letters^  assured  him  such  re- 
presentations  \vi‘rc  made  to  the  army  and  pc  ople,  and  much 
contributed  to  rouse  their  apprehensions  and  indignation;” 
he  also  expresses  a  just  conten  pt  cif  the  principles  ot  a 
writer,  who  can  first  declare,  “  We  know  that  the  mutiny 
was  excited  by  the  sons  of  Tippoo  Suitaun,”  and  afterwards, 
in  khc  preface  to  his  pamphlet,  with  just  the  same  easy  as- 
sumnee.  say,  “  From  later  information  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  llie  sons  of  Tip|>oo  Sultaim  are  innocent  of  the 
charge  preferred  against  them.”  As  to  the  troubled  and 
frightened  Hindoos  hearing  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  their  language,  he  drily  hints  how  much  more  they  must 
he  fiightened  and  enraged  at  the  Fnglish,  on  hearing  that  their 
own  most  learned  Pnn.ii^s  assist  in  the  work.  He  notices  the 
Major’s  ignorance  in  saying  that  among  the  missionaries 
“  spread  over  India,”  there  are  Arminian  Methodist,  and 
I’niled  Breihren  miviionaries  ;  as  the  former  denomination  of 
Christians  have  no  mission  in  India,  nor  ever  had,  and  the 
mission  which  the  latter  once  had  at  Scniinpore,  has,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  ceased  to  exist.  Two  sliort  paragraphs  of  Major  S. 
cited  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Fuller,  will  shew  how  much 
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honour  and  intelligence  die  advocaten  of  religion  must  some- 
times  liave  the  misHortune  to  oppose.  The  iirst  is  at 
page  70. 

«  I  am  assured**  (says  M^Of  S.  W.)  *•  by  gentlemen  lately  returned 
from  India,  that  notwithstanning  the  very  ’great  increase  of  missionaries 
of  late  years,  the  case  is  not  changed  since  my  time  ;  that  they  have  not 
made-  a  single  Mahomedan'  convert,  and  that  the  w  Hindoos  wlio 
have  been  converted,  were  men  of  the  most  despicable  character,  who  had 
lost  their  casts,  and  toolc  up  a  new  religion  because  they  were  excom¬ 
municated.**— I  presume  these  gentlemen  lately  returned  from  India^  are 
the  same  persons  whom  this  writer  elsewhere  denominates,  men  of  teme^ 
ohservaticn,  and  character.  The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  judge  of  ihe 
value  of  these  boasted  authorities.  Every  fiariicu  ar  in  this  paragraph 
i;  false.  There  has  been  no  such  great  increase  of  missionanes  of  late 
years  as  is  pretended.  There  arc  Mahometans,  as  well  as  Hindoos,  who 
have  been  l^iptized,  but  of  more  than  eighty  natives  w'ho  had  been  b.ipu- 
icd  before  May  ‘25,  1806,  only  three  had  previously  lost  cast :  eight  of 
them  were  Brahmins,  and  seven  Mahometans.  The  whole  number  which 
had  been  excluded  for  immoral  conduct  might  amount  to  eight  or  nine. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  make  it  out,  the  above  is  a  true  statement.  The  reader 
may  sec  a  list  of  the  b.aptized  down  to  Nov.  1801-,  in  No.  XV.  Periodi¬ 
cal  Accounts.  1  can  assure  him  that  the  missionaries  might  nave  had 
more  proselytes  than  they  have,  if  they  would  have  received  such  charac¬ 
ters  as  these  men  report  them  to  have  received ;  but  tlicir  object  is  to  make 
eonver/x /a. CAri//,  and  not  proselytes  to  themselves.  Indeed  so  little  are 
the  assertions  of  this  writer  to  be  regarded,  witli  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  native  converts,  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  tiring  imaginable  di¬ 
rectly  to  confront  them  by  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses.  Mr. 
John  Fernandez,  a  gentleman  who  came  from  India  early  in  180€,  makes 
the  following  declaration.  “  1  here  are  several  Mahometan  converts 
among  the  missionaries,  and  some  vciy  res])ectable  Hindoos  who  have  em¬ 
braced  Christianity.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  arc  but  two 
at  Seramporc  who  had  previously  lost  cast :  these  had  been  for  a  long  time 
reckoned  Portuguese,  and  were  not  in  worse  circumstances  than  other 
people.  Some  of  the  highest  class  of  Brahmins  have,  to  my  knowledge, 
embraced  the  gospel,  whom  the  natives  call  Mookuorja,  Chatterja, 
Barridja,  &c.’ 

The  other  sample  is  not  inferior. 

“  In  the  course,  of  several  years*’  (says  Major  S.  W.)  «  they  have 
made  about  eighty  converts,  all  from  the  lowest  of  the  people,  most  of 
them  beggars  by  profession,  and  others  who  had  lost  their  casts.  'Fhc 
whole  of  them  were  rescued  from  poverty,  and  procured  a  comfortable 
subsistence  by  their  conversion.**  That  is,  reader,  thus  say  the  gentlemen 
lately  returned  from  India.  I  need  not  rejieat  the  refutation  of  these 
falshoods.  Before,  they  were  all  said  to  have  previously  lost  cast,  but 
now  it  seems  to  be  only  some  of  them.  But,  “  tlie  whole  of  them  were 
rescued  from  poverly,  and  procured  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  their 
conversion.**  A'considerable  number  of  the  Christian  natives  live  many 
miles  from  Serampore,  and  subsist  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  before 
iheir  baptism*  and  without  any  aid  from  ilie  missionjiries.  The  subsist- 
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cnce  of  ochen  who  rendc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serampore  it  from  the 
tune  employment  as  it  was  before  they  became  Chriadaoi  $  and  those  who 
lecetTepey  from  the  missioQariea  are  such  u  are  mfd^yed  by  them.  Mr, 
John  r  emaodez  aays»  **  i  have  been  present  almost  esery  time  when  the 
cooTeits  have  seed  their  faith  before  the  brethren*  and  have  reputedly 
heard  the  missiooaries  tell  them*  that  unless  tlm  worked  with  their  own 
hands  they  would  reccise  no  help  from  them.  Enquirers  were  always  kept 
for  some  time  on  probation.**  Some  of  them  were  Byraggees,  a  sort  of 
religious  beggars  (  but  they  are  no  longer  so  when  they  become  Chris, 
tians.  No  one  is  supported  in  idleness.  If  any  are  bettered  in  their  cir. 
cumstances  it  is  by  b^g  uugbt  to  be  industrious  and  frugal.  But  many 
of  those  whom  oar  author  cws  **  beggars  by  profession*'  lived  in  muen 
greater  fulness  by  that  way  of  life  than  they  do  now  by  labour  ;  and  it  is 
not  very  likely  tnat  they  should  have  relinquished  the  one*  and  chosen  the 
other*  from  interested  motives.  What  is  it  that  kindles  the  wrath  of  this 
mao  f  If  a  word  be  spoken  a^nst  the  character  of  these  people  while  they 
continue  heathens*  he  is  all  indignant ;  bat  if  they  bmme  Christians* 
the  foulest  reproaches  are  heaped  upon  them.  Is  it  because  these  beggars 
are  become  industrious*  and  cease  to  live  upon  the  superstitious  chm  3ulity 
of  their  neighbours*  that  he  is  so  offended  ?  Does  he  think  that  tht 
British  government  would  be  overturned*  if  all  the  rest  of  the  beggars 
were  to  follow  their  example  p.  86. 

A  man  who  can  still  get  on  with  his  pamphlet -making,  in 
spite  of  such  desperate  scrapes  of  exposure,  has  nothing 
further  to  fear  from  conscience  or  shame. 

From  the  degree  of  “  uneasiness”  and  alarm,**  which 
some  of  the  mis.sionanes  acknow  ledge  to  he  sometimes  caused 
by  their  appeanmee  in  the  villages,  the  Major  takes  occasion 
to  infer,  uiul  reiterate  perhaps  fifty  times  over,  that  a  little 
longer  continuance  of  such  conduct,  and  such  effects,  will 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  British  empire  and  peojile  in 
India.  Mr.  Fuller  coolly  observes, 

•  One  would  think  then,  the  destruction  of  the  mutionartes  themsehn 
would  be  not  only  inevitable,  but  immed  ate.  As  the  Brahmans  are  dis- 
pleased  with  none  but  them  and  the  native  converts,  if  M  y  escape,  there 
It  no  cause  for  others  to  fear.  The  truth  is,  tlie  common  people  are  not 
so  under  the  influence  of  the  Brahmans  as  to  be  displeased  with  hearing 
them  publicly  confuted.  On  the  contrary*  they  will  often  express  their 
pleasure  at  it;  and  when  the  latter  Remain  silent,  will  call  out,  **  Why 
do  you  not  answer  him  V* 

It  may  be  worth  noticing^  that  the  Major  has  muted  and 
railed  against  the  stmior  Mr.  Carry  on  account  of  the  jnurney 
to  Dacca,  from  not  having  taken  the  tmnhle  to  perceive  that 
the  person  who  accompanied  Mr.  Moore  on  that  journey  was 
Mr.  William  Carev,  Mr.  Carey’s  second  son.  It  inav  also 
deserve  to  he  inentu)ned,  that  the  Major,  speaking  of  one  of 
the  early  Baptist  missionaries,  Mr.  Jonn  l'homas,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessed  Brahmin  convert,  luimcd  Parbotec,  says  he  had  iiujnir- 
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ed  after  them,  and  had  heard  that  they  both  died  ravinj^  mad 
in  Benftal:**  whereas  Mr.  Fuller  informs  us  that  Mr.  Thomas, 
though  his  mind  was  deranged  a  month  or  two  at  one  period 
uf  his  life,  yet  died  sane  and  happy ;  and  that,  as  far  as  is 
ko  own,  Parbotee  is  still  alive,  that  at  least  he  was  so  in 
1806,  having  been  then  seen  by  a  friend  of  the  missionaries, 
who  left  India  that  year. 

Our  quotations  must  conclude  with  the  following  para- 
graph. 

“  Some  of  these  converts,”  (says  Major  S.  W.)  have  been  expelled 
for  finx)i8  immorality.**  True,  and  what  then  ?  ••  Such  I  am  coniirient 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  ic  nainder,  were  not  the  missionaries  afhiid  of 
bein?  laughed  at.*’— -But  why  should  he  imagine  this  ?  Does  he  think 
the  Hindoos  all  bad  men  ?  or  do  they  become  such  when  they  embrace 
Christianity^  And  why  should  the  missionaries  be  supposed  to  retain  bad 
men  in  their  society  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  f  Had  they  feared  this, 
they  had  never  engaged  in  the  work.  Did  they  fear  this,  they  would 
not  exclude  so  many  as  they  do  $  or  at  least  would  not  report  it  in  their 
letters.  I  may  add,  it  is  not  long  since  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
have  entirely  desuted  from  their  work,  and  that  in  a  way  that  would  not 
have  incurred  the  laughter,  but  possibly  the  commendation,  of  these  men* 
They  might  alto  from  that  time  ha \e  gone  on  to  accumulate  fortunes,  in¬ 
stead  of  sacrificing  every  thing  in  a  cause  which  they  knew,  it  seems,  at 
the  some  time  to  be  hopeless.*  p.  90. 

An  interesting  appendix  is  added,  the  substance  of  which 
consists  of  Swartz's  celebrated  apology,  and  a  very  long 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  India,  addressed  to  Dr.  Vincent, 
and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  a  letter  which,  if  it  were  not  anony¬ 
mous,  would  be  most  valuable  as  a  deseription  of  the  actual 
moral  condition  of  the  pi*ople  of  India. 

Since  reading  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Owen,  we  have  received  a 
third  very  large  pamphlet  of  Major  Srott  Waring ;  we  shall 
tlierefore  reserve  our  comments  on  this  writer  for  this  latest. 


as  yety  of  his  performances.  The  Letter  to  Mr.  Owen  is 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  repetition,  in  the  most  shapeless 
disorder,  of  all  that  he  had  said  in  the  Preface  to  his  Observa* 
lions.  Never  mortal  was  so  invincibly  attached'*  to  the 
phrases  and  sentences  he  has  once  written,  us  this.  They 
are  incessantly  returning  upon  him,  and  he  seems  bound  by 
some  vow  to  let  them  into  his  page  as  often  as  they  come.  If 
so  much  of  his  painpldct  were  deducted  as  consists  of  sheer 
iteration,  it  would  hardly  retain  one  fourth  of  its  bulk.  The 
author  really  now  appeal's  to  us  to  stand  some  chance  of  silenc«> 
ing  his  opponents,  by  absolute  stress  of  playing  a  sort  of 
game  of  anagram  on  his  own  compositions,  transposing  a  few 
lavourite  sentences  and  propositions  into  every  possible  change 
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of  scr’n's  by  which  a  new  paragraiili  can  be  madey  and  ihui 
muliiplyini;  painphlcLs  wuiioet  cncl. 

Tlic  diie  quaiuity  of  rliaracteristic  scurrility  is  not  wanting 
in  this  I-t‘Uer,  thouj;h  it  is  ni»t  so  much  , applied  to  Mr.  Owen, 
as  to  the  luUsioiiane^,  ami  all  who  have  any  manner  of  con¬ 
nexion  with  them;  yet  the  writer  very  liuuiourously  proposes 
to  “  |>re^er\*e  the  manners  of  gentlemen  in  arguing  the  mies- 
tion.”  But  hy  far  the  most  amusing  and  novel  part  or  the 
peilbrmunce,  and  indeed  one  of  tlie  best  specimens  of  the 
judierous  that  wc  rememher  to  have  M‘cn,  is  a  ver)  long 
^nd  grave  and  laborions  profession  of  his  Cliristian  faith,  com- 
bineii  with  a  iiistory  of  iiis  theological  studies  ;  from  all  which 
it  would  appear,  that  the  man  against  whom  so  many  of  us, 
indiscreetly,  have  more  tlian  insiuiiuted  a  suspicion  that  he  has 
no  Ciiristianity  »t  all,  and  is  searcely  He(|uainted  with  the 
bihle,  that  even  this  very  man  is  deep  read  in  divinity,  has 
been  closeted  many  ycai*s  with  expositors  and  ])oleniirs,  has  an 
illuminated  comprehension  atul  profemnd  veneration  of  the 
doctrines  of  tin*,  bihle,  has  been  the  associate  of  devout  and 
learned  bishops  and  clergymen,  was  moved  hy  piety  of  su- 
pcTcrogation  to  read  prayers  to  his  regiment  wlien  in  the 
military  service  in  India,  and,  in  fine,  holds  in  due  and  most 
consistent  ahhorronce  Voltains  evangelical  clergymen,  sec¬ 
tarians,  and  “  tiiose  British  subjects,  if  there  are  any,  who 
would  crush  Christianity  in  India.”  If  his  reiwlers  had  l)een  so 
fortunate  as  to  know  all  this  before,  they  certainly  w’ould  not 
have  been  guilty  of  so  much  illiherality  towards  him;  they 
would  have  comprehended  that  iiulignation  at  the  profane 
insults  ollcred  hy  the  mi>siouaries  to  the  Indian  abominations, 
and  a  sincere  attachment  to  Christianity,  were  very  compa¬ 
tible  and  consistent  feelings  in  a  mind,  that  can  at  once  en- 
teriain  veneration  for  the  New  Testament,  and  antipathy 
ogainsl  what  are  usually  termed  “  evaugidical”  views  of 
Christian' ty. 

We  shall  not  forget  tome  parts  of  this  pamphlet,  in  our 
notice  of  that  which  is  since  come  to  our  hands. 


Art  XI.  Jud^rnffii  and  Mercy  for  nflicted  Soult :  or  Meditations,  So- 
liloauies,  and  Prayers,  by  Francis  Quarles.  A  New  Edition,  w  ith 
a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  ;  by  Reginalde  Wolfe,  Esq. 
8vo.  pp.  ixiv.  3fV2.  Prke  7s.  6d«  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

name  of  Francis  Quarles  is  little  known  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers,  except  in  association  with  his  “  Em- 
bWms.”  Mr.  Wulfc  is  intitled  to  our  thauks  for  bringing 
forward  a  new  edition  of  his  “  Meditations,”  a  work  of  re- 
tpi  ctabie  merit  and  excellent  tendency,  and  which  certainly 
’^se(  res  more  popularity  than  it  has  hitherto  attained.  Th# 
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plan  of  these  meditations  is  thus  concisely  delineated  by 
the  editor.  ' 

♦  The  author  divides  his  book  into  two  ftarts ;  in  the  Jirst^  he  iotro<* 
duces  various  immoral  characters,  indulging  themselves  in  studied  com¬ 
mendations  (under  the  most  plausible  modes  mf  rcasoningV  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  habits  and  pursuits ;  but,  immevliately  afterwards,  certain  prohibi¬ 
tory  tfxtt  of  Scriftture  occur  to  *  them,  which  produces  contrition  and 
remorse ;  these  are  followed  by  a  tolilomty  on  the  heinousnesi  of  their 
sins,  and  by  a  prater  that  they  may  be  forgiven. 

‘  In  the  second*  part,  the  characters  are  not  absolutely  immoral,  but 
appear  to  be  ovt‘rwhelmed  by  their  miseries  and  afflictions.  After  some 
refiectiont  on  their  wretched  state,  a  softloquy  and  prayer  ensue;  the 
former  of  which,  as  in  the  first  part,  reproves,  and  the  latter  adminis¬ 
ters  consolation.*  Pref  pp.  iv.  v. 

‘  These  meditations  are  composed  with  much  foicc  of  diought, 
exuberance  of  fancy,  and  nclincss  of  diction  ;  the  constant 
pomp  of  phrase,  the  rotundity  of  period,  the  parallelisms  and 
antitheses  for  which  they  are  remarkable,  perpetually  remind 
us  of  the  pages  of  Johnson.  Unhappily,  the  author  was  not 
gifted  with,  tnat  quick  and  delicate  |>erception  of  propriety^ 
which  men  of  fervid  temperaments  so  greatly  need,  and  so 
commonly  want ;  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived  could  fur¬ 
nish  scarcely  any  teachers,  or  specimens,  or  rules,  of  what 
is  correct  in  litei*ary  taste.  It  may  therefore  be  naturally 
supposed,  that  the  work  is  not  free  from  quaintucss,  coarseness, 
puerility,  or  extravagance.  The  genuine  excellences,  how¬ 
ever,  with  which  it  abounds,  are,  in  our  opinion,  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  it  from  severe  censure,  and  justify  its  redemp¬ 
tion  from  neglect.  We  shall  select  an  entire  specimen  from  the 
first  scries  ot  characters  ;  and  we  take  that  of  the  Hypocrite^ 
not  as  pre-eminent  in  merit  or  utility,  but  as  peculiarly 
displaying  the  author's  manner,  sentiments,  and  prejudices. 

«  THE  HYPOCRITE. 

‘  H'u  Prevarication* 

*  There  is  no  stuff  to  make  a  clouk  of  like  'reFigion  !  nothing  so  fashi¬ 
onable,  nothing  so  profitable :  it  is  a  livery  wherein  •a  wise  man  may 
serve  two  masters,  God  and  the  world,  and  make  a  gainful  service  by 
either.  I  serve  both,  and  in  both,  myself,  by  prevaricating  with  both. 

‘  *  In  the  second  part,  there  is  probably  less  genius  than  in  the  first ; 
although  the  styte  is  freer  from  vulgarisms  and  eccentricities  of  expres¬ 
sion  :  but  we  are  told  by  Quarles’s  widow,  th.it  this  second  pan  “  Was 
taken  from  the  author  by  a  sly  hand,  .ind  presently  printed  without  his 
knowledge ;  so  that,  as  in  lik^  cases  it  always  happens,  it  came  forth 
much  unsuitable  to  the  author’s  mind,  both  in  the  form  and  matter  of 
it.**  See  Ursula  Quarles’s  Address  to  the  “  Courteous  Reader,*’  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Second  Part,  post.  p.  173.* 
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Before  man»  none  tenret  hit  God  ^th  more  lefere  derotlon  ;  for  whicht 
tniong  the  best  of  men,  1  work  my  own  ends,  and  serve  myself.  lo 
private  I  serve  the  world,  not  with  so  strict  devotion,  but  with  moft 
delight;  where,  fulfilling  of  her  servants’  lusts,  I  work  my  end,  and 
serve  myself.  The  house  of  prayer  who  more  frequents  than  I  ?  In 
all  Christian  duties  who  more  forward  than  I  ?  1  fast  with  those  that 
fast,  that  1  may  eat  with  those  that  eat :  I  mourn  with  those  that  mourn : 
no  hand  more  open  to  the  cause  than  mine,  and  in  their  families  none 
prays  longer  and  with  louder  zeal.  Thus,  when  the  opinion  of  a  ho|y 
life  hath  cried  the  goodness  of  my  conscience  up,  roy  trade  can  lack  no 
custom,  my  wares  can  want  no  price,  my  words  can  need  no  credit,  my 
actions  can  lack  no  praise.  If  1  am  covetous,  it  is  interpreted  provi¬ 
dence  I  if  miserable,  it  is  counted  temperance ;  if  melancholy,  it  is  con¬ 
strued  godly  sorrow ;  if  merry,  it  is  voted  spiritual  joy  ;  if  I  be  rich,  it 
is  thought  the  blessing  of  a  godly  life  ;  if  poor,  supposed  the  fruit  of 
conscionable  dealing ;  if  I  be  well  spoken  of,  it  is  the  merit  of  holy  con. 
vrrsation  ;  if  ill,  it  is  the  malice  of  malignants.  Thus  I  sail  with  every 
wind,  and  have  my  end  in  all  conditions.  This  cloak  in  summer  keeps 
me  cool,  in  winter  warm,  and  hides  the  nasty  bag  of  all  my  secret  lusts. 
Under  this  cloak  1  walk  in  public,  fairly,  with  applause ;  and  in  private, 
sin  securely  without  offence,  and  officiate  wisely  without  discovery.  I 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  no  sooner  made,  but  he 
makes  me.  At  a  fast  I  cry  Geneva^  and  at  a  feast  I  cry  Rome,  If  1 
be  poor,  I  counterfeit  abundance  to  save  my  credit ;  if  rich,  I  dissemble 
poverty  to  save  charges.  I  most  frequent  tchumattcal  lectures,  which  I 
nod  most  profitable  ;  from  whence  learning  to  divulge  and  maintain  new 
doctrines,  they  maintain  me  in  suppers  thrice  a  week.  I  use  the  help 
of  a  lie,  sometimes  as  a  religious  stratagem,  to  uphold  the  Gospel ;  and 
I  colour  oppression,  with  God’s  judgment  executed  upon  the  wicked. 
Charity  1  hold  an  extraordinary  duty,  therefore  not  ordinarily  to  be  per- 
fbrmea.  What  I  openly  reprove  abroad  for  my  own  profit,  that  1  secrkly 
act  at  home,  for  my  own  pleasure. 

*  But  stay,  I  see  a  hand-writing  in  my  heart,  which  damps  my  soul ; 
*tis  charactered  in  these  sad  words. 

The  congregation  of  the  hypocrites  shall  he  desolate.  Job.  xv.  34*. 

The  triumphing  of  the  •wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  hut 
for  a  moment.  Job,  xx.  5* 

77i/  hj^ocrites  in  heart  heap  up  fvrath  ;  they  die  in  their  youth,  and  their 
life  is  amongst  the  unclean.  Job,  xxxvi.  13.  14. 

An  hypocrite  with  his  mouth  destroyeth  his  neighbour;  hut  through  know* 
ledge  shall  the  just  be  deliverea,  Psal.  xi.  9. 

JVoe  he  to  you  hypocrites,  Matih.  xxiii.  13. 

Be0Nire  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy, 
Luke  xii.  1. 


His  Soliloquy, . 

*  How  like  a  living  sepulchre  did  I  appear !  without,  beautified  with 
wold  and  rich  invention  ;  within,  nothing  but  a  loathed  corruption.  So 
long  as  this  fair  K^pulchre  w'as  closed,  it  passed  for  a  curious  monumes; 
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of  the  buUder’i  art ;  but  being  opened  bjr  these  spintua]  keys»  'tit  no¬ 
thing  but  a  receptacle  of  offensive  putrefaction.  In  what  a  nasty  dun¬ 
geon  hast  thou,  my  soul,  so  long  remained  unstified  !  How  went  thou 
wedded  to  thy  own  corruptions,  Hiat  couldst  endure  thy  unsavoury  filthi¬ 
ness  !  The  world  loved  me,  because  I  seemed  good ;  God  hated  me, 
because  he  knew  me  to  be  wicked.  I  ha  f  no  fnend  but  myself,  and  that 
friend  was  my  bosom  enemy.  O  my  soul,  is  there  water  enough  in 
Jordan  to  cleanse  thee  ?  Hath  Gilead  lulm  enough  to  heal  thy  superan¬ 
nuated  sores?  I  have  sinned  ;  I  am  convinced ;  1  am  couvicte  I.  God's 
mercy  is  above  dimensions,  when  sinners  have  not  sinned  beyond  repent¬ 
ance.  Art  thou,  my  soul,  truly  penitent  for  thy  sin?  Thou  hast  free 
interest  in  his  mercy.  Fall  then,  my  soul,  before  his  mercy- seat ;  and 
he  will  crown  thy  penitence  with  his  pardon. 

Hii  Prayer, 

0  God,  before  the  brightness  of  whose  all-discerning  eye  the  secrets 
of  my  heart  appear  ;  before  whose  clear  omniscience  the  very  entrails  of 
my  soul  lie  open  :  who  art  a  God  of  righu'ousness  and  truth,  and  lovest 
uprightness  in  the  inward  parts  ;  how  can  1  choose  hut  fear  to  thrust 
into  thy  glorions  presence,  or  move  my  sinful  lips  to  call  upon  that  name, 
which  1  so  often  have  dishonoured,  and  made  a  cloak  to  hide  the  base¬ 
ness  of  my  close  transgressions  ?  Lord,  when  I  look  into  the  progress 
of  my  filthy  life,  my  guilty  conscience  calls  me  to  so  strict  account,  and 
reflects  to  me  so  large  an  inventory  of  my  presumptuous  sins,  that  I  com¬ 
mit  a  greater  sin,  in  thinking  them  more  infinite  than  thy  mercy.  But, 
Lord,  thy  mercies  have  no  date,  nor  is  thy  goodness  circumscribe.  The 
gates  of  thy  compassion  are  always  open  to  a  broken  heart,  and  promise 
entertainment  to  a  contrite  spirit.  The  burden  of  my  sins  is  grievous, 
and  tlie  remembrance  of  my  hyjwcrisy  is  intolerable.  I  have  sinned 
against  thy  Majesty  with  a  high  hand,  but  I  repent  me  from  the  bottom 
of  an  humble  heart.  As  thou  hast  therefore  given  me  sorrow  for  my 
sins,  so  crown  that  gift  in  the  freeness  of  remission.  Re  fully  recon¬ 
ciled  to  me,  through  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  thy  Son,  my  Saviour; 
and  seal  in  my  afflicted  heart  the  full  assurance  of  thy  'gracious  favour. 
Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  above  the  heavens,  and  let  me  praise  thee  with 
a  single  heart;  cleanse  thou  my  inward  parts,  O  God,  and  purify  the 
closet  of  my  polluted  soul.  Fix  thou  my  heart,  O  thou  Searcher  of 
all  secrets,  and  keep  my  af&ctions  wholly  to  thee.  Remove  from  me  all 
Iwe  and  base'  respects,  that  1  may  serve  thee  with  an  upright  spirit. 
Take  not  the  word  of  truth  out  of  ray  mourh,  nor  give  me  over  to 
deceitful  lips.  Give  me  an  inward  reverence  of  thy  Majcfty,  that  1 
may  opcmly  confess  thee  in  the  truth  of  my  sincerity.  Be  thou  tlie  only 
object  and  end  of  all  my  actions,  and  let  thy  honour  be  my  great  reward. 
Let  not  the  hopes  of  filthy  lucre,  or  the  praise  of  men,  incline  me  to 
thee ;  neither  let  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  nor  the  fears  of  any  loss, 
entice  me  from  thee.  Keep  from  me  those  judgments  my  hypocrisy  hath 
deserved,  and  strengthen  my  resolution  to  abhor  my  former  life.  Givt 
me  strength,  O  God,  to  serve  thee  w'ith  a  perfect  heart,  in  the  newness 
of  life,  that  1  be  delivered  from  the  old  man,  and  the  snares  os 
death.  Then  shall  I  praise  thee  with  my  entire  affections,. and  glorify 
thy  name  for  ever  and  ever.’  pp.  51 — 59. 

UiiJ 
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There  were  too  many  archetypes  of  tliis  character,  we  fear, 
ill  the  medley  age  which  it  was  the  author’s  de-tiny  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  we  hope  there  wert;  some  in  the  church  of  Eng. 
land,  to  whlcii  Mr.  Quarles  was  zealously  attached.  That 
age  or  community  in  which  there  are  no  liypocritical  pro¬ 
fessors,  must  be  miserably  destitute  of  sincere  Christians  ; 
religion  itself  must  have  become  exceedingly  strange  and 
un|K)pular,  when  there  is  no  secular  inducement  to  assume 
its  appearance :  we  shall  not  be  quite  secure  from  counterfeit 
bank-notes,  till  Public  Credit  is  deposed  from  her  throne  in 
Threadneeclle-street.  I’he  Christian  reader  must  remember, 
in  mercy  to  the  few  dashes  of  bigotry  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Quarles’s  book,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pnv 
serve  a  libenil,  impartial,  and  benevolent  spirit,  in  times  of 
religious  and  political  contention.  Me  will  deem  them  fully 
atoned,  we  hope,  by  the  genuine  Christianity  which  breathes 
along  most  of  these  pages. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  it  seems,  would  have  been  better  satisfied  w'ith 
his  author,  if  there  had  been  a  little  more  zeal  against  schis- 
inatics,  and  a  little  less  zeal  for  ('hristian  truth. 

‘  Some  passages  may  appear  to  savour  a  little  of  those  principles  now 
technically  called  evangelical ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
written  by  their  author  with  other  feelings,  and  other  motives,  than 
those  by  which  the  present  evangelical  Sectaruts  seem  to  be  actu¬ 
ated.’  p.  xliz. 

Mr.  W.  should  have  favoured  us  with  the  mcanin>r  of  the 
term  Scctaiisly  as  distinguished  from  “Sectarv.”  Is  there 
some  doctrine  or  system  maintained  in  the  religions  world, 
under  the  name  of  Scctarism,  which  asserts  the  abstract  pro¬ 
priety  of  schism  and  separation  ?  We  know'  of  none.  He  should 
also  have  stated  in  what  respects  the  religion  of  Quarles  w  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  pious  men  in  the  present  dav,  whom  he 
commodiously  confounds  under  the  term  “  evangelical  sec- 
tarists  and  what  are  the  culpable  “  feelings”  ard  “  mo¬ 
tives”  by  which  they  are  actuated.  We  know  of  none.  It 
would  give  us  pleasure  to  ascribe  this  absurdity  to  sh»*er  ig¬ 
norance,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  men,  not  absolutely 
crazed,  sometimes  permit  thcmselvi's  to  believe  and  circulate 
calumnies  which  th*  y  can  neiilu  r  verifv  nor  understand:  es- 
periallv  wc  are  disposed  to  this  leniency’of  explanation,  from 
Kir.  W^olfe’s  n*gard  to  “  the  which  may  ensue  to  all 

classes  of  society  from  the  perusal  of  these*  pages’  Pref.  p. 
But  we  eannot  avoi<l  noticing  a  curious  fact,  that  considerably 
embarrasses  our  estimate  of  his  character ;  by  way  of  proving 
“that  Quarles  bad  the  most  upright  no»’ons,  and  a  prtper 
sense  of  the  relationship  between  man  and  his  Redeemer,’^ 
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he  quotes  a  prayer  in  which  tliat  Redeemer  is  not  once  men¬ 
tioned.  nor  his  atmieiuent  once  recognised,  nor  Ids  interces* 
sion  once  pleaded!  How  awfully  does  the  fear  of  appearing 
religious  among  tiie  sceptical  and  profane,  obs(  nre  the 
juduement  ewn  of  men  who  would  he  thought  “  sincere  lovers 
of  our  excellent  Chinch  Establishment,"  counteract  the  best 
dispositions,  and  wither  those  emotions  and  convictions  which 
might  grow  into  genuine  i>iety  1 

hi  other  points,  Mr.  W.  has  performed  the  office  of  Editor, 
with  a  portion  of  ability  that  claims  respect  for,  himself  and 
patronage  for  his  work.  I'he  select  specimens  of  Cinarles’s 
poetry  aiv  cIiommi  with  much  propriety ;  and  the  biographical 
and  critical  notice^*  are  ample,  interesting,  and  judicious. 

Art.  XI 1.  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money  and  Exchange.  Dj  1  bonus 
Smith,  8 VO.  pp.  2:^5.  Price  7s*  bdt.  Cadell  and  Davies.  London. 
1807. 

'Y'HIS  author  is  very  extensively  and  accurately  acquainted 
wiih  the  practical  part  of  his  subject.  We  have  met  with 
few  indiviilua.s,  wlio,  either  in  conversation  or  in  print,  dis** 
played  so  mucti  knowledge  of  the  general  range  of  mercantile, 
tra.isactions,  or  possessed  so  clear  a  discernment  of  the  part 
whiCii  is  played  in  them  by  money.  He  cxbibitji  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  person  variously  and  largely  conversant  in  trade,  ^ind 
who  has  looked  upon  its  operations  with  an  eye  unusually 
intelligent.  His  explanations  of  complicated  transactions  are 
uncommonly  perspicuous  and  satisfactory.  He  has  clearly 
desene*!  many  subtle  errors,  which  authors  of  no  Ijttlc  name 
have  diffused  on  the  subject ;  and  if  he  has  not  discovered, 
he  has  at  least  adopted,  several  important  truths,  which  are  yet 
but  little  known,  and  gain  hut  few  advocates. 

His  misfortune  is,  that  he  has  undertaken  a  task  for  which 
he  is  by  no  means  (jualified.  Perceiving  that  several  of  tho 
attempts  to  trace  the  phenomena  of  money  to  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple  had  failed,  he  must  needs  adventure  in  the  same  enter¬ 
prise  himself ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  woefully  misled.  He 
was  capable  of  doing  the  science  good  service  in  his  own  de¬ 
partment  ;  hut,  by  employing  himself  in  another,  to  which  he 
was  an  absolute  stranger,  he  has  performed  one  j)art  of  the 
task  imperfectly,  and  the  other  absurdly  :  he  has  injured  good 
Work  by  endeavouring  to  render  it  suitable  to  had,  and  there¬ 
fore  produced  a  commodity  which,  on  the  whole,  is  not  of  the 
the  best  quality. 

Wc  have  had  occasion,  in  one  or  two  late  articles  on  the 
subject  of  money,  to  take  particular  notice  of  an  opinion  which 
almost  universally  prevails,  that  money,  by  which  is  meant 
coined  gold  and  silver,  is  a  measure  or  standard  of  value.  In 
our  review  of  Mr.  Wheatley’s  work,  we  demonstrated,  at  con- 
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sicierahle  length,  the  absurdity  of  this  position  ;  and  traced 
some  of  the  many  erroneous  conclusions  which  are  derived 
from  it.  Mr.  'I'homus  Smilti,  who  knows  more  of  the  subject 
than  Mr.  Wheatley,  seems  clearly  to  have  si‘en  tlie  fallacy  of 
this  opinion.  “  i'he  great  mistaken,”  he  says,  “  into  which,  it 
is  conceived,  the  writers  upon  money  have  lallrn,  is,  that  they 
have  not  gone  deep  enough  for  a  foundation  whereon  to  rear 
their  speculations.  Finding  that  gold  and  silver  had,  in  all 
ages,  been  employed  as  the  circidating  medium,  and  that  the 
(quantity  of  these  in  a  coin  was  always  equal,  or  nearly  ecpial, 
to  the  value  it  passivl  for,  they  concluded  that  these  metals 
wert  the  standards  of  value  ;  and  thendore  they  have  employed 
all  their  labours  and  skill  in  vain  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
ditfereut  phenomena  of  money  to  this  idea;  ami  this  they  <lid, 
although,  at  the  stuiietime,  they  allowed  that  the  metals  them¬ 
selves  varied  in  value;  conserputiitlv,  they  ought  to  have  seen 
the  absurdity  of  alteinpting  to  establish  any  artic  le  ol’  \ariable 
value,  the  invat table  standard  of  value  ;  and  shotdd  ilu*relbrc 
have  sought  for  some  enher.”  'I’o  the  sinm*.  purpose'  In?  oh- 
ser>*es,  a  tew  pages  onwards,  “  'Tin!  \ei  v  eircnjiisiance  all(»wed 
by  all  these  writers,”  (tin?  \vi iters  wlio  repreMon  gold  and  silver 
coin  as  a  measun*  nr  standaid  ofNalnt?.  **  tint  g<ild  and  silver 
vary  in  talne  tliem‘^elv't?s,  is  a  m()^t  eonvlnei  g  proof  that  inert? 
I'Xists  another  ‘'tai?dard  of  value,  elsi?  how  eonUl  the  vaiiation 
In  their  vaine  l)e  asi  eriaim  tl 

'The  noticMi,  howewer,  of  a  standard  or  men  . me  of  value,  had 
tak<*n  too  linn  pmsession  of  his  miml  to  be  easily  eradicated. 
^V’l|«‘n  gold  Jind  silver,  therefore,  an  wx  red  not  his  pnrpo^e,  he 
''(  t  to  work  to  ilistover  something  else  hv  which  tins  iinporlant 
fmietion  ol*  imasiiring  was  di^ehargtMl.  'I’lns,  liowever,  was 
a  ililVieiiii  t  »sk  ;  for  the  objeeiion  winch  applied  to  gold  and 
silver,  a[>pln*d  to  e'try  o’her  eo!n:eiv..hle  connnoditv.  'I  ln? 
author,  tliercfnre,  was  diivi'n  to  a  very  vi(»li'nt  slnlt.  Hi?  imind 
a  passage  in  Montesqnt*’n,  which  he  quotes,  and  in  which  it 
IS  state  I  that  “  riie  hiacks,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  liavi?  a  sign, 
tmrelv  ideal,  for  fixing  the  value  of  their  commodities; — when 
they  wish  to  make  an  exeliMiigc  of  them,  they  sav,  siit;li  an 
at  tilde  is  worth  three  maentes,  stich  an  oIIh*!’  i)»  worth  five, 
rnaentes,  and  snidi  another,  ten  ;  and  yet  a  inaeuti?  can  neither 
be  seen  nor  ft:ll  ;  it  is  entirely  an  abstract  term,  and  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  srn./ilile  object.  Is  it  a  coin  ?  Is  it  a  tok(?n  ?  Is 
it  n  measnri?  ?  It  is  neither  a  coin,  a  token,  nor  a  measure  ;  for 
they  (to  not  exebange  their  men  handi/.e  for  tinee,  five,  or  ten 
inactnes,  but  for  some  article  worth  the  same  number  of 
niariiles.”  In  this  stati'inent,  Mr.  Smith  found  exactly  the 
measure  or  st,itidHrd  of  value  whii  h  he  wanted.  He  declares, 

agcordingly ,  that  tin?  real  statidard  of  value  is  “  a  nominal 
•»  >  *  , 
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or  iinai'inary  one,  wliicli  the  coiiiM,  pansing  in  circulation, 
are  only  syinhoU  or  tokcMM.**  'I'ho  Otma^e  from  Montc»i(|uicu, 
he  says,  “  is  an  exat'i  description  ot  what  is  mra»it  hy  an  ima¬ 
ginary  Htandanl.  Indeetl,**  he  adds,  “  it  is  conceived  that, 
without  it,  little  or  no  intercourse  could  he  carri<*d  on  hetwixt 
man  and  man  ;  hccausc  all  value  hciiig  comparative,  it  wmdd 
he  impossihle  for  mankind,  especially  in  thir  presetil  improved 
.state  of  .society,  to  make  tin*  (luily  i‘xchanges  of  proiierty, 
without  asKuming  some  lixeii  point,  upon  which  to  found  their 
ralculation  of  the  value  of  each  article.’*  In  another  passage, 
he  says,  “  This  ideal  standard,  or,  as  it  will  in  Inturc'  he  called, 
the  Standard  Unit,  appears  to  lx*  somethittg  of  the  same 
nature  witli  the  letter  placed  for  the  unknown  tiuaniity  iti 
algebra;  it  has  no  real  value  itself,  hut,  hy  it,  the  relative 
value  of  all  articles  are*  fixed,  all  accounts  arc  k(*pt,  and  all 
exchange  of  property  is  settled.” 

In  all  this,  the  luckless  author  has  h(*eii  following  a  m(*rc 
phantom.  'Fhere  is  in  reality  uo  fixe<l  .stamlard  of  value  ; 
and  the  absurdity,  the  ridiculous  absurdity,  of  Mr.  'riiomus 
Smith  consists  in  this,  that  after  seeing  far  enough  into  the 
subject  to  perci  ive  that  no  commodity  is  calculat(*d  to  alVord  a 
standard  of  value,  he  should  Inive  supposed  an  abstract  idea, 
an  ahsolutc  nonentity,  capaiile  of  meusuririg  value,  lie  might 
just  as  reasonably  have  talked  of  measuring  water^ensks  hy 
the  sound  of  a  trnin])iit.  The  fact  is,  that  oix*  commodity 
measures  llu!  value  of  amuher,  ami  then!  weitixtr  is  nor  can 
he  any  other  measure,  'riiat  conimodiiv  which  is  the  most 
coiiirnoidy  employed  in  purchases,  is  that  by  whlcli  the  relative 
value  of  commodities  is  most  commonly  (!Xpres.sed  ;  afid  as  gold 
and  silver,  within  a  limited  time  and  a  limited  space,  in  the 
saiix?  country,  for  example,  and  the  sniix;  age,  vary  hut 
little  in  their  value,  they  afford,  in  all  transactions  that  occur 
’.vitliiii  these  limits,  a  standard  which  is  suflicieiitly  accurate 
for  practice.  For  distant  times  and  places  tliere  neither  is, 
nor  can  he,  any  standard.  All  that  can  he  gained  is  an  ap- 
|iroximalion,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  circum- 
^tatices. 

(Considering  the  uncommon  discernment  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith  displays  on  other  topics  connected  with  Ins  siihject,  it 
is  lamentable  to  contemiilate  the  nonsense  which  lie  utters 
concerning  the  Standard  (/nit.  He  tells  \is  the  I’ourxl  sterling 
is  the  Standard  Unit  in  Knglaml.  It  seems  a  singular  misneri- 
sion  of  the  reasoning  power  to  liav}!  been  unable  to  reflect, 

*  This  grammatical  error  we  point  out  with  no  invidious  intention. 
'I'hc  author  seu  not  up  the  pretens'ons  of  a  scholar.  But  he  should 
hnve  been  a  little  more  read  before  he  attempted  theoretical  diicoverici* 
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that  tlic  1’ouiul  htcrlinj^  has  at  various  times  exprcsscil  very 
(lilVi  ieiit  values. 

lie  very  humhly  thiuk<,  however,  that  iu  this  Vnit  he  ha^ 
made  a  notahlc  tli?»coverv-  “  1  he  existence  of  ilie  standanl,” 
he  says,  “  has  hithert  *  escaped  the  notice  of  nil  the  writers  on 
thi^  subject ;  even  J)r.  Jdain  S)niih  appears  to  have  been  tfuite 
ignorant  of  it,''  Nothing  is  so  easy  nou-a-days  as  to  find 
things  in  which  Dr.  Adam  Smith  wus  igmuant.  The  time, 
wc  trust,  is  coming,  when  our  coimlrvmen  will  he  duM  enough 
to  tliscover  lewer  i*rrors  in  that  writer.  But  at  present  they 
are  so  generally  \\i>e  and  discerning,  that  they  find  Dr.  Smith 
to  he  ignorant  on  almost  every  topic  of  political  economy.  It 
is  a  pitv,  how'‘ver,  t!%:it  he  tlul  not  know  more  about  the  S/an^ 
dat'd  l^nit.  Had  he  been  hut  a  conviTl  to  tiu*  doctrine  of 
the  Unit, — v^hether  he  uonhl  have  been  of  more  utility  to  his 
sjiecies,  is  one  ^Jue^tion;  luit  he  would  certainly  have 
written  a  very  dilfeient  liook  from  the  Jmjuirj/  into  the  Aature 
and  Causes  of  the  l\  cult h  of  \’at ions. 

But  Mr.  'riioin  IS  Smith  has  been  unfortunately  deceived,  in 
the  fact  on  winch  hi>  iilea  of  the  imaginary  standard  is 
groundcil.  MoiiteM|nieu  lias  credulously  inserted  in  his  inge¬ 
nious  work  many  i*rroiK*ous  statements  of  travellers,  and  this  is 
one.  Had  Mr.  Smi  h  hut  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into 
Mungo  Balk's  interesting  hook  ol  'I  ravels,  he  would  have  found 
how  till*  fact  stands,  and  wonhl  pinhaps  liave  iliscovereil  a  little 
of  the  truth  in  regai\l  to  his  ideal  Unit.  As  this  passage  affords 
a  practical  refutation  of  our  author's  conceit,  more  generally 
instrm  tive  than  abstract  reasoning,  and  presents  some  curious 
lacts  in  the  history  t)l  money,  it  is  highly  worthy  of  insertion. 
After  mentioning  how  much  of  the  trade  of  the  Alricans  is 
carrn'd  on  by  simple  barter,  Mr.  Bark  sa\  s  'Travels  in  the 
Inti’iior  of  Africa,  p.  “  In  thus  bartering  om-  eommodiiy 
lor  another,  many  inconveniences  must  neci'ssardy  have 
arisen  at  first,  iiom  ihe  want  of  coined  money,  or  some  other 
visible  ami  detemunate  inedinm,  to  settle  the  balance  or  dil- 
lereiice  ol  \alue,  between  dilVerent  articles;  to  remedy  which, 
the  n;.ti\t‘s  i)f  the  interior  make  use  of  small  shells,  called 
eoicries.  On  ’he  C(>asi,  the.  inhabitants  have  adopted  a  practice 
which  I  believe  is  peculiar  tt)  tlunistdves.  In  their  early 
inlv'icourse  with  Kuropoaiis,  tin*  article  that  attracted  most 
notice  was  iron.  Its  utility  in  forming  the  instruments  of  war 
and  hiisbamh y,  made  it  preleiahic  to  ail  others;  and  iron 
soon  became  the  measure  by  which  the  value  of  all  other 
comuuid.tics  was  ascmtaiiied.  iThus  a  certain  cpiantity  ot 
goods  of  whatever  denomination,  appearing  to  he  equal  in 
value  to  a  bar  i)f  iron,  ('onstiinted,  in  t’le  trader's  phraseology,  a 
bar  of  that  [>ariicular  merchandize.  Twenty  leaves  of  tobacco. 
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for  instance,  were  consiiiered  as  a  bar  of  tobacco  ;  and  a 
g;dion  of  spirits  (or  rather  half  spirits  and  lialf  water),  as  a  bar 
ofnim;  a  har  of  one  commodity  being  reckoned  equal  in 
value  to  a  bar  of  another  commodity.  As,  however,  it  must 
unavoidably  happen,  that,  according  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  goods  at  market  in  pioportion  to  the  demand,  the  relative, 
value  would  he  subjeet  to  continual  tluctnation,  greater  pre¬ 
cision  has  been  found  necessary  ;  and  at  this  time,  the  current 
value  of  a  single  bar  of  any  kind  is  t^xed  by  tlie  Whites  at 
two  shillings  sterling.  Tims  a  slave  whose  price  is  15l.  is  said 
to  be  worth  l5(>bars.” 

The  hrst  and  second  chapters  of  the  present  Kssay  arc  em¬ 
ployed  to  shew'  the  nature  of  the  standard  unit,  and  the  Ve- 
iation  which  coins  bear  to  it.  'The  third  is  intended  to  explain 
the  nature  and  properties  of  paper  money.  On  this  last  sub¬ 
ject  the?  author  very  clearly  and  sensibly  explains  one  import¬ 
ant  distinction,  which  has  indeed  l)cen  explained  before,  but 
which  has  Itcv  u  overlooked  by  almost  all  our  late  writers  on 
tfic  subject  of  money,  and  of  which  the  neglect  has  led 
many  of  them  into  the  most  erroneous  conclusions.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  relates  to  a  dillerence  in  the  kinds  of  paper  money. 
There  are  two  kinds,  of  w  hich  the  properties  are  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent.  'I'he  lirst  is  the  |)aper  money  i.sucil  by  government, 
and  w  hich  the  people  are  obliged  to  take  ;  the  second  is  the 
promissory  notes  of  l>aiiker.s,  payable  on  demand,  and  which 
the.  people  take  or  not  as  they  ple..se.  Of  the  hrst  ^ort  there 
may  easily  he  too  umcli  poured  iij)on  the  connlry,  and  this  is  al¬ 
most  always  the  cast  w  henever  it  is  useil  as  an  expedient;  hence 
depreciation  ensues  in  proportion  to  the  glut,  (if  the  latter  too 
much  can  nev<*r  he  introduced  inti)  the  country,  and  depre¬ 
ciation  cannot  be  the  conse(pu*nce  of  it.  Nothing  can  he  of 
more  importance  than  this  doctrine,  and  we  refer  tlie.  public  to 
Mr.  Smith’s  illustrations.  W’e  wisli  he  had  confined  his  work 
to  such  useful  topics  as  this,  and  had  moved  clear  of  some 
oth(‘r  doctrines,  from  w  liich  he  has  not  come  otT  so  haiidscrtnely. 

lie  engages,  for  example,  with  the  suspension  of  payments 
in  casli  at  the  bank  of  Kngland.  lie  undertakes  the  defence 
of  that  measure  in  a  high  strain  indeed  ;  for  he  pronounces  it, 
not  only  to  have  been  w  ise  and  necessary  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  hut  to  he  so  at  this  moment,  and  in  all  time  to  come, 
such  indeed  as  ought  never  to  he  al  ered.  We  confess  when 
we  read  the  dedication  of  the  book,  we  expected  some  sturdy 
doctrines  in  tavour  of  certain  kinds  of  policy.  It  runs  thus, 
“  'To  the  Kigbt  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  6ic,  ike* 
My  Lord,-  The  following  (‘ssay,  being  upon  a  snhjeet,  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  w  liich  is  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
not  only  to  liie  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  country. 
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but  also  to  the  regulation  of  the  finances,  and,  consequently 
to  her  political  existence,  I  conceive  it  cannot  be  more  ap¬ 
propriately  dedicated  than  to  One,  who  has  spc*nt  a  long  and 
active  life,  in  laborious  exertions,  for  the  advancement  of 
those  objects,  and  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country.  That 
your  lordship  may  still  be  spared,  and  enabled  to  assist  your 
sovereign  and  country  with  your  counsels  and  labours,  for  a 
great  length  of  time  to  come,”  is  the  sincere  prayer  of,  my  lord, 
your  lordship’s  most  obedient  and  most  devoted  humble  servant, 
Thon»as  Smith.”  In  this  ofYerer  of  sincere  prayers  that  Lord 
Melville  may  get  into  the  ministry  and  remain  in  it,  “for  a  great 
length  of  time  to  come,  we  did  expect  that  the  suspension  of 
payments  would  not  want  an  advocate;  but  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith  has  outstripped  our  expectation.  “  'riiat  banks  ought 
always  to  he  ready  to  give  gold  for  their  notes,”  he  says,  “  is 
a  vulgar  error,  wliich  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  exploded.” 
The  reasons  for  this  original  opinion  we  shall  examine,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  inention  ;  for  of  examination, 
if  that  means  refu union,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  stand  in 
need.  They  are  stated  in  that  approved  and  familiar  form 
earlv  known  to  us  by  the  title  of  question  and  answer. 

“  First.  Do  the  banks,  when  they  irsue  notes,  receive  gold 
for  them  ? 

“  riiey  certainly  do  not.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that 
th(*v  issue  their  notes  upon  the  credit  of  bills,  at  a  short  date, 
lodged  with  them.” 

N\’e  beg  Mr.  'I'homas  Smith  will  permit  us  to  ask  him  a  ques¬ 
tion. — Of  what  concern  is  it  to  the  public,  what  the  commo- 
<iity,  or  ccmmodiiies  may  be,  in  exchange  for  which  the  banker 
gives  his  notes  ?  If  he  receives  not  gold,  he  receives  what  is 
worth  the  gold  which  his  note  represents.  Does  not  his  note 
procure  him  all  the  advantage  which  cash  equal  to  what  it 
tienotes  Would  have  procured  r  Does  not  a  note  of  1050l.  ad¬ 
vanced  on  a  hill  of  exchange,  bring  him  the  same  interest  as 
if  he  had  advanced  KXX)  guineas  ?  But  Mr  Smith,  whose  e3'e, 
liow(‘ver  penetrating  near  at  hand,  seems  to  have  but  a  poor 
faculty  at  looking  about  him,  has  rot  seen  that  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  arc  just  as  much  exenqued  by  this  argument  from  all 
obligation  to  pay,  as  the  promissory  notes  of  hankers.  We 
buy,  let  ns  suppose,  50  gallons  of  brandy  from  Mr.  Smith, 
ant!  pay  him  l)y  a  bill  at  six  months.  In  this  case  we  neither  re- 
t't'ivcil  gold  nor  even  banker’s  notes,  when  we  advanced  our  bill. 
Wouhi  Mr.  Smith,  therefore,  account  it  a  satisfactory  answer, 
if,  w  hen  he  came  to  demand  payment  of  his  bill,  we  should 
say  that  we  did  not  receive  money  for  it,  and  that  it  was  a  vul¬ 
gar  error  to  suppose  we  were  uiuler  any  obligation  to  give 
money  ?  But  let  us  hoar  Mr.  Smith  once  more. 
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“  Secondly.  Do  the  banks  bind  themselves  in  the  body  of 
these  notes  to  pay  gold  for  tiiem  ? 

“  They  do  not.  They  expressly  say,  that  they  will  pay  one 
pound  one  shilling,  five  pound  five  shillings,  twenty  pounds, 
one  hundred  pounds,  Ike,  by  which  is  merely  to  be  understood, 
that  they  engage  to  account  for  that  proportion  of  the  standard 
unit  of  the  coun:ry.*’ 

But  the  standard  unit,  Mr.  Smith  says,  is  nothing  real ;  it 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt ;  it  is  an  abstract  term,  and  not 
applicable  to  any  sensible  object.”  .  These  are  his  own  words, 
as  quoted  from  Montesquieu.  A  banker’s  note,  therefore,  pro¬ 
mises  to  pay  nothing  real,  nothing  which  can  be  either  touched 
or  seen  ;  it  only  promises  that  the  issuers  will  account  for  one, 
five,  or  twenty,  &c.  abstract  ideas  !  a  comfortable  doctrine  this 
for  the  bankers.  There  are  not  wanUng  bankers  who  have 
some  experience  of  this  kind  of  payment. 

By  a  wretched  quibble,  Mr.  Smith,  we  do  not  say  wittinely, 
attempts  in  this  answer  to  obtrude  a  bareface  untruth.  The 
hanks  do  promis*  to  pay  g('id  for  their  notes,  if  by  gold  be 
meant,  as  in  talking  indiscriminately  of  cash  payments  always 
is,  coined  money  of  the  realm.  It  is  not  on  the  abuse  of  a 
term,  that  a  doctrine  in  political  economy  can  he  established. 
When  a  bank  promises  to  pay  one  pound,  n  promises  literally 
to  pay  twenty  shillings  in  coined  silver  of  the  realm.  But  the 
law  has  rendered  it  optional  for  ever)  party  owing  silver  coin, 
to  pay  it  in  gold,  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  twenty  one 
shillings.  W  hoever  therefore  promises  to  pay  pounds,  pro¬ 
mises  to  pay  either  gold  or  silver  coin  according  to  these  « 
pr  o port  ions. 

The  argument  from  the  bills  of  excimnge  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this  sapient  observation  as  to  the  former.  Let  us 
take  the  foregoing  case  of  a  bill  paid  to  Mr.  Smitli,  for  50 
gallons  of  brandy.  'Fliis  hill  only  hinds  the  party  to  pay 
pounds.  But  pounds,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  neither  gold 
tior  silver ;  and  assuredly  they  are  not  banker’s  notes.  I’hey 
are,  by  our  author’s  doctrine,  mere  abstract  terms.  We  are 
pretty  sure,  however,  that  he  would  not  like  to  be  paid  by 
mere  ah.siract  terms  for  such  bills  as  lie  might  hold.  But 
we  cannot  proceed  any  further  with  this  foolery. 

The  last  great  division  of  the  author’s  subject  relates  to  the 
theory  of  exchange.  In  this  part  he  shews  himself  accurately 
acquainted  with  business,  and  dexterously  unravels  some  in¬ 
tricacies  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  different  nations,  by 
which  authors  of  reputation  are  frequently  puzzled  and  misled. 
W^e  heartily  recommend  the  chapter  to  all  those  who  desire 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject  of  exchange  ;  a  subject  much  mif- 
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unclersloiHi,  hut  not,  after  all,  remarkably  difficult.  The  chap. 
Icr,  notaiihstandinp,  ought  to  be  read  with  much  caution  ;  for 
some  important  errors  are  blended  with  many  useful  and 
ingenious  observations.  'I'o  separate,  however,  the  whi  at  from 
thechatV,  would  he  n  tedious  task,  atid  not  suited  to  a  Review. 

Art.  XIII.  Sermons^  cccasioKed  by  the  sudden  Death  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
'Jhomsent  late  Minister  of  die  Scotch  Church,  Leeds.  To  which  ispre. 
fixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Adam  Thomson,  Minister  ot  the 
Associate  Congregation  in  Coldsueani.  8vo.  pp.  826.  Price  Ss.  6d. 
Leeds,  Baines  ;  Ogle.  1807. 

the  dilLrent  relations  which  Mr.  Peter  Thomson 
sii'^tnined,  as  a  father,  a  husband,  a  pastor;  and  more 
especially,  from  the  fulcliiy  with  which  he  discharged  the 
arduous  duties  of  thc^e  several  relations,  which  must  ensure  to 
him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  observers  ;  his  sudden 
death,  at  the  age  of  twenty -ncn  en,  could  not  fail  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  liis  ilestiiute  dock  for  a  tender  reception  of  those 
important  insinu  lions  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  volume. 

After  furnishing  a  short  memoir  of  his  brother,  equally 
hommraliU*  to  the  character  of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  aifcc- 
tionate  heart  of  the  survivor,  iSlr  'F.  ])rescnts  us  with  four 
discourses  tin  tl!>  threi*  follow  iiig  subjects ;  “On  the  distress 
occasioiu'd  by  the  death  of  dear  friends.” — “  On  the  consola¬ 
tions  which  support  believers  when  their  pious  friends  arc 
removed  liy  lU'atli.” — “  On  the  future  happiness  of  the  saints  in 
having  all  causes  of  grief  removed.”  The.se  subjeets,  in- 
tiTcsimg  in  tlicinseUes,  and  ])etiiliarly  suited  to  the  situation 
and  feelings  ol*  tiie  audit  nee  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
open  a  wiile  fiehi  to  an  enlightened,  contemplative,  alfeetion- 
aii*  mind.  'I  hev  allow  the  pnaeher  to  introduce  every  moral 
speeiilaiion  ol  inipi  rtaiiee,  and  every  discovery  in  RcNcIation 
that  eoiistiiuies  its  i  iiaraeteristie  worth.  'Fhey  permit  him  to 
imhilgi'  III  ail  the  various  feelings  of  sorrow,  resignation, 
sympathy,  aiui  hope.  If  ever  we  luive  ati  opportunity  of  pene- 
Irath’g  mio  Ins  .soul,  it  is  wIumi  such  subjeets  as  these  occtipy 
his  thoughts,  riiey  form  a  kind  of  mental  mirror,  wiiich  ac- 
eur.ite*v  n  lieets  his  intellectual  and  moral  features;  for  the 
It  Clings,  vvhieli  sneh  suhjeeis  excite  in  a  well  organised  and 
legiiuited  minil,  tannot  he  mimicked  with  success. 

Mr.  'I'.,  whose  tcnqier  of  luiiul  seems  to  qualify  him  for 
descanti;  g  on  tliemes  of  this  nature,  has  not  failed  to  take 
atl\anta;...e  of  the  nehounded  latitude  tliey  afford.  WeW  ac- 
qmniitctl  wuh  tlie  writings  of  modern  moralists,  he  has  em- 
piuvcvl  vsiili  sueeess  many  of  tiieir  finest  sentiments  to  enrich 
kis  discourses ;  and,  w  hat  was  more  important,  lie  has  adorned 
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ihfin  with  the  more  instructive  aiul  |>athetic  language  of 
Prophets  aiul  Apostles  ;  who,- for  vigour  of  conception,  ten¬ 
derness  and  beauty  of  expression,  and  richness  of  sentiment, 
surpass  all  the  boasted  remains  of  Grecian  Poesy  aiul  Kthics. 
Almost  every  tender  expression  of  grief  to  be  found  in  the 
sacred  records,  is  brought  to  aid  his  general  design  ;  and  in 
the  mournful  picture  of  distress  which  his  pencil  has  drawn, 
wc  meet  in  succession  witli  ail  the  sons  of  affliction  describeil 
in  those  records,  who,  each  in  their  turn,  tell  us  tlieir  several 
griefs.  Perhaps  he  has  introduced  too  many  objects  of  distress, 
to  produce  a  distinct  and  welUdehned  ini|^)ression  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  sorrow.  We  look  around  us,  and  find  no  one  single 
inJiTiclual  mourner  with  whom  we  may  sit  dowivto  weep.  VVe 
attempt  to  feel  for  the  distresses  of  each;  but  we  attempt  a 
task  too  great  for  the  narrow  sympathies  of  humanity.  Idiis 
fault  of  crowding  the  scene  with  too  much  incident,  is  natural 
to  a  young  mind  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  Mr.  T,  will  |>crccivo 
the  justice  of  our  remark,  as  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
art  of  compositions.  Considerable  taste,  however,  comhinedi 
with  native  sensibility,  is  discoverable  in  the  selection  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  several  incidents  by  which  he  would  melt  his 
hearers  into  grief,  soothe  them'  into  submission,  or  animate 
them  into  hope.  We  were  much  pleased  to  observe  also  the 
strictly  evangelical  bias  which  Mr.  T.  would  give  to  the  minds 
of  his  audience  and  his  readers,  instead  of  amusing  their 
fancy,  and  darkening  their  understanding,  with  the  fanciful 
dreams  of  the  poet,  or  the  sublime  hut  cold  and  obscure  spe¬ 
culations  of  the  philosopher.  Such  fictions,  and  such  specu¬ 
lations,  are  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  prefer 
elegance  to  truth  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  reflect  on  that  per¬ 
version  of  public  taste  which  the  present  age  so  manifestly 
discov’ers  in  their  favour.  But  to  these  Mr.  T.  disdains  to  re- 
•ort,  as  a  trick  to  win  the  esteem  and  countenance  of  corrupt¬ 
ed  minds.  If  he  attains  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity  or  elegance, 
it  is  not  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth. 

Among  several  defects  in  this  work,  prolixity  is  the  most 
obvious.  Brevity,  if  it  does  not  render  our  meaning  obscure, 
will  always  add  strength  and  vigour  to  the  sentiment  we  intena 
to  convey.  We  may  spin  it  so  fine,  that  at  length  it  becomes 
weak  as  a  spider’s  weh.  This  effect  is  sometimes  observable 
in  the  sermons  before  us.  Excess  in  quotation  is  another  fault 
worthy  of  remark.  The  reader  is  almost  led  to  suppose,  that  Mr. 
Thomson  must  have  had  his  common  place  book  continually  be¬ 
fore  h  im,  while  he  was  composing  these  dicourses.  When  we 
havestated  ourowii  sentiments  withallthe  perspicuity  and  force 
we  can  command,  a  passage  from  scripture,  or  even  from  the 
Writings  of  some  uninspired  sage,  may  illustrate  and  con- 
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firm  them.  But  a  perpetuaK  recurrence  to  the  bare  phi'aseo* 
logy  of  scripture,  merely  for  the  sake  of  quoting  it,  aucl  the 
ai'cumulation  of  such  quotations  one  upon  another,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  contrary  efiVet ;  the  majesty  of  scripture  is  de¬ 
graded,  and  the  unity  and  force  of  the  author’s  composition  is 
destroyed.  The  passages  which  Mr.  T.  has  selected  arc  in  gene¬ 
ral  highly  appropriate  ;  we  only  regret  that  thev  are  too  numer¬ 
ous.  The  last  fault  we  shall  notice  is  a  little  degree  of  af¬ 
fected  sensibility.  Silence,  and  not  loquacity,  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  effect  of  genuine  sorrow ;  nor  do  we  feel  disposed  to 
ascribe  more  tenderness  of  heart,  or  more  real  pimgency  of 
grief  to  any  one,  because  he  explains  to  us  how  acute  are 
his  sorrows.  Perhaps  the  author  might  have  been  deceived 
bv  the  false  taste  of  Sterne,  and  others  of  the  same  school. 
The  following  expression  seems  to  indicate  that  he  has  made 
them  his  model.  “  'Fhe  ViTv  thought  fdls  my  heart  with  into- 
lerahle  angui  h,  a!\d - p.  2^0.  Such  expressions  are  un¬ 

natural.  A  man  o[)i)ress  *(l  vith  intolcrabfe  av^uisk  would  not 
find  language  come  ho  easily  to  his  relief.  If  Mr.  'F.  would 
study  the  n»odels  of  true  taste,  we  are  persuaded  he  would 
not  find  them  guilty  of  this  outrage  on  the  laws  of  human 
nature.  A  phrase  immediately  precedes  this  intimation,  which 
ill-preparoil  ns  to  sympatliize  in  the  amber's  anguish:  “  a  hclp^ 
less  family  have  been  bereft  of  a  kind  and  dutiful  liusband, 
father  and  protector.” 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  which  is  not  wholly  free 
from  Scotticism,  we  select  the  following  passage.  ' 

•  Hitherto,  my  brethren,  we  hate  looked  only  at  the  dark  side  of  our 
tubject.  Wc  have  been  visiting  “  the  Ian  t  of  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death  ;  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness.”*  Let 
us  now,  by  faith,  take  our  stati*  n  on  the  top  ot  Plsgah.  1 1  ere  a  bright  pro¬ 
spect  opens.  From  this  saert'd  eminence,  let  us  delignt  our  eyes,  with 
such  a  view,  as  we  are  able  to  take,  of  the  promised  land — “  the  goodly 
heritage'*  provided  for  the  pt'ople  of  God, — “  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.”  l  et  us  behold  the  mountains  of  mvrih,  and  the  hills  of 
frankincense.  Let  us  survey  “  the  valle\s  covered  over”  wi.h  all  ii  anner 
of  precious  fru’ts.  Let  us  look  at  “  the  fountains  of  living  waters,  clear 
as  cr.stal,’*  and  “  the  rivers  of  p'easurrs,*’  by  which  the  fruitful  fields 
arc  so  b<*autifully  intcrsectcil.  Let  us  view  “  the  city  of  the  g^'eat  King, 
of  which  such  glorious  things  are  spoken.” — It  is  **  beautiful  lor  situation, 
and  the  joy  of  the  whole  land  ”  “  Its  li^lu  is  like  unto  a  stone  most 
precious,—**  for  the  glory  of  Got!  tloth  lighten  it.”  Its  wall,  gieat  and 
high,  is  of  jaspi'r  ;  the  foundations  of  it  are  garnished  w’ith  all  manner 
of  pH'cious  stones.  'I'he  gates  are  of  |K*arl  ;  and  the  street  of  the  city 
is  pure  gold,  as  it  were  tranqiarent  glass.f  1.  t  us  bt‘hold  the  numerous, 
the  beautiful,  the  magnificent  mansioiisj.  reared  by  the  hands  of  the  di- 
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fine  Redfemfr,  for  the  reception  of  his  people,  Let  us  meditate  on  the 
honours  and  the  tmppiness  of  the  glorined  inhabitants  of  this  ^  bet* 
ter  country.”  Let  us  suppose,  that  we  see  our  dear  dep^ed  friends 
adding  lo  their  numbers,  and  rejoicing  in  their  joy.  Let  us  imagine,  that 
we  hear  them  uniting  tlieir  accents  of  praise  with  those  of  other  glorified 
spirits,  singing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song 
of  the  Lamb.”  After  this,  let  us  exult  in  the  hope,  that  we  shall  short* 

■  ly  join  their  company  ;  that  we  shall  partake  of  their  enjoyments  ;  and  that 
we  shall  engage  in  their  exercises,  “  serving  Goii  day  and  night  in  bis 
temple  and  singing,  with  unceasing  wonder  and  heart-fell  gratitude, 

*  the  praise  of  the  glorious  Redeemer,  in  that  enraptured  language,  which, 
even  in  “  the  house  of  our  pilgrimage,”  we  arc  permitted  to  employ : 

“  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blooil,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ; 
to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  and  ever.  Amen.”f  pp.  170 — 172. 

The  volume  is  in  general  deserving  of  onr  warm  recommen¬ 
dation  ;  and  we  agree  with  the  autfior  in  hoping  it  may  prove 
a  halm  of  consolation  to  many  a  wounded  heart. 

Art.  XIV.  The  RtsurrecUon^  a  Poem.  By  .lohn  Stewart,  Esq.  Author 
of  “  The  Pleasures  of  Love,”  8vo.  pp.  253.  Price  7s,  Longman  and 
Co.  1808. 

nature  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  former  work,  was  not  so  incon¬ 
gruous,  as  its  title  would  seem  to  indicate,  with  the  solemn 
suhject  of  the  poem  now  before  us.  If  its  poetical -merit 
could  claim  but  little  praise,  its  moral  tendency  deserved  but 
little  censure.  We  hare  no  reason  from  either  work  to  think 
harshly  of  the  author’s  design#  or  disposition;  we  ascribe  his 
errors  as  a  moralist  to  no  other  cause  than  his  defects  as  a  poet, 
and  cannot  indeed  avoid  recognizing  the  orthodoxy  of  his  pn)- 
fessed  creed,  and  the  tone  of  devotion  that  prevails  in  this 
Poem.  But  in  all  parts  of  it,  there  is  unquestionalilc  evidence 
of  a  mind  unusually  perplexed  ;  a  mind  |)f:ssessing  a  variety 
of  heterogeneous  and  disorderly  ideas,  with  as  little  power 
to  manage  them,  as  a  chairman  in  a  riotous  debating  club, 
where  every  one  is  eager  to  speak,  where  some  are  clioaked 
with  vehemence  and  some  stilled  with  pressure,  where  all  arc 
faint,  yet  impetuous,  and  the  result  of  the  universal  struggle 
is  imintelligihlc  clamour  and  luvlicrous  confusion.  His  sen¬ 
timents  have  not  time  to  developc ;  his  phrases  have  not 
room  to  make  sense.  One  would  think  on  some  occasions  that 
his  memory  is  the  only  faculty  in  exorcise  ;  and  that  every 
thought  which  occurs  is  immcdiutely  ushered  into  public, 
with  little  other  order  than  that  of  a  surfirised  garrison  who 
rush  forth  into  the  uproar  as  fs.st  as  they  wake.  If  Mr.  S.  had 
taste  and  force  of  intellect  enoiigli  to  keep  order  in  his  head, 
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there  woiiUl  be  a  chance  of  his  rendering  eiVcctual  service  to 
the  public,  and  acquiring  a  merited  good  name.  He  lias  a 
Mock  of  materials,  as  we  have  hititeil,  not  deficient  in  value, 
variety,  or  splendour;  hut  he  too  often  betrays  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  want  of  skill  to  work  them  up.  We  shall  give  a  spe¬ 
cimen  or  two. 

*  Thougli,  wrapt  in  night’s  impenetrable  gloom. 

Each  mortal  form  must  moulder  in  the  tomb, 

W  hile  o’er  the  sod  the  glow-worm’s  lamp  slull  burn 
In  emerald  blaze,  and  wake  the  silent  um ; 

Far,  far  beyond  her  tenement  of  clay,  ^ 

The  rescued  spirit  mounts  the  ambient  way,  v 
Leaves,  far  behind,  the  wind’s  tumultuous  roar. 

And  plies  her  voyage  for  her  native  shore.’ — p*  81. 

Now  wc  heg  Mr.  S.  and  the  reader  to  retlect,  whether  there  is 
any  instance,  real  or  conceivable,  of  a  lamp,  aglow-worm’s 
lamp,  waking  an  urn*;  whether  there  is  any  instance  of  an  urn 
or  any  thing  else  possessing  such  powers  of  vision,  as  to  be 
put  to  sleep  by  tlie  sun  all  day,  and  yet  waked  by  the  glow¬ 
worm’s  lamp  at  night ;  whether  there  is  any  instance  of  a  hotly 
or  spirit  desiring  to  he  rescued  from  a  fenonent ;  whether  there 
is  any  chatice  of  plying  a  voyage  more  successfully,  hy  getting 
rid  of  the  wind,  anti  ynount hi f!  i\uy  way  whatever,  even  an  am¬ 
bient  way.  d'he  passage  is  full  of  incongruous  imagery  ;  the 
figures  separately  are  good,  hut  they  are  miserably  deformed  in 
a  tasteless  coinhination. 

W’e  will  add  another  of  the  passages  w  hich  are  remarkable 
for  this  disgusting  fault  in  ctiinposirion  ;  we  shall  leave  the  au¬ 
thor  and  the  reader  to  settle  its  merits  without  any  comment  of 
onr  own,  as  they  may  possibly  tell  us,  with  a  just  sneer  at  our 
incapacity,  that  we  should  tiiul  it  easier  to  ridicule  than  uiuler- 
Hiand. 

‘  Nor  may  thy  power,  sweet  source  of  vision  I  rest 
To  give  celestial  insight  to  the  hreasty 
To  give  utiJJedged  imagination  force. 

And  trace  (nvhat?)  to  gloiy’s  uncreated  source, 

Wliose  fiat  strong  unmoors  the  arden  soul. 

And  from  the  tine  can  waft  it  to  the  fiole  ! 

Till  o’er  this  fading  span  the  spirit  rtse^ 

On  ransomed  hope  to  munt  the  yiehftng  skies; — 

And  as  the  prophet  who  in  daikness  lay, 

Whelm’d  ’neath  the  deep  immeasurable  way. 

Heard  o’er  his  head,  while  loud  the  ocean  raves, 

The  harmless  echoes  of  the  booming  waves 

So  can  this  hol^  light  refulgent  g/oWy 

Amid  the  glooms  of  misery  bck'Wy 

And  t  lougl'  the  vale  cf  tears ,  iho’  storms  molest, 

Poiot  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  I  'p.  101. 
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There  is  sccarcely  a  fault  which  a  w  riter  is  liable  to  commit, 
that  might  not  be  exposed  from  the  |n*esent  work  ;  we  are  not 
giving  lectures  on  composition,  but  the»public  should  he  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  a  poet  may  be 
chargeable,  who  is  neither  dull  nor  illiterate. 

‘  Such  was  thif  son,  Columhia  !  in  the  hour 

7'ou  burst  th*  enchantment  of  the  classic  bower  ;*  p.  71* 

‘  Lives  there  a  man  who  madly  dare  resign — '  p.  66. 

‘  Say  why  the  woolly  negro  dare  to  smile,*  p.  16. 

*  How  Horeb’s  rock  impeWd  the  gushing  wave,*  p.  8. 

Fxce  iterum !  i  . 

‘  Still  as  th’  unguided  voyage  she*  would  soar.*  p.  1 1. 

‘  Like  the  lorn  vestige  (Palmyra)  on  yon  torrid' sands 
That  reads  a  volume,  where  each  fragment  stands,*  p.  2, 

‘  Have  ta*en  their  voyage  for  that  happier  shore.*  p.  2. 

‘  Angel  of  Vision  !  who  selected  stands  (8tan(i*8t} 

‘  Who  joys  (joy*st)  &c.  • 

‘  Feigns  in  Religion’s  cause  her  cant  sublime  (whose  ^.) 

And  pawns  that  name  to  sanctify  the  crime/  p.  47. 

‘Lively,  yet  pensive;  sportive,  yet  serene’ — !!  p.  83. 

‘  On  nimble  plumes  the  floating  cherubs  fly,*  p.  111. 

It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  find  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  capable 
of  writing  some  passages,  which,  though  far  from  blameless, 
possess  coiisiderable  merit,  . 

‘  Yet,  glorious  truth  ’  not  still  the  grave  shall  hold 
The  long-lost  captives  that  her  chains  enfold  ! 

VVMien  the  dread  morn  of  Resurrection  beams. 

And  warmth,  returning,  feeds  die  vital  streams  ; 

I'hen  the  lit  eye  once  more  its  rays  shall  shed. 

And  the  flush’d  cheek  recal  its  roses  fled. 

Then,  all  the  joints  shall  know  each  portion’d  part. 

And  the  red  rills  gush  proudly  round  the  heart ; — 

When  hone  and  memory  chase  the  waveless  rest. 

And  swell  with  meeting  tides  the  trembling  breast ; 

When  all  life’s  sophistnes,  at  last,  are  o’er. 

And  its  allurements  captivate  no  more.*  pp.  72,  73. 

‘  Say,  Power  supreme  !  shall  those  on  earth  we  love. 

Nor  feel  nor  know  the  intercourse  above  ? 

Shall  all  those  hopes  that  swell  the  heart  the  while. 

Not  meet  in  heav’n  the  transport  of  a  smile  ? 

Shall  the  dear  friends  in  memory’s  page  that  dwell. 

Not  hear  we  linger’d  o’er  their  narrow  cell  ?  A. 

O  thou !  whose  blossoms,  nipp’d  in  early  bloom, 

Untimely  wither’d  in  the  envious  tomb! 

Say,  shall  no  more  our  scenes  of  youth  be  dear. 

Lost  the  fine  link  of  sweet  communion  here 
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When  pleasure  sported  on  the  hier  [grave,3  of  care. 

And  lit  her  sunshine  for  our  hearts  to  shared 

Shall  all  the  buds  of  opening  life,  that  blew 

In  hope’s  fair  garden,  and  in  fancy’s  dew,  . 

No  more  the  smile  of  fond  remembrante  claim, 

And  piciuic  hours  of  iunoceoce  the  same, — 

Hours,  with  the  brother  of  my  childhood  spent. 

When  the  light  heart  was  cradled  by  content  ? 

Shall  I  not  then  each  well-loved  feature  trace, 

Kecal  thy  smile,  and  spring  to  thine  embrace  f 
Yes  !  as  the  sailor,  who  by  tempests  tost, 

On  some  lone  coast  survives  his  shipmates  lost, 

•  Jmreads  for  his  native  home,  once  more,  the  sail 
That  swells  exulting  to  the  fav’ring  gale  ; 

And  joyful  strains,  the  rising  shore  in  view, 

To  catch  each  object  to  lemembrance  true  ; 

So,  in  that  last,  that  great  decisife  hour. 

When  the  new  frame  assumes  angelic  power, 

In  rank  celestial  though  the  virtuous  shine, 

'Mid  radiant  bands,  transcendent  and  divinb, 

Still  may  they  know  the  friends  on  earth  they  knew. 

And  the  souls  join  that  there  engrafted  grew  I*  pp.  1 19—121. 

Wt»  hinted  at  some  oilier  defects  in  Mr.  Stewart,  beside 
those  of  taste.  Speaking  of  the  heathen  world,  he  asserts, 

‘  It  yet  confess’d  one  great  existing  cause 
CaMtIon’s  God 

This  is  not  generally  true;  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  in  the 
Oriental  world,  that  is,  ala  time  and  place  nearer  to  the  divine 
origin  of  religions  truth,  the  belief  in  a  supreme,  eternal, 
creating  l^owcr,  w'as  doubtless  prevalent ;  it  seems  also  to  have 
been  entemained  by  sonve  of  the  Grecian  Philosophers,  at  a 
suhseipient  period,  when  still  greater  and  brighter  discoveries 
had  been  nuule  to  a  select  nation  in  the  East,  and  those  philo¬ 
sophers  bail  approached  near  enough  in  their  travels,  to  feel 
the  iiidnencc  of  this  heavenly  illumination.  Rut  there  is  no 
Mich  tenet  in  the  public  creed,  in  the  established  religion,  of 
Greece  and  Horne ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  recognized  in  that 
chaos  of  nonsense,  inconsistency,  and  confusion,  the  modern 
mythology  of  pagan  Asia. 

'Phcrc  is  a  wnimsical  impropriety  in  the  very  useless  desig¬ 
nation  of  “  the  late  excellent  anti  pious  divines,  llervey  and 
Wesicv,”  by  the  names  respectively  of  Theron  and  As- 


pdsio ! 

We  find  it  difTicnlt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  plan  pursued  in 
this  poem  ;  it  includes  a  variety  of  irrxjlevant  topics,  but  is 
chiefly  employed,  sometimes  with  more  seriousnos^  than  dis¬ 
cretion,  in  describing  the  history  of  redemption,  the  character 
and  wpik  of  Christ,  and  the  future  resurrection  of  man.  A 
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collection  of  notes,  which  ire  not  uninteresting,  though  suffi¬ 
ciently  trite,  is  appended  to  the  volume.  In  these,  Mr.  Stewart 
is  sometimes  gnil.y  of  his  favourite  poetical  sins; — ho  sayi*»  hi 
one  place,  “the  chaplet  of  roses  e<jually  iWcr/wme</ the  brow 
of  voluptuous  pleasure,  and  hung  the  commrin  rative  urn.*’ 
We  give  the  author  credit,  however,  for  some  improvement : 
tliert*  is  nothing  in  h  s  present  specimen  of  prose  to  e(]ual  the 
following  inatchli?ss  fustian,  from  his  former  work;  “Fancy 
linage'^  new  creations:  and  Hope,  whilst  she  fashions  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  fortitude,  weaves  the  brow  with  her  brightest  roses.” 
Something  like  this  might  be  expected,  perliaps,  in  a  young 
hulv’^  novel,  or  a  young  gentleman’s  sermon;  but  in  a  I’oet’s 
preface  it  is  ifuolerable.  We  miistalso  do  Mr.  S.  the  Justice 
to  add,  that  his  rhymes  are  respectably  correct,  and  that  his 
versification  is,  on  the  whole,  smooth  and  even  brilliant. 

Art.  XV.  The  Christian  Spectator ;  or  Religious  Sketchei  from  Real 

Part  11.  By  the  Rev.  W.  'A'ilton,  M.  A.  Rector  of  South  Stoke, 

Sussex  :  and  •  haplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

12ino.  pp  180  Price  28.  6d  Hatchard.  1808. 

^rHE  popularity  acquired  by  the  former  part  of  the  Christian  vSpectator, 
has,  we  are  happy  to  find,  been  so  considerable  as  to  elicit  from  the 
worthy  author  a  continuation  of  his  woik,  and  an  avowal  of  his  name. 
The  claims  of  the  present  publication  aic,  in  our  opinion,  more  than 
equal  to  those  of  its  predecessor,  and  will  doubtless  find  patrons  equally 
numerous  an^l  friendly  ;  “  the  same  object,”  Mr.  Wilton  observes,  “  has 
been  kept  in  *  iew,  and  the  same  attempt  been  made  to  teach  the  art  of 
turnin  >  the  most  common  occurrences  of  life  to  some  good  account.*’ 
It  would  not  lx*  difhcult  to  specify  instances  in  which  there  is  too  much 
apjiearance  of  effort  in  this  attempt,  or  in  which  the  expression  is  lesi 
commendable  than  the  sentiment  But  this  we  think  would  be  unne¬ 
cessary  ;  the  work  has  general  merits  which  intitle  it  not  only  to  the 
candour,  but  to  the  warm  encouragement  of  every  Christian  reader. 
All  the  anecdotes  introduced  in  this  partf  to  suggest  or  exemplify  pious 
reflections,  are  said  to  br*  founded  on  fact ;  some  of  these  are  highly 
interesting.  The  charact  r  of  Maria  is  particularly  beautiful.  Wc  shall 
copy  one  short  anecdote,  rather  to  gratify  the  reader,  than  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  specimen  of  the  work. 

‘  Not  many  days  had  elapsed  since  the  foregoing  event,  (a  meeting 
of  some  soldiers  for  devotional  exercises)  when  a  very  remarkable 
instance  occurred  of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  such  social  prayer  as  we 
have  just  described.  Two  soldiers,  having  quarrelled,  determined  to 
fight  till  one  should  fall.  The  sun,  which,  when  it  rose  upon  the  world, 
saw  them  both  brcatliing  the  breath  of  life,  it  was  resolved,  should  be¬ 
hold  one  of  them  at  least,  ere  it  set,  a  lifeless  coiqisc.  In  this  mur¬ 
derous  state  of  mind,  they  rciircd  to  an  adjoining  wood,  to  execute 
their  fatal  purpose.  But  here  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  arrested  by  tome  sounds,  as  of  men  talking,  issuing  from  a 
spot  at  no  great  distance  from  them.  They  listened — the  sounds  still 
continued,  one  while  growing  more  faint  and  feeble,  and  again  waxing 
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louder  and  louder.  Curiosity  led  them  towards  the  place  from  whence 
the  voices  proceeded,  and  there,  to  their  jjreat  surprise,  they  beheld  a 
party  of  their  fellow-soldiers  assembled  together,  not  like  themselves,  for 
the  purpose  of  murder,  but  of  prayer !  No  church  opened  its  sacred 
doors  .to  admit  them  into  “the  place  where  God’s  honour  dwelleth,” 

“  the  habitation  of  His  house,”  which  they  “  loved*^  better  than  silver 
or  gold  ;  nor  had  they  any  private  chamlxT,  wherein  to  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  before  their  Redeeming  l  ord.  In  the  deep  recess,  therefore,  of 
the  wood  they  had  sought  a  sanctuary,  where  no  eye  might  see  them, 
but  the  eye  of  Him  who  sees  all  things,  and  where  they  might,  without 
interruption  and  distraction,  pour  out  their  hearts  in  His  presence.  Thus 
were  they  engaged,  when  the  two  combatants  were  attracted  to  the  8pot4 
Su8p<  nding  awhile  the  execution  of  thtir  fell  resolve,  these  sons  of  vio¬ 
lence  drew  nearer  and  nearer  still,  and  hearkened  lo  their  juous  comrades’ 
words.  Rut  what  were  their  feelings,  when  they  heard  them  praying 
for  their  sinful  fellow  -soldiers,  of  whom  they  themselves  formed  so  sin¬ 
ful  a  pait !  *l  hey  continued  listcning^they  were  melted  into  tenderness— 
they  were  shaken  from  their  murderous  purpose — they  were  convinced  of 
the  guilt  of  their  conduct — they  embraced  as  brethren,  joined  their  fel¬ 
low-soldiers  in  their  devotions,  returned  in  peace,  and  have  not  only  ever 
since  lived  in  friendship  and  fraternal  love,  but,  from  the  most  profane 
and  profligate  characters,  have  become  conspicuous  for  piety  and  virtue.’ 

Art.  XV^I.  Tfu  Importance  of  Personal  Re/’tfton,  in  limes  of  National 
Calamity:  A  Sermon  preached  at  Orange- street  Chapel,  1  eicester- 
fields,  and  the  Union  Ch.ipel,  Islington,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  17,  1808. 
being  the  day  appointed  for  the  General  Fast.  Ry  the  Rev.  I.  Cobbin. 
pp.  112.  Price  Is.  Williams,  (^gle.  1808. 

'^|''HK  sentiments  of  this  plain,  but  serious  discourse,  are  worthy  of 
general  reception.  'Fhey  are  deduced  from  Ezek.  xiv.  20.  and  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  f  llowing  heads.  “  Eminent  saints  have  great  influence 
with  tiOil— the  influence  of  saints  is  of  no  avail  when  guilty  sinners  arc 
npe  for  judgement — in  the  midst  of  a  desolating  judgement,  God’s 
|K-ople  are  the  subjects  of  his  peculiar  protection — God’s  pt'ople  owe  their 
protection  to  the  distingiilshing  mark  of  personal  holiness — God  does 
not  overlook  outward  ev  drnce  ;  goml  works  w'ijl  not  save  yew,  but  they 
w  ill  testif  y  for  ^ou — the  pi.‘rson;d  holios  SS  of  one  will  not  do  Tor  another — > 
the  solemn  truth  is  confiimed  by  the  oath  of  God.”  1  he  sermon  will 
be  found  to  contain  many  important  and  solemn  admonitions,  amply  sup¬ 
ported  by  quotitions  from  Scripture. 

Art.  XV 1 1.  ArXa^  ’Oufauov,  7 he  Ceelestial  Atlas  ;  or,  A  New  Epherreiis 
for  the  Year  of  our  l  ord  ISOS  ;  being  Bissextile,  or  Leap  Year. 
Wherein  are  contained  the  Heliocentrick  and  Geoccntrick  Places  of  the 
Plant  ts,  the  Eclip  of  the  Luminaries,  and  other  remarkable  Phee- 
nomcna  that  will  hapjxm  this  Year.  Carefully  computed,  &c.  See.  See. 
Ry  KoU'rt  White.  Svo.  pp.  48,  Price ‘Js.  3d.  Grcenhill,  Stationers’ 
H.all.  1808. 

comprehensive  and  convcnVnt  puldication  is  so  well  known  to 
our  scieniitic  readers,  that  there  is  much  less  necessity  for  describing 
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its  nature  agd  use»  than  for  explaining  the  motives  which  induce  us  to 
notice  it.  It  Is  indeed  a  work  of  no  little  importance  in  the  pursuits 
and  amusements  of  astronomy  ;  for,  though  it  cannot  boast  the  advantage 
of  minute  deuil,  the  special  adaptation  to  nautical  purposes,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  l-ongitudc,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  “  Nautical  Al¬ 
manac,*’  yet,  being  considerably  cheaper,  and  more  commodious,  it  is 
much  better  suited  for  general  circulation.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  J 
work  of  tnis  kind  should  be  compiled  and  edited  by  competent  and  careful 
persons.  A  regular  perusal  of  the  successive  impressions  enables  us  to  assert  \ 
with  confidence,  that,  in  both  respects,  there  is  ample  room  for  amend-  ' 
ment ;  and  it  is  partly  from  feelings  of  vexation  at  the  continual  mistakes 
into  which  we  have  been  led  by  consultin  »  it,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of 
our  duty  as  guardians  of  the  interests  of  science,  that  we  now  advert  to 
the  unpa’-donable  in  'ccuracies  with  which  this  Ephemerls  is,  year  after 
year,  presented  to  the  public. 

We  are  far  from  imputing  blame  to  the  Worshipful  Conmany  of  Sta¬ 
tioners,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  work,  or  to  Mr.  Hansard,  the 
printer  The  pap^r  is  excellent,  much  better,  indeed,  than  formerly  ;  and 
the  typographical  execution  is  highly  respectable,  it  will  gratify  us  to 
perceive,  in  the  next  impression,  that  the  more  important  rifquisites  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  equal  propriety. 

As  wc  have  been  at  the  p  lins  to  draw  out  a  List  of  the  principal  errors 
that  have  attracted  our  notice  in  the  Ephemcris  for  1808.  and  shall  insert 
it  at  lengtii,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
make  many  comments  on  particular  instances  of  carelessness.  Several  of 
them  are  not  of  primary  importance,  and  some  mi,>ht  easily  escape  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  a  negligent  eiiitor.  But  we  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  frame 
any  excuse  for  such  an  om'ssion  as  that  of  the  Signs  m  ihe  table  of  Mer¬ 
cury’s  heliocentric  longitude,  for  nine  months  together,  from  the  Jirst  of 
Ajiril  to  the  ^  nd  f  f  the  year  1  and  are  unable  tn  imagine  any  negl  ct  half  so 
gross  and  Mdiculous,  except  the  omission  of  thrusars  in  a  table  of  chrono¬ 
logy.  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  one  blundwT  more  obvious  a’.d  dis- 
reput4ible  than  this ;  yet  the  reader  will  observe  stweral  others  of  no  little 
impoitance.  In  the  Speculum  Phdnomenorumt  for  instance,  Herschel  Is  said 
to  be  sMknarj^f  Jnn.  8th,  instead  of  8th.  in  llie  last  three  days 
of  the  year,  there  is  an  error  of  a  degree  in  .Tupiter’s  longitude  An  eclipse 
of  Jupiter’s  first  satellite,  Jan.  8,  is  promised  at  57  min  84  ec.  past  12  at 
noon,  which  should  have  been  59  min.  34  sec.,  a  difference  that  would 
produce  an  error  of  not  less  than  half  a  degree  in  determining  ihc  longitude 
of  a  place.  There  are  some  other  inaccuracies  which  we  could  not  so 
well  notice  in  a  list  of  errata.  There  arc  twenty  or  thirty,  we  suppose,  of 
one  class;  wc  mean  those,  where  ihc  times  oi  sunrise  and  sunset  are 
stated  differently,  in  periods  of  the  year  when  the  sun’s  declination  it 
nearly  or  precisely  the  same  ;  a  fli^rant  ex  tmple  will  be  found  in  the 
difference  of  three  minutes  between  Feb.  1 6  and  Oct  26,  on  which  days 
the  times  should  correspond  to  less  than  a  minute.  It  is  rather  curious, 
too,  that  these  discrepant  risings  and  settings  disagree  also  with  those 
deduced  from  the  tables  of  the  Sun’s  semi-diurnal  Arcs,  pp.  40—43. 
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Essays  of  the  London  Architectural  Society, 

Art.  XVIII.  Strict  FideTtSu  and  Holu  Pear:  a  Sermon  on  the  much- 
lamented  Death  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter,  preached  at  the  Inter¬ 
ment,  in  the  Independent  Meeting,  Painswick,  Jan.  19, 1808.  By  A'il- 
iiam  Bishop  (Glocester. )  Published  at  the  Kequest  of  the  Church. 
8vo.  pp.  35.  Price  Is.  Williams  and  Co.  1808. 

^HIS  is  an  animated  and  very  interesting  sermon,  tliough  not  wholly 
free  from  literary  or  logical  inaccuracies.  The  venerable  sereuat  of 
God  to  whom  it  refers,  was  of  that  order  of  human  beings  which  it  is 
delightful  and  salutary  to  hear  celebrated.  His  character  is  described 
with  a  warmth  of  reverential  friendship  that  forcibly  excites  the  reader’s 
sympathy,  and  in  language  that,  in  reference  to  most  other  pcTsons,  would 
be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  flattery.  The  biography  of  this  excellent 
man,  who  shared,  at  an  early  period  of  his  !ife,  in  the  friendship,  the 
journeyings,  and  the  labours  of  George  Whitfield,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jay  ;  we  shall  therefore  make  no  other  remark,  at  this  time,  on  his  cha¬ 
racter,  or  his  death,  than  that  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  awaken  the 
emulation  of  the  Christian  and  the  envy  of  the  Sceptic.  He  died  Jin.  lOf 
180b,  aged  65. 

The  text  of  this  impressive  and  sensible  discourse,  is  Nehem.  vii.  2,  Nc 
euas  a  faithful  many  and  fared  God  above  man^.  The  distribution  of  tlie 
fubject  is  copious  ;  and  several  of  the  passages,  if  we  had  room,  could  not 
fail  to  gratify  our  readers. 


Art.  XIX.  A  Dialo^e  between  a  l.ad^  and  her  Pupils y  describing 
a  Journey  through  England  and  Wales ;  with  a  Detail  of  the  Manu¬ 
factures  of  each  City  and  Town,  and  Descriptions  of  Natural  History. 
Designed  for  Schools  in  general.  By  Mri.  Brooke.  Second  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged;  together  with  an  introductory  Account  of 
England,  and  of  the  British  Empire,  by  John  Evans,  A.  M.  12mo« 
pp.  374.  Price  6s.  Symonds.  1S08. 

journey  here  described  is  supposed  to  be  made  over  a  map.  To 
suppose  tlie  possibility  of  making  an  actual  tour  through  England, 
without  procuring  more  accurate  and  more  useful  information,  than  that 
which  is  conttined  in  this  volume,  would  be  utterly  impracticable. 
The  sole  point  of  intelligence  that  cur  readers  may  depend  on  Anding, 
concerning  “  each  (every)  city  and  town”  tliat  is  here  named  ffor  some 
market  towns  are  not  mentioned)  is,  the  computed  distance  from  London  ; 
and  this  is  often  notoriously  wrong.  The  writer’s  ignorance  of  manu¬ 
factures.  and  the  unparalleled  obscurity  and  confusion  of  the  style,  usually 
rendir  the  descriptions  unintelligible,  and  frequendy  ludicrous.  A  few 
hearty  laughs,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  are  the  only  recompence  dial  we 
have  obtain 'd  for  our  trouble  in  perusing  tlic  volume ;  and,  therefore,  the 
only  gradficatioo  that  we  cau  promise  our  readers,  if  they  are  inclined  to 
undertake  the  same  labour. 

Art.  XX.  Essays  f  the  London  Architectural  Society  y  Roy«l  8vo.  pp  150. 

4  plates.  Price  7s.  J.  Taylor,  1^8. 

Society  from  which  this  rrtpectable  publicatioa  ori'^inates,  it  but 
of  recent  institution ;  we  commend  the  principles  on  which  it  ia 
frrmed,  and  have  i*o  doubt  its  p^^xluctions  will  be  increasingly  po|iidar  as 
n  proceeds.  The  Society  meets  once  a  fortnight.  Each  member  is  ex- 
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hate  been  broached  to  the  diicredit  of  dissenters.  We  have  too  much 
candour  lo  l»c  unwillinj^  to  r«‘iij)eoi  Ids  intentions,  but  Ix  fore  he  writes 
again  on  litis  subject,  we  would  recoiumcnd  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
understand  it. 


An.  XXII  I.  On  tht  Eduentionof  the  Loutr  Orders  of  Society.  A  Ser¬ 
mon,  preached  at  St  Andrew's  Churcli,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  July 
IS,  1^0' ,  before  die  Society  of  tlie  C^rjutan  Hospitid,  and  published  at 
the:  R‘  Quest :  by  David  l.)ickson,  one  of  the  Nl.nibtcrs  of  St.  Cuth- 
bcrt*s,  Edinburgh.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Progress  ind  rresent  State  ot  the  Institution.  8vo.  pp.  G‘J.  i  rice  Is  Gd. 
laiinburrh  Simpson 

^*HIS  is  a  well  reasoned  and  well  written  discourse.  The  preacher  de- 
6ocs,  in  tiic  first  place,  the  nature  and  e.xtcnt  of  th<*  education  which 
it  is  desir-ble  to  give  to  the  lower  order.,,  including  religious  instruction, 
and  the  knowled*.  c  requisite  for  their  st.ition  in  life;  he  then  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  pioviding  them  with  the  means  of  such  an  education, 
to  promote  tlrelr  personal  intert  st,  their  .social  usefulness, and  the  national 
weftare.  The  folio  ing  extract  will  lurnish  the  reader  with  a  specimen 
of  those  just  and  enlightened  views,  which  he  may  expect  to  meet  with  on 
the  se\eral  impoj  tant  topics  mentioned  in  our  analysis. 

*  I'o  those,  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  communicating  any  just  no¬ 
tions  (Jf  leligion  to  children,  the  follow  ing  questions  may  be  suggested, 
.Are  not  children  early  suscept’Me  of  love  and  hatred  ?  acquainted  with  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  ?  inquisitive  about  the  characters  of 
men,  as  well  as  the  projH*rties  of  exierfiai  objects  ?  conscious  of  the  pro- 
pi  iety,  even  of  the  restraints,  to  which  they  an*  unwilling  to  submit  ?  and 
capable  of  Udieving  facts,  on  the  trstimony  of  those  who,  they  are  con¬ 
vinced*  have  no  intention  to  deceive  tliem  ?  May  they  not,  therefore,  be 
as  early  taught,  that  they  ought  to  love  God  and  hate  sin  ;  to  restrain 
their  passions,  and  obey  his  law  ;  to  read  liis  word,  and  pray  for  his  bless¬ 
ing  ?  Are  not  they  as  rap.ible  of  believing  the  great  tacts  recorded  in 
scripture,  especially  those  concerning  the  v^aviour,  who  said,  “  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  -^ndniay  they  not  be*  led  to  feel  an  interest  in  tlie  history  of 
bis  life  and  sufferings  which  are  so  admiiably  fitted  to  excite  every  generous 
.and  tender  emotion  of  the  heart  ?  Or,  finally,  is  it  deemed  of  importance 
to  instruct  them  in  their  duties  to  tlieii  fellow  creatures?  Must  it  not  be* 
at  le.uit,  of  equ.\l  importance,  to  leacli  them  their  pt  ij^tual,  their  innume- 
1  able  obligations  to  Him*  in  W'hosciianvl  Uieir  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all 
their  ways? 

*  Were  it  projH)sed  merely  to  load  their  memory  with  a  number  of 
tlicologieal  winds,  the  meaning  of  which  it  might  be  as  difficult  for  the 
teaclu*r  to  explain,  as  for  his  pupils  to  understand,  the  objection  would 
have  considerable  force.  l»ut  as  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated  is* 
in  every  part,  ot  a  practical  tendency,  directly  bearing  on  the  dispositions* 
the  temper,  and  the  habits,  of  tliose  who  receive  it,  the  difficulty  respecting 
the  jHissibility  of  i  onveying  just  notions  of  religion  to  children,  vanishes 
into  air  iK'foie  the  impintance  of  the  object,  and  tlie  probability  of  attaining 
it.  Wherefore,  let  not  ])arents  and  teachers  undervalue  the  capacities  of 
the  young  ;  hut  rather  let  tliom  guide  their  opening  pjw'ers  of  reason  to 
Jhe  ijuth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  the  morning  let  them  .-ow  the  feed,  and  Ip 
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file  evening  let  them  not  withhold  their  hand  ;  so  may  their  children 
pow  up  like  the  palm  tree,  and,  planted  in  the  house  of  tlie  Loid,  llourish 
in  the  courts  ot  our  God.*  pp.  17 — 19* 

An.  XXIV.  The  ProceeJ'm^s  of  a  General  Court  hfart'uly  held  at  Chelsea 
HosfiitdU  on  Thursdtiyy  January  ‘JS,  1S()S,  and  continued^  by  Adjouyfi* 
meat,  till  Tuesday,  March  l.>,  jfor  the  Trial  of  Lieut,  Gen.  Whitelockef 
late  Com  fnanderdn- Chief  of  the  Forces  in  South  jimeriea.  Taken  in 
Short-Hand,  by  Mr.  Gurney.  With  the  DtTence  copied  from  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  by  Permission  of  Gen.  Whitclocke  ;  also  all  the  Document! 
produced  on  the  trial  *2  V  o’s.  Svo  pp.  S70.  Price  11.  Is.  boards. 
Portsmouth,  .Mottley;  Longman  &  Co.  ISOS. 

TS  it  true,  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  promotion  without  deserving  it, 

^  in  the  several  professions,  is  almost  preci.sely  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
their  respective  importance  ?  i^et  the  reader  judge  of  this  importance 
and  this  facility,  when  he  considers  the  slate  of  the  professions  that  arc  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  management  or  the  decision  of  a  horse-cause,  with  the 
amputation  of  a  limb,  with  die  lives  of  an  army,  and  the  care  of 
souls. 

We  shall  make  no  other  comment  on  a  subject,  unhappily  so  familiar  to 
the  public  mind  as  the  catastrophe  of  Puenos  Ayres.  A  most  honourable 
tribunal,  has  given  a  8atisfactoi*y  decision;  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  ui 
to  add,  but  our  earnest  wishes  that  the  melancholy  event  may  not  liave 
happened  in  Viiin.  Mr.  Gurney’s  name  is  an  ampfc  pledge  for  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  accuracy  of  this  publication  ;  which  is  distinctly  printed,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  two  plans,  the  one  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  other  of  the 
movements  of  the  troops. 

Art.  XXV.  Statement  of  the  Numbers,  the  Duties,  the  Families,  and  t hi 
Livings,  of  the  Clergy  of  Seotland.  Drawn  up  in  1S07,  by  the  Rev, 
William  Singers,  Minister  at  Kirkpatrick-Juxta.  8vo.  pp.  71.  Price 
2s.  II.  l*ack,  Edinburgh  ;  Harding.  1808, 

|T  Is  impossible  to  give,  within  moderate  limits,  any  abstract  of  the 
various  information,  contained  in  this  pamphlet  We  shall  diereforv 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  its  object  and  plan,  it  is  inumdeit  as 
an  argument  for  revising  and  improving  the  means  of  subsistence  at  pre¬ 
sent  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  Scotland  ;  whose  8ti|>ends,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  have  been  exceedingly  reduced  by  the  depreciation  of  money, 
and  other  causes.  It  therefore  includes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
history  and  present  state  of  the  livings,  compared  with  the  necessary 
cxjiences  of  the  incumbents.  The  number  of  ministers  is  9  >(v,  the  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  their  families,  including  servants,  nine  ;  the  average  in¬ 
come  1501.  The  author  seems  to  have  executed  his  task  well,  and  has 
received  the  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly.  To  tho.se  who  would 
feel  interested  in  a  detailed  critique  on  this  subject,  we  recommend  the 
pamphlet  itself,  which  is  replete  with  information,  pi-rspicuously  arranged, 
though  expressed  in  idiomatic  and  forensic  terms,  that  m.ay  not  always 
be  quite  intelligible  to  an  English  reader. 
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cm. 4r  BtiTAiN. 

1’hr  Rev.  Adaiiiv  t»f  Kditihurph, 

will  v^M^rtly  M'lid  to  llii*  {)n‘.v«  a  work  on 
whirli  In*  hos  loiij;  »Tina>:i  d,  and  which 
\%  drsijjiifd  to  (’oiii|>riKC  a  Vi«  w  *)t  the  Ktrliifi* 
ttOM  of  the  ^^'o^ld,  coin|m‘liiiiding  |higaiiisiii» 
JiidaiMii,  MuhtHiiftanikiii,  and  ('hriFtianity  ; 
with  a  more  df  Uihd  aeeoiml  ot  the  various 
aiHl  parlif*  into  wli.oh  many  of  them, 
an  I  (.'hnsliaiilty  more  espec  ally,  may  have 
iMf'n  divided.  Tlu’  work  will  form  two 
voh.mea  inCH'tavo. 

'The  Kev,  'rhoiiias  Le  Meanrier  will  short¬ 
ly  puhllsh  a  Volume  of  Tamptoi*  la‘etures, 

«m  the  shi  and  lll-eon!H*<juencc  of  Sr'hisin, 
iiH'Indinc  a  sljort  Skt  tch  of  Fiiuii.ih  K.eelesi- 
astie.tl  llisloi y  from  the  K<  formation,  with  a 
« iew  of  divtin^ui»hin;t  tlK*  ra>e  of  the  M*t>ara- 
tion  which  t«K»k  pl.ice  InTwaH'ii  tlie>»\er.il 
protectant  e’lnrelo*'*  aixl  the  cl  un  li  of  Home 
iioni  that  of  the  rlixcoiitrrs  m  this  country. 

A  new  Ertlition  of  Ruhincon’s  S»*iipture 
('h.ir.ictt  rs,  in  4  vids.  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  spctdily  1h‘ publishetl. 

I'he  Hcv.  (Iconic  (*vM^k,  I.amence-kirk, 
(N.  H.)  has  nearly  n'ldy  for  puhlication,  an 
illucir.itioii  o!  the  (oMieial  Kvidrmv  esta- 
hh'hrn/  the  reality  of  ('hri-t’s  Kesunertion. 

S  *on  will  appear,  a  Diamonil  I’oncor- 
danee  tt*  the  Holy  S4'riptni«  s  ot  ihc  <  Md  and 
\v By  the  Ucv.  John  Hrfiwn 
of  ll.idihn.;ton.  This  httie  \v«)i  k  is  int<mded  to 
l>iiul  with  sinaM  hihles :  .t  ha  hern 

t«r'\\een  two  anil  thieo  years  in  the  pies'. 

'I  pc  prict  will  h*  4s.  tn  ls*ard>. 

'I  lie  Kev.  Mr.  Ill  1.  ot  Homerton,  is 
I  reparin*  tor  the  {irc^*:,  .A  nun  ad  vers  ons  on 
ilu-  Rev.  W.  fhivrv’'  “  Sfr.i'ture.v  on  tho 
<  »ri.:tn  olMor.d  I’.vi',  ie.”uitfian  Apr‘en- 
di\  r'ontu  niiit;  Stiu  tiirc>  on  tl»eK«v.  \V. 
Kennet’c  “  Keinaik.coii  a  rteent  Hyf»otlie;is 
on  the  Ori  in  o*'  .Moral  l'\il,  &cc.” 

Mr.  Ho'  ostHi  late  t*f.'ieaford.  will  shortly 
pnhhch  *w*  V  dum*  s  of  Forms,  on  .Moral 
and  Fatrioi  e  Sideects. 

Ml  Tar;  of  L»'*rpk>»l.  has  a  volume 
of  r(H  ns  e»  i.siMinp  oi  (4dts,  S*M;ncts,  &c. 
ready  for  the  Fns>. 

.'Trs.  S«wel  is  prepirlnj:  a  third  volume 
f>f  Ih’ims  and  Fv<:iys,  lobe  puh'ishtd  by 
•uh'^ri  ipiion. 

rin  I'l.s’.t  .'s  Boy,  a  poetical  Work,  on  the 
ptao  tif »’  e  t’arui.  r’s  Ih'y,  in  in  the  p;*ess. 

Ml.  Hav.unvl  w  II  'hf*rl’y  publish  The 
ra>Nit>ns,  writti  n  by  'A'illiam  t’ollins,  em* 
l»o!hsh»d  With  sixteen  Mijarh  rn;rravnu:s, 
iiv  .XothiMiv  Vardon,  from  drsiync  by  KobiTt 
K»‘r  IVrter  ,  w  il»  Nidi's  .an*!  .v  fomp.irativr 
4!e\*c'  ,  by  iIh'  K.tLtoi  of  the  I  ife  o*  <  ”o|l,ni, 


ns  written  by  Mr.  I.anzhoine and  Dr.  John* 
son.  The  Notes  roiit.iin  also  Rioi^i'aphieal 
Heinark.v  and  Ani'idotcs  of  the  IhK-t,  whieh 
have  csi'aped  the  notua*  of  those  Hio);ra- 
phi  rs. 

Shortly  will  he  puhlisla  d  in  I  vol.  Rvo. 
with  F.n cravings,  Hints  i»n  the  Fconomy 
of  fcerltiig  StiH'k,  and  liettevinq;  the  Con«litioii 
of  the  Foor  ;  by  C.  ('nrwen,  F.'q.  M.  P. 
Workmuton,  t  'miitM'rlami. 

.Vticntleinan  of  I'dinbiirfih  ts  alioiit  to 
publish  an  original  woik  on  Folitiral  Fcoiu*- 
my,  contiiinin?  an  inquiry  into  the  extent 
«md  sl.ibil.ty  of  National  K*somres.  Hhc 
object  of  the  puhlieat.iNi  is  mnch  the  same 
as  that  of  the  popular  pnbheation  of  Mr. 
Spenee,  to  prox  e  that  tin*  decay  of  commerce 
is  not  ntt»*ndeil  witli  .sin’h  inimioiis  consc- 
queu.CNas  have  t»enerallv  been  mi p posed. 

Mr.  Octaxins  (lilchri.t,  has  Inen  forBome 
time  occtipiisl  in  oidiiCtiii);  and  arian.:in^ 
materials  tor  a  new  tulition  of  the  old  Flavi*, 
on  the  foundation  miginally  laid  by  Dod- 
slcy. 

Mr.  .Tohn  Brown,  of  Kingston,  Surrr.will 
shoilly  puhli.sli  a  small  work  on  the  cxluca* 
tion  i*f  youth. 

Tin*  twi  iiticth  mimher  (which  conipleti-^ 
the  xvoik)  of  Cary’s  General  .Atlas,  iinpciial 
shed,  will  s«.K>n  appear.  It  will  contain 
maps  of  Fngland,  Canada,  Nova  Si'otia, 
Newfoundland  ;  price  ^s.  fully  colournl,  "s. 
tal.  outlined. 

The  Fropr  ctor  of  this  work  annonnees, 
that  he  IS  leduting  it  to  a  large  Quarto 
size,  and  many  of  the  pl.ites  are  al- 
r  ady  engiaveri.  It  will  be  published  in 
iminiKTs. 

Tlie.  K**v.  Mr  Wiliams  of  Halifax,  basin 
the  press  a  short  and  familiar  iotroduction 
to  Geticvrtphy. 

.Mr  IVw’ar,  of  F.«HnhMrch,  has  jnst  com¬ 
pleted  F.s^ays  Historical  and  Critical,  on 
some  parts  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and 
ni  ire  paiti  'ularly  of  tin*  Highlands,  which 
he  oropo-es  shortly  to  put  to  pre.sa. 

The  Asiatic  Annual  Begister  for  1806  will 
speedily  appfar. 

A  work  of  Mr.  Jeremy  B«  ntham’»  which 
hithirtohas  Inen  iiiaci'essildc  but  to  a  very 
fiw  persons,  i.s  alsuit  to  be  made  public.  It* 
obj»  <*t  i«  a  Scotch  Reform,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  plan  proposed  in  the  late 
Parliament,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Courts, 
and  the  admini.st ration  of  justice  in  Scot- 
lan«l ;  with  ilhistratioits  fn*m  F.iighsh  Non- 
reform,  in  the  eo»<>c  of  which,  divers  iinpcr- 
f»  ctIon«,ab\i.NCs,  and  ronrnptions,  in  the  ad* 
mipirtr.U'ion  of  justice,  with  their  caufcsi 
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¥i!l  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  brotj^ht  to 
Ighl.  lolh'isMr.  RentliMin  has  uiitiiti,  m  the 
forni  oft.ihlt^s,  a  view  of  the  priuelpal  eaus«*s 
ot  t-omplioation  atui  0e1ay,  iiiul  tiunce  of 
rfVAMOo  aiul  exix  tioe,  ll»athave  taken  the  r 
j,<»*  un«ier  tin*  tcchi.leal  or  fee-itatheri»g 
«r*trin  of  |in><  «  tliire,  m  which  .lu  J.res  have 
tilfu  observr«l  to  pay  themselves  m  wh'ilt*  tir 
in  part,  hy  h  ns. 

Tim*  Ke\.  T.  T.  D  h«!in,  is  ah(mt  to  publish 
•  new  \aiiovuiii  eti  tioii  of  Sir 'I'hoinas  More’s 
t'tnpia.  'rhe  text  is  from  the  first  Knglish 
Hition  o.'  1  jjl  ;  a  book  ol  eonsiiieiable  ra- 
fitv,  an<l  seafeely  known  tt»  Rililio^ra|>hers 
and  Lexicographers.  I{en»*ath  the  text,  will 
be  cop  oils  notes,  an»l  various  rea»linr,s  fioin 
the  (.atm,  Vr«*nch,  atui  Koirli'h  F.ditions  in- 
cludinii:  the  whole  of  l>r.  Warner’s.  The 
Vtopia  will  be  piec«xi<  <l  hy  a  Riu^raphioal 
ami  Literary  Introiluction  ;  comprehending 
anvMic  oilier  suhierts  a  coniph  to  Ce/rr/egr/e 
Bmionne  of  the  various  e<litions  of  the  Uto¬ 
pia  h  therto  pubhsluMl.  Th«?  work  will  be 
oniannentc,!  with  some  fac  vim  le  wcmmI  ruts. 

Mr.  W.  Renthani,  principal  11  nnld  of 
Irflantl, piojv>-es  to  n'publisli  Lodge’s  Pi*er- 
a;f  of  Ireland  with  some  very  valuable  ad¬ 
ditions,  founded  on  a  variety  of  documents 
in  his  possess  on. 

Mr.  I'rancis  Bnily  has  in  the  pn»ss,  an 
Analytical  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  In¬ 
terest  and  .Vnnuit'cs,  wh  ch  will  contain  se* 


veral  new  and  usiful  tabhs  on  the  subjr'Ct, 
tcether  with  their  various  applications  to 
didcrcnt  questions  in  I'inaiu'es 
Mr.  Robert  Buchau.in  is  engaire^l  on  a 
wmk  upon  the  subiect  of  the  teeth  of  W'heels. 

Mr.  L.  Cohen,  has  in  the  press,  a  nplcndid 
ftlition  of  a  Controver'ial  work  entitled 


particularly  calculated  frtr  the  use  of  Run- 
d.x\  schools,  and  other  institutions  for  in* 
struct ing  the  poorer  clasms  of  the  eom- 
inanity.  Fditixl  by  uti  a>sisUiit  at  the 
i'leikenwell  PariK'hial  SuiMlity-Soho'^l.— 
TtiesG  la*ssons  will  consist  of  14  Tahltrs  of 
Spelling,  and  36  vf  I'euding,  divided  into 
Classes  and  Coinpaniex. —  Twro  or  Thr«»^ 
Sets  will  be  sullioieiit  e\en  for  the  largost 
Institutions,  ami  will  last  tor  many  years,  at 
the  Scholars  n<xd  n«*t  baudir  them. 

The  Price  to  l»e  <>n«*  Cuinea,  fi»r  Three 
Sets — Half  to  be  paid  at  the  T.metif  subiw  ri- 
bing  (to  eover  the  oxprnce  of  pa|K*r),  and 
the  rematiider  on  delivery  of  the  lessons, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  Month  after  160 
Cop  cs  arc  subscribed  for. 

With  the  levvons  will  be  given  a  copy  of 
the  plan  for  using  them,  as  adopttxl  in  the 
Cleikenwell  Parochial  Suiid.iy  S<*lio«*l  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  complete  sets  of  honorary  I’ickcti 
for  rewards,  uionitors,  &,c. 

Proposals  are  ciirulaterl  for  printing, 
in  one  volume,  8vo.  price  6t.  an  Estay  oa 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  c<mtidei«d  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mor.ll  ttoviTniiieot  of  Ood  ; 
shew  ing  the  whole  of  divine  reviHalkm  to  be 
a  moral  plan  of  exercising  tlie  natural  pow- 
er>  of  men,  congenial  with  tiieir  charaettw 
and  present  state,  as  iiitelligwnt  arcounrabie 
creatures;  and  more  particularly  stating 
the  true  import  of  the  gospel  dispensation aa 
addres'-ed  to  sinners  iiuh'iinitely  i  the  proper  * 
grounds  of  their  iinivi  rsal  obligation  to  a 
due  recqition  of  it ;  and  the  rational  con¬ 
sistency  of  conducting  the  Christian  ministry 
oil  tli.it  plan.  Ry  the  Rev.  William 
Author  ot  Keniarks  on  I>r.  Williams’a  Hypo¬ 
thesis  6i.c. 


**  .^aered  Truths,  ;nidit‘s>ed  to  the  Children 
of  Urael,  n*siding  ni  the  Rnrivh  Kiupire 
and  conta  nirii;  «trictiir"s  on  the  “  New  San* 
hrdrin,  and  causes  and  i*on-e<piences  of  the 
French  Emperor's  conduct  tow.irds  the  .lews, 
Lc.  written  by  1''.  liainiltoii  Reid,'*  tending 
to  shew  that  the  .lews  can  gam  nothing  hv  al¬ 
tering  their  presi  nl  lielief,  proving  the  ha'al 
restoration  to  the  laud  of  promise,  and  de- 
moiistiatiiig  that  Boim parte  is  not  tha  Tuaii, 
the  promised  Messiah.” 

S|K*ediIv  will  be  puhlislied,  an  Appeal  to 
the  I.egislatiire  and  to  the  public  ;  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  hintsiif  a  Harris! er,  on  the  nature 
and  effects  of  Ev.ingehr-.il  Preaching,  by 
an  P^'angelical  Prt.ieher. 

Proposals  are  issiu'd  li*r  publishing,  hy 
lubv'Tiptioo,  a  complete  set  of  sptdiing  and 
reading  lessons  adapted  to  l>r.  Bell’k  plan  of 
e<lneation  ;  comb  n’ng  most  cx*raordi- 
n.iry  Paculties  of  Instruction”  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  raving  of  the  usua  lexpcnct  in  books  ; 


On  the  first  of  May  next  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  a  m  wr  Monthly  .Magazine,  entirely 
devotcil  to  llio  service  of  the  Fine  Artt, 
which  will  Ih?  oalhnl  ”  Annals  of  Art,  or 
tlia  Eondoii  Academical  Jiairnal.”  To  ron- 
Liin  umully  a  ;;rr:es  of  original  Essays  in 
the  manner  of”  The  Collectanr t 

of  every  transaction  worthy  of  record— 
Transactions  of'  native  and  foreign  sooietifrt 
connected  with  art — Works  in  hand,  and 
other  news  of  the  world  of  art — Dascripliunt 
of  noble  Collection.^ — a  candid  Review  of 
Publications  on  Art,  Exhibitions,  Isc. 

Mr.  Jay’s  Life  of  the  Rev.  (Jumelini  Win¬ 
ter,  may  be  expected  in  a  frw  days. 

Mr.  Styles  is  engaged  in  writing  an  Apo- 
lory  f«»r  Evangelical  Preaching;  which  will 
incimie  Animadversions  on  the  ”  Hints  of  a 
Barrister,”  an  Article  in  the  Rdinborgh 
Review,  an<l  some  other  rec«  ot  publications; 
and  will  be  publishctl  in  three  Parts. 
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AOKICOtTVaE  AND  At  A  A!  ICONOMV. 

explanatory  <»t'  tin-  oM«Tt  «n«l 
pUn  of  Ihc  ro«r!k*»,f  Iretu- »*s  t>n  .X'xnrult'ir*' 
aoH  Ktiral  Kr*»noinv  l>y  .Vmli*  w  (’ovi  ntry, 
M.  I>.  F.  R. S.  V..  nn<l.S  X.  S.  llon.M»ry  Mun- 
l»«  r  of  tliehnbliii  S'‘'‘ietv.  an*l  Profe*i.M>r  (»f 
A](n«*nltiirc  in  the  I'liivi-rsity  t>f  iibnigii. 
F\o.  4i. 

Asrou’i  rirs. 

Munimrnta  Auliqu.i.tir  JXinicrvntions  on 
Ancient  Hy  I  Anjnl  K’lii;,  l>«j.  F. 

fv.  S.  un<l  .V.  S.  Vo],  L  lo'.io  ’ll.  Ijs.  (hI.  Ixis. 

JcAthli  Antiquit'cs ,  ora  (.‘oursc  «  ^  Ixv- 
turr»  on  the  fust  tliue  hook' of 
IMo^r^  utul  Aaron,  to  which  i."*  ann«*xc(1  a 
iii>scrUitioii  on  tin*  11*  hr*  w  l.angtia^c.  Fy 
the  !U*3*.  Dnrid  Jtnniiii;s.  I),  1).  '2  voU  8vo. 
14n  tioaiiU. 

AtnCRAIMiV. 


I1>L'CAII0N. 

The  ypAT  Panthetrn  ;  or  an  fntn«dnction 
to  the  Mytho’o  y  of  the  Aiu-ieiitK,  ii, 
q nckt  ions  and  answiTs.  l)y  \V.  Jillard  Ihm 
xithplatcH.  1  Himi  4h.  b<N. 

Iiistructcur  Fraii^ti.**,  in  Fo'iirh  anii 
F.i)‘;li*‘h,  d  s'jjiud  for  'ichool};  of  Iwith  »'x<t 
and  private  lcarn«M*i,  by  \\’.  Keepin,  2v.  t'H. 

n'hc  y*innyj  Indies  nt  w  *:ni«h-  to  .Arithiartic 
by  J*dm  t  Jreijj,  Fifth  F.ditioii ‘Js. 

rUc  new  Ooiiaphy  fa-  Youth.  A  new 
F.ditkui  with  new  Maps,  l‘2ino. 


A  Hiofcniphi<*«l  Imlex  t«»  the  TUhia 
Coiinno'i*  ront;iininE  li*^ief  hut  c<\riT«’t  m»- 
tic*i*  of  the  livo.,  f<itniiie»,  and  party  e'ln- 
myitions,  senatorial  eharacter  and  i-onduet 
and  1)1  h'T  useful  and  ^atist.Het«lry  pHilteidars 
rehiiive  1*1  all  the  Mcudieis  of  the  (Unninoiis 
House  of  Parliament,  font  to  Fe*nu- 
arv  lb08,  b(Nird«>,  Ux  TkI  h.innd  in  red. 

Meiooirs  of  the  Kev.  .lohn  Newton,  Lite 
Kcctur  of  Si.  MriT  XVt>oliioth  ;  with  gene- 
rui  remark*  on  hiM  life,  e<ninecti«ins  nii*l 
character.  By  Kiehard  Ce*  i*.  A.M  Minis¬ 
ter  <4  St.  John’s.  He(>:'oni  l‘2mo  4h. 

Meinoirx  of  th«*  l.if**  of  \’rs.  Klijralx-th 
Carter,  with  a  n«  w  i.dit  on  of  her  P«*eins, 
incJiidmg  aoine  rehieh  had  neve  r  appraritl 
Iwfore  :  to  which  .in  adil*-*!,  s*aiir  iiiiscel- 
laneouH  t.ssavs  in  pios#*,  top  tlier  with  her 
note*  on  the  KiMe,  arid  aiowi  r.s  to  ohjeetioos 
ronceming  the  fnnstian  fN*!i.:ion.  Ky 
tl»«  Kev.  Monlacrve  Pennington,  M.  .\. 
Vicar  of  Nt»rthhourn  in  Kent,  h»*r  Nephew 
and  F.secut*  r.  AinK'taro  ildition,  *2  large 
volumes  lt>s. 

BOrAVV. 

An  Tntroduction  to  the  stiidv  t’rypto- 
frnmon*  IMants,  ill  letters.  By  K.Sptengel, 

M.n.  18*. 

commfrce. 

An  Enquiry  into  tlie  c.ooes  and  «H>nsc- 
qnencf*  of  the  older*  in  eouncil,  niHi  an 
exauiiuatiun  of  the  condut  t  of  (iif.nt  Rritrin 
toward*  the  Nt  iitral  ('«>iiuiieive  of  America  ; 
by  .Alexander  Uann,;,  K'q.  .M.  P.  4s. 

Order*  in  conned,  or  an  e\aminati*>n  of 
the  .Instice,  Legality,  anti  IVdicy  v(  the 
n«w  sy*tcm  of  tomuurcial  rt'^'uia'ioiiS.  4*. 


rORIs  TR  VDENCr. 

'i’he  Tilal  of  (ieneiul  WhiteLwke;  tak^n 
in  short  hand  by  .Mr.  Ourney,  with  a 
Copy  of  the  (iiiicral’*  tiefenee.  'I'o  which 
is  added  an  appi’iidix,  contiiinini;  Gt  nerjl 
\\  hiloloeke's  Insti  uet:on.s  and  all  theotht  rof- 
jjf  fK-i.il  papers  produced  in  t'oui-tj  with  a  .Mjp 
ui'  Bui'iios  Ayre.s  uiitl  the  suriouiullu’ 
cunutiy.  '2voIs.  8vo.  ]|.  Is. 

A  stattMiient  of  the  yvulcnee  and  arpi- 
nicut.*  of  ('tiUiicd  befi>rt;  tin;  C'linimttee  of 
the  liou>e  of  Ci>inin«»ns  tm  tiie  i ont ru\ ertoi 
K.lect.ou  of  .Saltash  ;  by  .Samuel  Carpenter, 
INq.  Harrl.''ter  at  Law.  lUs.  tid. 

ATreatl.se  on  the  iaiw  of  i>i*lrcs*eik  Jy 
O.  Bradbury.  7s.  »id. 

Til*’ whole  Law  ittlative  to  the  Duty  APd 
Ofliceof  a  Justice  of  the  Ptace  ;  comprisii* 
also  tlie  authority  of  Parish  Otticers,  by 
'I'hoinas  Waller  Williams,  l*sq.  »)f  the  lnnt*r 
T*  uiple,  Barrister  at  l.a\v.  The  .Seriaitl 
Ldilioii,  coiisnit  rahly  enlarged  au*l  iinprrw 
ved,  including  the  statutes  and  udjudgtd 
ea.ses  to  the  prc>unt  tune.  4  vols.  Ssa 
31.  12s. 

MEUICISE. 

A  Treatise  on  Inllaniination  .intl  other 
ilisiAAes  t*f  the  Liver,  c*>inmonly  called  btli- 
tius,  including  Uh*  Svikh  Iius  Bibissa,  Chokrt 
M*n  bus, 'Forptir,  Si’lnmis,  Biliary  Caleuii; 
w  bit'll  IS  preeedt  d  by  a  short  dc'-criptionol 
the  Structure  of  the  Liver  and  tb  •  ditTercnt 
pbywiidogic.'il  opinions  respecting  the  use  uf 
the  Bile.  laistly,  is  addetl  a  monthly  List  of 
Diseases  from  tlie  1st  of  June,  to  the 

30th  of  June,  1107,  with  the  state  of  the 
Weather  ami  ThcinitinietiT.  By  J.  White, 
Mt’Uiber  of  the  Royal  College  t»f  Surgetms, 
London,  .SnrgtHU)  id  the  Bath  City  l>is|icu*ary 
and  Asylum,  8vo.  .Ss. 

The  PritK'iples  of  Surgery,  by  John  Bell, 
Vi4.  111.  I*art  I.  4f(».  Pnee  ‘21.  '2s.  itt*ards. 

Drst  riplion  an»l 'Brea tin*  nt  of  Ciitancou* 
Diseast>K,  l*art  IV.  (completing  the  iUsl  vo* 
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I.fst  of  JVorks  recfittly  ptiWiVW.  381*. 


|ime)i  by  3*1  colouivd 

Jttrt,c*mliiiniiit  nrai  ly  1(H)  sulMrrt!*,  con- 
^iiir  of  Ihr  lirvt  fnur  ortlf»is.  Hv  Rob«Tt 
mhn,  M.  I>.  K.  A.  S.  «. 

IMciX'S  ill  ruiUa'iK’iil  ifSjHiCtini:  llie  Jrii- 
t-'naii  Discovery,  and  a  l‘uiti>M  j:innt  of 
fO^ihiOl.  to  Dr.  .feninr:  **i(li  iitirtduotuiy 
irfliatks.  Hy  r.  Murray, 

An  K**<»v  ou  the  lollufiicfc  of  Marriajre 
gatkiltb,  3s.  (Wl. 


tus  fiottlirb  f  Tran.'lati^l  by  Tbonnit 

llornr,  ill  .*1  rr.  Svo.  Prii'o  lot.  6*1. 

Antbn>)H4nL’ia,  or  Dissortat  nii  on  tha 
l-'oMii  «n<t  I'oUair  of  Mail,  with  inridmtal 
rtiu.irks  by  ’rtioinus  JarroUl,  M.  D.  II.  It. 

N ATI  SAL  rHILObOrilV. 

Popular  l/H  turi’s  on  Kxiioriiiicntal  Pbito- 
tophy,  .\stioiioniy,  mul  Chemistry,  iiiUudid 


miliiary  tactics. 

Tlic  (■oii"liTiclion  of  several  Sj'steins  of 
Fortilicntiou,  1  vul.  3vo.  an  I  a  volume  of 
PUtos,  folio;  by  ProfcMsor  I.nn<Jiuauii,  of 
tk  Royal  .Military  ACiMh  iny,  Woolwich,  10s, 

tllNERAl.Oi.Y. 

Rleinciits  of  Ceogno^y,  U*'nsf  Vol.  III. 
Part  II.  of  llie  Sy>tt*tn  of  .MiMeraloi'y.  By 
Robert  Janieson,  iit  gius  Ptofiss<ir  of  Natural 
Hisb»ry,  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
&l.nburgli,  F.  1..  S.  Ckc.  8vo.  lUs. 

MiHCF.f  LANKOeS. 

P.inti.'logia  ;  coinpreheiiiliu^  a  complete 
Spries  of  F.^-ays,  ’Treatises  ami  Systems, 
alphaMiiTilly  arraiigoii ;  with  a  peueral  Die- 
tiiuaryuf  Arts,  S<Mciiees,  and  Words,  and 
pfpvntiug  a  distinet  Survey  of  Human  De¬ 
nim,  (A*arnin(r,  and  Industry :  by  .loliii 
.Masin  (toiKl,  F.sq.  OliiithusCreprory,  A.  M. 
if  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich; 
and  Mr.  N>  wton  Bo«.woith,  of  Cambridge. 
.ti*.st‘*d  by’ other  tieotleiuen  of  Kminence 
I  'till  flcrcnt  departments  of  l/itorature,  Part 
1.  rnyal  Hvo.  tis. 

A  lA'tter  to  the  Proprietors  of  Rank  Stock, 

P  in  con'eipn  iiee  of  the  result  of  a  (lencral 
Meetnnt  held  at  the  Rank,  Jan.  ‘21.  Is. 
Dbvrvatioiis  on  the  |>roi>osr^  Junction 
I  Cinal  ImIwthmi  Wiindiester  and  the  Basing- 
ktokr  Canal ;  with  an  Appemll*,  Is.  6il. 

A  Narrat'veof  the  F.xjietlitioii  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  with  an  .\ecouiit  ol  the  Siege  and  Ca¬ 
pitulation,  I'imo.  8s.  (>d. 

F.rery  Adventurer  in  the  pri*s«’nt  State 
Uitteries  his  own  dupe  :  being  a  Treat'se 
demoiistnitiiig  that  gaming  in  the  present 
Lotteries  is  more  deceitful  than  any  game 
1  prohihit(‘d  by  I/iw.  2s.  (»d. 

The  Koyal  Jnstification  ;  humbly’  addrrs- 
•^d  to  his  Hoy’ll  Higliru’ss  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
I  nuo.  By  a  Peer  of  the  H..alm,  foolscap 
',s.  htls. 

I’opiilHi  .Moral  'tales,  •4]«>ct(d  hy  John 
•'‘Tons,  A.  .M.  Price '2s.  6d.  Ih>ards. 
.Mrniori.nls  of  Nature  and  Art,  collected 
k  Journey  in  (in-at  Britain  durinr  the 
lhM2  tnl  lb(.>3.  By  ('hristun  Augtis- 


cbnrty  for  the  u«e  of  Students  and  young 
Per.<oiis;  hy  fJcoige  CJr».gory,  D.  I).  ‘2  volt. 
I'Jmo.  3.5  Kngravings,  1  is.  boards.  l5s. 
iMinnd. 

A  Ccneral  View  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Atmosphere,  and  of  its  ('oniicrdion 
with  the  Sciencis  of  Medicine  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  inclndiiig  an  Bssay  on  the  Caiiset  of 
I'ipidtnnicai  Disrasi's,  by  Henry  Kobertsoii, 
M.  D.  •  voU.  8\u.  11,  Is. 

riiii.or.oaY. 

A  Vocabulary,  Fnglish  niul  Greek ;  ar- 
rnnuetl  «ystcniatically  to  advance  tin*  learner 
ill  Scicntilic  as  well  as  V(‘rb;ll  Knowledge. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Na¬ 
thaniel  Howard,  3s.  bound. 

An  T'.tymological  Diid ionary  of  the  Scot- 
ti.sh  Language,  illustrating  the  Words  iii 
their  dirt’crcnt  Significations  hy  1  Examples 
from  ancient  and  moflcrn  Autlmrs.  'd  o  whiclt 
is  addcfl  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Scottish  lainguagc.  By  J.  Jamieson,  D,  1), 

‘2  vols.  ito.  41.  is. 

roiTRY.- 

Marmion  ;  or,  Floddcn  Field,  a  Poem, 
in  Six  Cantiis.  By  Walter  .Scott,  Em^i.  Au¬ 
thor  of  (he  Lay  of  the  I.ast  .Minstrel,  ito. 
II.  lls.  6d. 

I'lKMiis  upon  several  Suhiects;  wltl’i  an 
elegant  Frontispiece,  *in.  8v<».  .5«. 

PiM'ms,  containing  Odes,  'The  'Trinmi  ili  of 
the  Ved,  iVc.  in  4  Cantos,  l2mo.  V».  bd. 

Original  Ptw’ms,  intendtd  for  the  u.ic  of 
Ytamg  Persons.  On  a  Plan  recommended 
bytlie  R»  V.  Dr.  Isaac  M'atts.  By  Min.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Richard¬ 
son,  Km|.  M.  P.  royal  I  Amo.  .3s. 

The  Minstr*;! ;  or,  the  Progress  tif  Genius, 
in  Conti miation  of  the  Poem  left  uiiUnislied 
by  Dr.  Beattie.  Bo<ik  the  Third,  6s. 

POLITICS. 

Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  the  MPans 
of  improtiiig  the  Condition  ut  the  Jrisli  Ptu- 
santry'.  By  R.  BeJIew,  3a. 

.V  lAdU  r  tu  a  C-^ntry  Gentleman,  on  the 
KdMC.Ttion  of  the  Low«*r  Onlers,  and  on  the 
h«'st  .Means  of  attaining  all  th.it  is  pr;tetica- 
hle  or  desirable  <»ii  that  import.int  obj»-«t 
By  J.  Wcvlaml,  Jun.  i».  6d. 
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A  I^l»rr  to  «  Mmilnr  of  the  prcv*nt 
P.iilianu'i.t,  wfi  ih*‘  Articl  'S  cf  Cbar^ic 
a|(aiii»t  M.irrpiis  \V«*lle5l»'y,  whioh  have 
bteii  laid  botor»-  the  House  of  (.'ooiinon^. 
iiy  I.a» renre  Huiui.is  Campbell,  Ffcq.  5'*, 

A  political  Skei<  h  of  America,  8vo.  '2s. 

.Mi-moir  oj»  Naiii>nal  Ih  f*  nee.  By  J.  F. 
Diict),  3>. 

Ten  Le  tters  addressed  to  the  Lindhohler? 
•nd  M»  rchanls  of  the  I’nited  Finpire,  u|>on 
the  pre*‘cnf  atarin  iij  and  critical  slate  of 
Public  Alfairs.  By  an  Knglishinan,  ‘2'«.  6il. 

Addtional  Hi  .|‘■ons  lor  our  imiin  diately 
eni.iiH'ipatiiig  •'sji.aesh  America  ;  beii;^  iii- 
teiidtHl  as  a  Supplnnent  to  “  SoutI)  American 
IiidepcndaiH**-,”  By  W.  Burlvu,  3s.  »**d. 

\  Dseuur.'.e  on  the  tiuo  character  of  our 
late  plot,  ted  I  n^s  in  the  ]hilt:c,  Jis. 

THI  oi  or.Y. 

Sermons,  hv  thr  Inte  \N’illinm  C raic.  Ih  r>. 
Mini'ter  ol  St.  .A ndi c\v  >  church,  <  Jlasuow. 
With  additioii.d  Sermons  and  a  Life  of  tiie 
Author.  ‘2  vols.  Svo.  15.s.  hds. 

1’he  Cloi  y  of  /ion,  a  st  unon  pre.achi  d 
N  fore  tlie.  n.Tpti'l  \Ve>lein  .\  social. on.  By 
Uaac  Tuyloc.  U. 

I'cin.uX.ihlc  |i.irlii  iilars  in  the  life  of 
Iiy  .1.  I  aiiijilieil.  Price.  +s. 

Kcinnrksoii  aiei'int  hy pothe.sis  respect- 
init  the  (trii^in  of  inoial  <  vil,  in  a  ,,f 

letters  I  r  tlie  Bev.  Hr.  W'llhains,  tlic  .Tiitiior 
of  tlial  H vjiotlie.siv.  By  Beimet,  J".  fid. 

Sliii.Mmes  on  the  oii.;in  i»f  Moi.al  I’.vil; 
in  v*hieli  tin*  h\|><>th<s>  of  th**  B*  \.  hr. 
AVilliajns  is  inv  e'lni.it*  il,  by  \V.  P.n  rv.  Js  o<!. 

A  reply  to  “  Koin.uks  on  a  r<c»,it  nvpo- 
Ihcsi  I  n‘sj»«viini:  the  ontj’ii  of  Moial  Kvii,  m 
a  SCI  ies  o|  lettii.^l  >  the  fh v.  ! >r.  \VMli.ims, 
the  antivoi  oj  lli.'^t  h ,  )K>t!i«  sis,  by  t\'. 
Ben  net”  ,  in  eitcht  Icti  ♦  is  to  that  gi  ntlcinan 
hy  1.  (ViHmti.  Ts  nd. 

.A  general  ami  eomneted  vitvv  of  the 
l*r  ‘'jhix’ies  relative  to  the  I  oiiVcr.MCii,  Bc- 
stoi  alioit,  I’liioii  .Old  foTiiie  tiluiy  of  the 
hull  fes  t*f  jiulab  and  Isr.iel  :  the  jiiojjiess 
.ttnl  final  «»\*illin»vv  ot  the  antietii isf.an 
con  feder.iev  in  the  land  ol  P.il.«*Tint  ;  .ind 
the  ultimate  ntdiisimi  of  ehr  sti mltv .  He 
l  aticr.  h.  1).  '2  Vols.  hv o.  J *1  s. 

I.'ruth  and  r.iror  Coiitrastid  in  .•  I.ettn  to 
11  y-nuii^  f^eiitii  man,  in aieu<  r  to  les  ajM.io.^v 
fui  ioimiu  the  |»*t.plc  culhd  Ab  tiiiK.i'ts.  By 
a  Friiud.  h.  rnl. 

StltnuiiA  on  \arious  subt<  ets,  By  the  IB  v. 


William  .Apntter  A.  M.  of  .St.  Mary 
dab  n,  Oxford  ;  .ind  Chaplain  and  SevrrUry 
ol  t.c  A'vlntii  for  Female  Orphan.^,  ivo. 

The  Proiuaess  of  a  PhiloMiphi>ii.K  sp it 
to  einbrac  •  eiror;  w  th  remarks  npi.n  .y,, 
Laneaster’s  new  systrin  of  Kducatiut; 
a  sermon  pieaeheil  in  the  Colli  ;ri  ite  Chuu^ 
of  Mrmchester,  .May,  Ib07.  By  tliekti.  R. 
Barlow.  Is.  6<l. 

.Si  rmons  coiitroveisial  and  practical, 

Bi  llections  .md  'I'ract.s  oiMiitei estnip;  vubjoti 
vol.  I .  (hitlietto  pnlilisheil  in  Irel.iinl  oiilr) 
hv  the  late  Rev.  Phili|>  Skelton,  Heclyr  (f 
'l  iiitown,  .and  icpnhlished  hy  the  Bev.  Si. 
mnel  ('laphaiii,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  f'hr«. 
cliurch  Ilauts,  and  Boctor  of  (Jiissagr  Si. 

Mudiael,  l>orset,  Svo.  9s. 

Ins'itntis  of  Biblical  Criticism;  orheaHt 
of  the  coni've  of  lei’tnres  on  ihat  suhjecl, 
read  in  the  Cniver.sitv  of  Knin’s  Collefr, 
AberdiTii,  by  tiillreii  ficrard,  I).  I).  Profev- 
••or  of  n.v.nitv  and  one  (»l  bis  Ma/fstv’* 
cli.'iplain  ill  ordm.iry  in  Scotl.tnd.  Svo  lOitii 

Studies  .Saeii'il,  ami  Philosophic;  adapted 
to  the.  temple  of  truth,  Kvo.  , 

’I’he  .Sfb  Volume  of  Ogle's  Fdit.OO  of 
I.e-'.;liton’s  Woiks,  Ss. 

Prelect  il  Mies  I’beoloiica*  Bob.  b'iifhtoo, 
D.I)  in  .Auditono  ihiblico  Acudi  liiix  Bdiii* 
bnrz.  Svo.  o.s.  bd. 

riie  Alrieaii  Strani;er,a  sermon  preached 
at  London  Wall,  by  Bob.  Young,  D.  D.  Ii. 

'f’he  Inipoit.iiicc  of  Personal  Heligioo  in 
Imie.s  of  Nitioii.il calamity  a  Seimoa  by  tie 
K  “v*.  .1 .  ( 'obbm,  1  s. 

Th*’  Ih'iinoiny  of  a  Christian  I.ifc,  or  Mat* 
inis  an  I  Biiics  of  reintious  and  moral  cwo* 
duct,  .irraic.:ctl  fnun  the  Sacred  Scripturn, 
uud  ailapti  (I  to  clirihti.iiik  of  every  dcDOtn.- 
lurtion.  With  sho.t  r  xplan.iloi'V  noil's,  bf 
tlic  lU  v.  W.  Bindley.  A.  M.  laic  ol  PtUr. 
bouse,  Cambndu**.  1  2iiio.  Ss. 

A  Ihfince  of  Sabbath  Fvenln'-'  Scltoolf, 
m  ca.s  oiiiil  by  an  Attack  iinule  upon  an 
”  .Addiiss  to  the  I  liclids  of  the  KtsiliS 
ler  it  oii  III  the  'I'own  of  Petcriic.id  aiwl  ib 
viciuitv/’  bv  Mr.  <!ampl*ell  and  others,  ic. 
wNc.  By  A.I  •^!:e,  Peterhead,  P2mo.  U 

▼  •'YAC.fS  AND  xnsvlis. 

'I’lavcls  in  .Ameiica  |mm  formed  in  lS06,b; 

I  boiu.is  Ashe,  Fs«p  3  V uls.  P2mo«  Jhl^**  *■ 

A  Voyage  to  flic  l)i*merary,tbc  Lsseqa^o 
the  Belli  c,5cc.  By  liuiiy  liuliuiJruk*,  Ul* 
*kto.  1  I.  I  •.  • 


( <>Bnrsp»»NHr.N‘,r.. 

Ttv-  Rev  P  U  Ik-i  iivin  Ui  at  «n  i  ally  opi»OTt unity. 


